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REPORT. 



To the Honor (Me the Legislature : 

The State Board of Charities, having completed its work for tho 
year 1883, in compliance with the statute, respectfully submits this 
its Seventeenth Annual Keport. 

The work of the Board is two-fold, viz. : visitorial and executive. 
The visitorial powers extend to all charitable, correctional and elee- 
mosynary institutions, excepting State prisons, whether supported 
by the public funds, or maintained by private munificence. Its 
executive duties are restricted to the oversight, support and care of 
State paupers, and to the removal of crippled, blind, lunatic and 
otherwise infirm aliens. It has authority to exempt counties from 
the operation of the general statutes regarding the chronic insane, 
when suitable provision is made for them, and in the event of fail- 
ure to do so, may direct the removal of such insane to the State 
asylums for this class. Its work is prosecuted by its Commissioners 
in their respective districts, by its appointed officers, under prescribed 
rules and regulations, and by its standing committees, from time to 
time selected and chosen for the purpose 

Standing Committees foe 1883. 

The following is a list of the standing committees of the Board 
for 1883, viz. : 

On the insane : Commissioners Letchworth, Craig and Milhau. 

On the deaf and dumb and idiots : Commissioners Devereux and 
Lowell. 

On the blind : Commissioner Carpenter. 

On reformatories : Commissioners Craig, Devereux and Stewart. 

On city alms-houses : Commissioners Stewart, Milhau and Car- 
penter. 

On county poor-houses: Commissioners Miller, Carpenter and 
Devereux. 
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On incorporated charities for medical relief : Commissioner Mil- 
hau and Secretary Hoyt. 

On out-door relief : Commissioners Lowell, Ropes and Foster. 

On dependent and delinquent children : Commissioners Letch- 
worth, Stewart and Devereux. 

On finandfe : Commissioner Van Antwerp. 

On State and alien paupers : Commissioners Foster, Van Ant- 
werp, Miller and Secretary Hoyt. . 

These various committees have steadily prosecuted their respective 
labors during the year, and some of them have made reports to the 
Board, which are hereto annexed. The reports of others, as their 
work shall be completed, will also be communicated to the Board. 
A summary of these reports, as well as the reports of special com- 
mittees, members and oflScers of the Board, upon the various sub- 
jects committed to them, hereafter appears. 

VisrrATioNS. 

The visitations of institutions during the year may be briefly 
summed up as follows : 

1. All of the State charitable and reformatory institutions, one 
or more times, by the various standing committees. 

2. The organized and incorporated asylums and other institutions 
of the State having the custody and care of the insane, except one, 
from one to four times, viz. : The State and incorporated institu- 
tions, by committees and members of the Board ; the county poor- 
houses and the county asylums, by the Secretary, and many of them 
by the several Commissioners also ; and the city alms-houses and city 
asylums, by various members and officers of the Board. 

3. The incorporated charities for medical relief, in part, by the 
standing committee upon the subject. 

4. All of the orphan asylums of the sixth judicial district, by the 
chairman of the standing committee on dependent and delinquent 
children ; and also various other orphan asylums and institutions 
throughout the State, having the care and training of children, by 
the several members, committees and officers of the Board. 

5. All of the State alms-houses, repeatedly, and at irregular in- 
tervals, by the Secretary. 

In making these visits, the condition of the various institutions, 
and the management and care of their inmates, were fully noted 
and recorded. The numerous methods of administration, financial 
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and otherwise, were carefully scrutinized and also noted ; and such 
suggestions as seemed practicable, were made, looking to their im- 
provement and greater economy of management. These notes 
form the basis of the reports of the various committees, members 
and officers of the Board, hereto appended, and to which we invite 
vour attention. 

This Board acknowledges the eminent usefulness to it, and the co- 
operation of the State Commissioner in Lunacy, who has attended 
all its stated and special meetings throughout the year ; has kept 
the Board fully informed as to his work among the insane, and has 
made frequent joint visits with its committee on the insane. 

Statistical and Financial Tables. 

The returns of the various institutions of the State for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1883, analyzed and tabulated by the 
Assistant Secretary, are hereto appended. These tables show : 
First, the total value of property of all kinds held for charitable 
'purposes, as appraised by the managers of the various institutions ; 
second, the total and classified receipts and expenditures for charita- 
ble purposes for the year ; third, the number of persons provided 
for during the year, and the number under care at its close ; and, 
fourth, the number aided outside, and the amount expended there- 
for. 

These tables relate to the various classes of institutions as follows : 
To the State institutions, Nos. 1 to 7 ; to the county poor-houses, 
Nos. 8 to 12 ; to the city alms-houses, Nos. 13 to 17 ; to the or- 
phan asylums and* homes for the friendless, Nos. 18 to 21; to 
the hospitals, Nos. 22 to 25 ; and to the dispensaries, Nos. 26 to 
29. The tables regarding insane and those respecting State paupers, 
and the comparative returns in reference to pauperism, will be here- 
after referred to in connection with those subjects. 

The following statement, compiled from the tables referred to, 
shows the value of the property held by the various classes of chari- 
table institutions of the State, September 30, 1883, and their total 
receipts and expenditures respectively for the past year : * 
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INSTITUTIONS. 


Value of property 
of all kinds Octo- 
ber 1, 1888. 


Beceiuts durins the 

flsoal year enain«r 

September aO,188S. 


Expenditures 
during the fiscal 
year ending Sep- 
tember ao, 1883. 


State hospitals for the 
acute insane 

State asylums for the 
chronic insane 

State institutions for the 
blind 


94,246,183 03 

1,721,549 91 

950,498 10 

554,800 00 

232,273 81 

996,448 20 

2,328,874 21 

4,097,000 00 

17,666,445 96 

9,979,914 05 

529,491 58 


♦527,804 82 

400,510 14 

154,972 16 

132,312 91 

83,301 01 

261,426 02 

634,869 51 

1,324,967 05 

5,353,927 46 

1,747,849 06 

150,322 25 


$463,460 15 
362,137 60 
134,619 38 


State institution for the 
deaf and dumb 

State asylums for idiots . 

State reformatories 

County poor-houses 

City alms-houses 

Orphan asylums and 
homes for the friend- 
less 

Hospitals 


132,312 91 

80,434 84 

262,277 74 

634,869 51 

1,324,967 05 

4,868,842 20 

1,593,873 91 

125,242 21 


Dispensaries 






Total 


$43,303,478 85 


$10,772,262 39 


$9,983,037 50* 







Of the property thus held $35,782,545.37 was real and $7,520,- 
933.48 personal estate. Included in the receipts were $710,753.98 
from the State, $4,553,729.13 from counties, cities and towns, and 
$1,664,997.58 from private donations. Among the expenditures. 
$1,311,110.94 were for salaries, wages and labor, $3,983,383.96 for 
provisions and supplies, and $1,062,173.41 for buildings and im- 
provements. The number of persons under care October 1, 1883, 
which may be regarded as an approximate average for the year, was 
52,804. 

Meetings of the Boabd. 

The Board has held four stated meetings during the year on the 
second Tuesdays in January, April, July and October. These 
meetings, at which its work for the quarter has been laid out and 
all accounts examined and audited, have generally continued three 
days. It has also held special meetings and meetings of its execu- 
tive committee whenever its business seemed to require. A list of 
members in attendance upon each of its stated meetings, reported 
to the Legislature agreeably to the statute, is hereto annexed. 

Reports of Visitors. 
Under authority of the Legislature, the Board, from time to time, 
has designated and appointed visitors in various counties, and re- 
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ports respecting their work during the year have generally been 
received. These reports relate mainly to the condition of the poor- 
houses and alms-houses of the State, to the visitation of which their 
labors are mostly confined. The work of these visitors, whoUj^ 
gratuitous, often relieves the Board, and we believe has proved 
valuable to the public. 

National Confebence of CHAEniEs and Correction. 

The Tenth National Conference of Charities and Correction held 
its annual session at Louisville, Kentucky, commencing September 
24, 1883, and continuing five days. There were thirty-two States 
represented in the conference, viz. : Nine by State Boards of 
Charities, and twenty-three by delegates commissioned by Governors. 
The District of Columbia was represented by the Bureau of Chari- 
ties of Washington. In addition' to the President and Secretary of 
this Board, there were from this State representatives from many of 
its charitable, reformatory and other institutions, and from the 
charity organizations of New York and other cities. The confer- 
ence numbered, in all, over two hundred delegates, many of whom 
were from Southern and Western States, which had not before been 
represented in its sessions. 

Among the more important papers presented and read, were the 
following : On the work of State Boards of Charities ; on the 
charity organization of cities; on crimes and penalties; on the 
lessee system of Southern prisons ; on preventive work among 
children ; on provision for the chronic insane ; on the education of 
the deaf and dumb ; on preventive medical charities ; and on build- 
ing plans for public buildings. These, and various other papers 
submitted, with a stenographic report of the debates thereon, will 
soon be published, and thus made available to the public. 

At this conference the President of this Board, Commissioner 
Letchworth, was elected President of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction for the ensuing year, a choice which con- 
fers a compliment upon the State of New York and this Board. 

The next annual conference is to be held at St. Louis, Missouri, 
in September, 1884, the exact date of which has not, as yet, been 
fixed. 

' The Insane. 

According to the returns of the proper officers, there were 11,343 
insane in the various classes of institutions of this State, October 1, 
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1883, belonging to the several counties, as against 10,705 October 1, 
1882, an. increase of 638. Of these, 5,045 were males and 6,298 
females, distribnted as follows: 



Males. 

In the State hospitals for acute insane . 761 

In the State asylums for chronic insane 1,018 

In city asylums and city alms-houses 2,065 

In county asylums and county poor-houses 797 

In private asylums 206 

In the Asylum for Insane Criminals 135 

In the State Asylum for Insane Emigrants 63 

5,045 



Females. 


TotaL 


734 


1,495 


1,134 


2,152 


2,951 


5,016 


1,072 


1,869 


352 


558 


9 


144 


46 


109 



6,298 11.343 



The appended table. No. 36, gives the various institntions in 
which these insane were held, and the number respectively, in the 
care of each , and table No. 37 shows the number by counties. 

State Hospitals for the Acute Insane. 

The capacity of the several State hospitals for the acute insane, 
the averjige number of patients under treatment respectively, during 
the year, the number in the care of each, October 1, 1883, and the 
weekly average cost of support, as reported by the respective super- 
intendents, appear in the following table : 



INSTITUTIONS. 


Capacity. 


Average 

Dumber of 

patients. 


Number 
under care 
Oct. 1, 1883. 


Weekly aver- 
age cost of 
support. 


State Lunatic Asylum, Utica. . . 
Hudson River State Hospital. . 
State Homoeopathic Asylum. . 
Buffalo State Asvlum 


600 
350 
400 
340 


591 
262 
269 
302 


604 
308. 
260 
329 


$5 74 
5 35 
5 52 

4 18 






Total 


1,690 


1,424 


1,501 









Bj this table, it will be seen that these hospitals have capacity for 
1^690 insane patients. The average number under treatment dur- 
ing the year was 1,424, as against 1,302, the average last year. The 
number in their care October 1, 1883, footed up 1,501, as against 
1,311, October 1, 1882, being an increase of 190 patients in these in- 
stitutions. The accommodations of the State Lunatic Asylum are all 
taken, and have been most of the time during the year ; the Hudson 
River State Hospital, and the Buffalo State Asylum,* each report some 
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spare room; and the State Homoeopathic Asylnm reports accommoda- 
tions for 140 additional patients. The total reported nnoccnpied room 
in these hospitals, October 1, 1883, it appears, was for 189 patients. 
It would seem, therefore, that the accommodatious for the acute in- 
sane, by the State, for the time being, are fully adequate to their 
needs. 

The following table exhibits the movements of the insane popu- 
lation of each of the State lioepitals for the year ending September 
30, 1883. 



It will be seen by this table that the number of admissions to 
these State hospitals during the year was 1,116, and the total num- 
ber under treatment, 2,427. The discharges were : Recovered, 309 ; 
improved, 175; unimproved, 269; as not insane, 24; died, 149, 
The percentage of recoveries on the admissions was 27 7-10; on 
the whole nnmber under treatment, 12 3-4. The deaths were 
6 1-8 per cent of the entire nnmber under care. 

RbOEIPT9 and ExPEKDmjBEe OP THE StATB H08PrrAL8 FOE THE 

AonTE Insane. 
The total receipts of the State hospitals for the acute insane, for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1883, were $527,804.82. Of 
this sum, $104,588.80 was from the State, $236,037.83 from coun- 
ties, cities and towns, and $130,559.06 from private paying patients. 
The expenditures footed up $463,400.15, of which amount $39,300 
was for salaries of medical and other officers, $109,354.88 for wages 
and labor, $144,217.30 for provisions and supplies. $43,979.6(; for 
fuel and lights, $14,668.11 for ordinary repairs, and $23,844.11 for 
buildings and improvements. The total cash assets of these institu- 
tions, October 1, 1883, as reported, was $108,928.20, and their out- 
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standing iadebtedneas amonated to $11,359.72. Attention is invited 
to the tables relating to tlie State inetitntions, before referred to, as 
showing a more extended daesidcation of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of these hospitals, daring the past fiscal year, and their re- 
spective financial cooditioD at its close. 

State Abtluhs fob the Chbonio Iitsane. 
The following table shows the changes in the State aejlnms for 
the chronic ioeane, during the year ending September 30, 1883, the 
daily average in each for the ye^r, the number nader care respect- 
ively, October 1, 1S83, and the weekly charge per patient, to the 
counties : 



It will be seen from this table that these State asylnms had 2,183 
chronic insane in their care October 1, 1883, as against 2,049, Octo- 
ber 1, 1882. The returns of the superintendents of the poor show 
that there were 1,869 chronic insane in the various county asylums 
and county poor-houses of the State, October 1, 1883, as against 
1,952, October 1, 1882. Of these, 1,316 were in connties exempt 
by this Board from the Willard Asylum Act, and 553 in the other 
counties. It thus appears that the chronic insane in the State asy- 
lums were increased 134, and in the county asylums and eonnty 
poor-houses were diminished 83, October 1, 1883, as compared with 
October 1, 1883. 

In the last two tables are included the insane State paupers, and 
the insane from the State Soldiers and Sailors' Home under care 
during the year, which do not appear in the preceding statements, 
inasmuch as tbey are not settled upon the counties. 

Receipts and Expenditijkes of the State Asylums for the 

Chkonio Insane. 

The total receipts of the State asylums for the chronic insane for 

the fiscal year ending September 30, 1883, were $400,510.14 ; and 
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noisy. One of the women had been an inmate about three years, 
was very filthy in her person and habits, noisy and violent, especially 
nights, remaining most of the time in her room ; one had recently 
been admitted, having been kept a long time insane at her home, 
and was destrnctive and extremely filthy, and confined in the base- 
ment ; one was received some six months previous, was violent and 
noisy, and allowed to wander unattended about the buildings, farm 
and grounds ; and one, an inmate four years, was excited, restless 
and noisy, requiring watchful oversight and care. None of these 
cases, so far as could be ascertained, had ever been treated in any 
State asylum, nor were they receiving any sp^ial medical supervis- 
ion ill the institution. The only attention bestowed upon them was 
by the keeper and his wife, whose time was necessarily largely en- 
grossed by other constant and pressing duties, in the cultivation of 
the farm, and in the nursing and care of over fifty pauper inmates, 
most of whom were aged, helpless and infirm. 

After full consultation and comparison of views in the matter, 
the Commissioner of the district and the Secretary, addressed a com- 
munication to the superintendent of the poor of the county, urgently 
recommending the removal of these insane from the poor-house to 
the custody and care of the State. The State Commissioner in 
Lunacy, who visited the institution in company with the Secretary, 
also addressed the superintendent upon the subject, strongly advis- 
ing their removal. No action being taken by this oflicer, the sub- 
ject was brought to the notice of the board of supervisors of the 
county, at their last annual sessiori, but to no effect. In the mean 
time, one of the insane women referred to had been removed by 
her relatives, and was under their care at her home. A second visit 
to the poor-house, by the Secretary, in November last, showed that 
there had been no improvement in the management and condition 
of the remaining insane in the institution, since last visited. 

It appearing to the satisfaction of the Board, from the reports of 
the Commissioner of the district and the Secretary, and also from 
the testimony of the State Commissioner in Limacy, that the pro- 
visions for the custody and care of the chronic pauper insane of War- 
ren county were wholly insufficient and improper, the Board, at a 
meeting on the 12th of December last, made an order, in pursuance 
of chapter 713 of the Laws of 1871, directing the superintendent 
of the poor of that county, to remove the insane then in its poor- 
house to the Willard Asylum for the Insane, which order, with 
proper notice thereof, was duly served on that officer. 
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gers and a yearly expenditure of $777,144 of public funds to care 
properly for one portion of its insane, numbering 3,684 patients, 
while another portion of its insane, numbering 4,761, are regarded 
merely as a circumstance in the system of public charities and cor- 
rection of two great cities, with only such supervision as can be 
given them in conjunction with the paupers and criminals of those 
cities. That the matter is one of great importance is proved by the 
rate of increase of insane in these two counties since 1871, which has 
been as follows : 

1871. 1883. 

New York 1, 393 3, 525 

Kings county 684 1, 236 

Total 2, 077 4, 761 



In view of these facts, the Board recommends that the care of the 
insane in New York and Kings counties be placed in each county 
under a separate department, entirely independent of the respective 
Departments of Public Charities and Correction. 

By chapter 82 of the Laws of 1863, Monroe county sdught 
and obtained authority from the Legislature to provide for 
both its acute and chronic insane. A building for this pur- 
pose was erected on the grounds of the poor-house f^rm, 
near Rochester, with accommodations for some fifty patients. 
This soon became crowded, and additions thereto, from time 
to time, have been made, so that the institution now has ca- 
pacity for about 200 inmates. It is under the general direction and 
control of a board of trustees appointed by the supervisors, and is 
in the immediate charge of a resident physician . Its expenses are 
met in the annual tax levy of the county, and its accounts are kept 
entirely separate from those of the poor-house. 

For several years the county retained all of its insane, but lately, 
it sends a part of its acute class to the State hospitals, and it has 
also a few chronic cases at the Willard Asylum. In numerous visits 
to the institution during the year, by members and ofiicers of the 
Board, it was found that the buildings were greatly crowded, and 
its administration, in consequence, extremely difficult and embarrass- 
ing. The medical superintendent reported 238 patients under. care 
October 1, 1883, of whom 95 were men and 143 women. 

Impressed with the importance of early relieving the crowded 
condition of the institution, the trustees, during the year, have had 
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the matter under careful advisement. Two modes of relief offered 
and were fully discussed : First, the removal of a part of the in- 
sane to State asylums ; and second, the extension of the present 
buildings. We understand that the latter course has been decided 
upon, and that the erection of additional buildings will soon be 
commenced. The Board cannot approve of this proposal, but, on 
the contrary, recommend that the authority given to Monroe county 
to retain its acute insane be withdrawn ; and that this county be 
placed upon the same footing, both in regard to its acute and chronic 
insane, as are the other counties of the State. 

The Insane in CnY Alms-Houses. 

The various city alms-houses of the State retain a few chronic in- 
sane, but none of them have made any speciaL provision for this 
class. The following table furnishes a list of these institutions with 
the number of insane respectively in each, October 1, 1883 : 

NmrJ)er of hisome October 1, 1883. 

Institutions. Males. Females. Total. 

Kingston City Alms-house 

Newburgh City Alms-house 3 3 6 

Oswego City Alms-house 2 1 3 

Poughkeepsie City Alms-house 2 .6 8 

Total 7 10 17 

In their visits to these institutions during the year, by members 
and officers of the Board, the condition of the insane in them was 
carefully examined and inquired into, and there were no greatly 
disturbed or violent cases in their care. Each of these cities has a 
number of insane at the various State asylums, and it is their set- 
tled policy to retain only the most quiet and harmless class . We 
found no occasion during the year to recommend any removals. 

The Blind. 

The average number of blind in the State institutions for the 
education of this class during the year, was 400 as against 399 last 
year. The following table shows the average numl)er in each of 
these institutions, and the average weekly expenditure for their 
education, maintenance and care : 
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deaf-mutes. Since then there have been added five institu- 
tions of this class, all of which share alike in the appropriations by 
the State, in proportion to the number of pupils respectively in- 
structed. The whole number of pupils in these institutions Octo- 
ber 1, 1883, was 1,199, as against 1,297, October 1, 1882. The fol- 
lowing is a list of these institutions, with^ the number of pupils- re- 
spectively in each : 

Number of Pupils^ October 1, 1883. 

iDstitutioDS. Males. Females. Total. 

New York Institution forthe Deaf and Dumb, N. Y. 233 115 347 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf 

andDumb, New York..: 90 67 157 

Central New York Institution for Deaf -Mutes, Rome, 99 64 153 

Le Couteulx St. Mary's Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 

Buffalo \ 86 68 154 

St. Joseph's Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, Fordham 103 134 237 

Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Roch- 
ester 76 75 151 

Total . , 686 513 1199 



The total receipts of these institutions for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1883, including $177,588.70 from the State, were $399,- 
840.42, and the gross expenditures amounted to $391,128.88. A 
classification of these items will be found in the^ appended tables 
before noticed. 

The visits of the standing committee on the deaf and dumb, 
show these institutions to be generally in good condition, and meet- 
ing properly the purposes for which they are designed. The 
schools are not crowded, and the accommodations for this class, we 
believe, are for the present fully adequate to the demand. We in- 
vite attention to the report of the committee on the deaf and dumb 
hereto appended. 

Idiots. 

The provision for idiots, by the State, is two-fold, viz. : Educa- 
tional and Custodial. The educational institution — The New York 
Asylum for Idiots at Syracuse — had an average of 318 pupils 
during the year, as against 305 the preceding year. The school 
has been full the entire year, and there are still considerable num- 
bers of teachable idiotic children in poor-houses and in indigent 
families, owing to the lack of State accommodations for this class. 
The receipts of the asylum for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
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1883, were $62,803.03, of which sum, $49,500 was from the State. 
The whole expenditures were $62,636.43, being entirely for cur- 
rent expenses. 

The Custodial Branch Asylum for Females, at Newark, main- 
tained an average of 132 inmates during the year, as against 125 
last year, and its accommodations are all taken. A few of these 
were former pupils in the Idiot Asylum School, but most of them 
have been transferred from poor-houses and alms-houses, and many 
of them are the mothers of illegitimate and enfeebled children. 
The poor-houses and alms-houses still contain large numbers of feeble- 
minded girls and young women, who would be promptly removed, 
were the State accommodations adequate to their custody and care. 
The current expenses for the year were $17,798.41. The average 
weekly cost of maintenance and care was $2.60. 

The Custodial Branch for Males, near Syracuse, had an average 
of about 35 inmates during the year, most of whom were trans- 
ferred from the Asylum School. These are employed mainly 
upon the farm, and their labor contributes toward their support. 
The poor-houses yet shelter considerable numbers of this class, 
many of whom could be greatly improved and rendered useful, 
under the supervision and care of the State. 

Since the date of our last report this institution and the State 
have met with a great loss by the death of Dr. Hervey B. Wilbur, 
the superintendent of the Idiot Asylum. 

Dr. Wilbur was the pioneer instructor of idiots in this country ; 
he established the New York Asylum in 1851, and for thirty-one 
years he watched over it with loving solicitude, giving his whole 
time and thought to the interests of the children committed to his 
care. But while thus devoted to those who were his peculiar charge, 
he never allowed his desire for their good to blind him to the claims 
and rights of others. His great object was to carry on this institu- 
tion in such a manner that it should not become an undue burden 
upon the people of the State, and his economy and careful bu&iness 
management in the use of public money were as remarkable as his 
never-failing enthusiasm and success in devising new methods for 
helping the helpless ones over whom he watched. 

The just perception of the claims of the tax payers, and the realiza- 
tion that public funds, after all, come out of private pockets, is so 
rare when combined with such devotion to his own special work as 
was shown by Dr. Wilbur, that it deserves the recognition of those 
who for years have known and valued him. 
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This Board, when, as in tlvis case, so much is amiss, has but one 
i*ecommendation to make, viz. : a prompt change of administration, 
and thorough reorganization by its board of managers. 

4. Tlie Catholic Protectory^ West Fwrms^ New York. 

This Board commends the industrial training of this institution, 
which is varied and calculated to fit the inmates for self-support upon 
leaving. 

It believes that the Protectory already exceeds, in the number 
of its inmates, the limit possible for personal and paternal govern- 
ment, and opposes its enlargement. 
^ It recommends, 

1. That greater care be given to the cleanliness in person and 
dress of the boys ; 

2. That greater regard be paid to the neatness of the buildings 
generally; and, 

3. That the water-closets be renovated with regard to proper 
sanitation, and so heated and connected by covered passages with 
the buildings, as to be safe in cold and rainy weather, and that the 
bath-rooms be repaired and kept in good order. 

Female Depa/rtmervt. 

This department of the Protectory is under the charge of the 
Sisters of Charity, and this Board, while taking pleasure in testify- 
ing to the excellence of their management in every respect, has no 
recommendation to make. 

5. T/ie Catholic Protectory^ Buffalo, 

This is a very small institution ; its industries are modeled after 
those of the Catholic Protectory at West Farms. The resources of 
the institution are limited and its usefulness consequently somewhat 
impaired. 

6. Tlie State Reformatory^ Elmi/ra, 

This institution continues in a very satisfactory condition, and the 
intelligence and faithfulness of its management is creditable to this 
State. 

This Board recommends a moderate appropriation by the State 
for a separate hospital building, based upon plans and specifications 
submitted to this Board and approved by it. 
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funds. • The removal of many of the more disturbed and violent 
chronic insane from these institutions, to the custody of the State, 
during the year, has also largely aided in working these improve- 
ments, by relieving the counties of the burden and care of some of 
their most troublesome and expensive class. There is still much to 
bo accomplished in these directions, especially in providing better 
facilities for the treatment, nursing and care of the disabled and sick, 
and in the further removals of the insane, which can be effected only 
by continued and well directed efforts, enforced and kept up by an 
enlightened and intelligent public sentiment upon the subject. 

One of the important and valuable agencies in improving the 
poor-houses, and the administration of public relief, is the annual 
conventions of the county superintendents of the poor, and other 
officers interested in the oversight and care of the infirm and de- 
pendent classes. The convention of 1883, held at Syracuse, was 
largely attended, and this board was represented, and participated 
in its proceedings. During its sessions, the various questions affect- 
ing the care of the insane, of delinquent and dependent children, the 
administration of out-door relief, and as to the distressed and infirm 
classee, generally, were fully and intelligently discussed, and it is 
believed with good practical results. These conventions will doubt- 
less be kept up, as the interest in them seemingly increases each 
year. 

The continuance of faithful and competent superintendents, keep- 
ers and other officers, having the control and care of the poor, for 
longer terms than heretofore, irrespective of party considerations, 
we believe to be a matter of great public importance. It will be a 
long step in advance, when these officers are chosen and retained 
solely on account of their fitness and faithfulness to their duties, 
and that without regard to their political views, or party associa- 
tions. It is gratifying to add that this course is being pnrsned in 
some of the counties, and the public thus benefited by the accumu- 
lated experience of those in charge of its infirm, distressed and de- 
pendent classes. 

Pauper Returns. 
The following table shows the whole number of paupers in the 
various poor-houses and alms-houses of the State, during the year, 
and the number in their care November 1, 1883, as reported by the 
respective officers: 
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its purposes, and in many instances, we believe, works actual and 
positive injury. The large fund raised yearly by tax for such relief . 
is often expended by officere selected or chosen in party strife, 
whose success depends upon the activity and zeal of those who 
thus sliare in the public bounty. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
persons who would otherwise provide for themselves, soon learn to 
lean upon the poor-law officers for partial support, and, when this 
means is cut off, with their powers of self-assertion impaired or 
entirely lost, they readily accept the poor-house as their home, and 
settle upon the public as permanent burdens the remainder of their 
lives. 

The evils of this mode of public relief, and the necessity of 
reform in its administration, have often been pointed out in the 
reports of this Board. The matter has received the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the standing committee on out-door relief during 
the year, and much important and valuable information in regard to 
it has thus been secured. • We beg careful attention to the views and 
recommendations of the committee upon the subject, whose report 
appears hereto annexed. 

Children in Poor-Housks and Alms-Houses. 

The returns of the superintendents show that there were sixty 
children, between the ages of two and sixteen years, in various county 
poor-houses of this State, November 1, 1883, as follows : Albany, 1 ; 
Broome, 1 ; Cattaraugus, 1 ; Chemung, 1 ; Columbia, 1 ; Cortland, 1 ; 
Dutchess, 4; Erie, 6; Essex, 5; Franklin, 2; Fulton, 2; Greene, 
2 ; Herkimer, 1 ; Lewis, 1 ; Montgomery, 3 ; Oneida, 6 ; Orange, 
1; Oswego, 2; Otsego, 4; Rockland,!; St. Lawrence, 1 ; Steuben, 
1 ; Sullivan, 1 , Tompkins, 2 ; Warren, 6 ; Wayne, 2 ; and Wyom- 
ing, 1. At the same time there were twenty-seven such children 
in the Kings county alms-house, and five in various city alms-houses. 
The city of New York provides for its sick, infirm and helpless 
children in its nursery hospitals on Randall's Island. The number 
in their care November 1, 1883, was 268. 

According to the reports, the poor-houses of the following 
counties contained no children over two years old, ^fovember 
1, 1883: Allegany, Chautauqua, Chenango, Clinton, Delaware, 
Genesee, JeflEerson, Livingston, Madison, Monroe, Niagara, 
Onondaga, Ontario, Orleans, Putnam, Queens, Rensselaer, Rich- 
mond, Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Seneca, Sqftpljf, Tioga, 
XJlster, Washington, Westchester and Yates. 
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Hospitals. 

These institntions number 57. During the year they had 
in all 30,774 patients as against 27,580 last year. The number 
under treatment October 1, 1883, was 3,009 as against 2,793 October 
1, 1882. Of these, 1,563 were males and 1,446 females. The total 
receipts for the year were $1,747,849.06, and the expenditures 
$1,593,873.91. The tables already referred to classify the receipts 
and expenditures of these institntions and show, also, the changes 
in the patients and the results of treatment during the year. 

DiSPRNSABIES. 

There are 39 dispensaries in the State, situated mostiy in the 
large cities. The receipts of these institutions, for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1883, were $150,322.25, and the expen- 
ditures $125,242.21. The tables, to which attention has before been 
called, give a list of these institutions, showing the number of 
beneficiary patients treated during the year, and also classify their 
receipts and expenditures. 

State Paupers. 

The operations oi the law regarding State paupers during the 
year ending September 30, 1883, were as follows : The number of 
such paupers under care October 1, 1882, was,nn State alms-houses, 
140 ; in State insane asylums, 20 ; in orphan asylums, 3 ; total, 163. 
The commitments during the year were : Males, 1,033 ; females, 393 ; 
total, 1,426, as against 1,392 committed the preceding year. The 
whole number provided for in the course of the year was 1,589 ; the 
number last year was 1,556. The changes in the several State alms- 
houses during the year were : Discharged recovered and able to pro- 
vide for themselves, 504 ; adopted into families, 4 ; absconded, 67 ; 
transferred to other institntions, 9 ; furnished transportation to their 
homes or places of legal settlement in other States and countries 
784 ; died, 40. This left 158 in the various State alms-liouses, Octo- 
ber 1, 1883, as against 140, October 1, 1882. There were also, at 
the same time, 28 insane in State asylums, and three children in 
orphan asylums, thus making in all 189 under care October 1, 1883, 
as against 163, October 1, 1882. 

The extent to which this State is burdened by the influx of insane, 
feeble-minded and otherwise infirm and helpless persons from out- 
side localities, who have no valid claim upon its charities, and the 
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landed at the port of Now York, 16 at other United States ports, 
and 34 at various Canadian ports. All of these paupers were found 
in our pqor-houses, asylums, hospitals and other charitable institu- 
tions, and being supported by the State or by its various cities or 
counties. In every instance the infirmity was found to have existed 
before leaving their homes, and they would have burdened the pub- 
lic of this State the remainder of their lives had they continued to 
remain in this country. The total expense of returning these help- 
less persons to their respective homes, from which it is evident they 
had been sent to escape the burden of their maintenance and care, 
was $1,603.12 ; the j^^r capita expense, $23.23. Since the law went 
into effect, July 1, 1880, the whole number of such paupers thus 
returned has been 182 ; the aggregate expenditure has been $4,552.- 
04 ; the expenditure per person, $25.01. To have maintained these 
paupers in the poor-houses and other institutions in which they 
were found, would have involved for each an annual outlay, at least 
four times greater than the expenee of sending them to their homes; 
and estimating the probable average duration of their lives at fifteen 
years, they would in that time have imposed enormous burdens 
upon the State, or its various cities or counties, in the total of taxes 
for their maintenance. A careful record of the names, sex, age, 
birth-place, condition,, etc., of each person, with the dates, circum- 
stances and expense attending their removal is kept in a book pro- 
vided for the purpose in the office of this Board; and notice of their 
return is forwarded to the authorities of the city or town, society, 
relative, individual or person by whom they were shipped to 
America. It may be well to add, that no such pauper, thus removed, 
has reappeared in this State, and that no complaint has come to the 
Board from the countries to which they were returned, that his or 
her removal was improper. 

The law of Congress regulating immigration, passed Augnst 3, 
1882, provides for a tax of fifty cents on each foreign passenger, to 
be levied on and paid to the collector of the port at which they shall 
land, by the vessel bringing them to the United States. The act 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into contract with 
such Board, commissioner or officer as may be designated by the 
Governor or Legislature of any State, to take charge of the local 
affairs of immigration in the ports of snch States, and to provide 
for the support and relief of such immigrants landing therein, as 
may fall into distress or need public aid. It is made the duty of such 
Board, Commissioner or officer to examine into the condition of all 
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force their return under the law in the vessels by which they came, 
is lost. We believe, first, that no sick •immigrant should be allowed 
to leave the port, unless in the care of relatives abundantly able and 
wiilingto provide for their support, and that when sickness arises after 
they shall have reached their destination, the expense of their recov- 
ery and care, if they be indigent, should be met out of the fund 
collected at the port by the Commissioners of Emigration, and not 
by the counties ; and second, that all persons suspected of lunacy, 
incurable disease, or chronic pauperism, should be held at the port 
until the facts in their case can be fully determined, by repeated 
careful examinations, and their return enforced, if need be, in 
accordance with the statute. Of the cases removed by this Board 
the present year at the expense of the State, nineteen were persons 
that had landed at the port of New York, all of whom had entailed 
more or less expense upon the counties of the State, and should have 
been prevented from landing, and at once returned to the countries 
from which they came, by the Commissioners of Emigration, at the 
expense of the vessels bringing them to this country, as the Federal 
law prescribes. 

2. The Commissioners make no provision for sick and dis- 
abled indigent immigrants landing at United States ports, other 
than New York, nor for the return of lunatic, chronic or other in- 
curable paupers shipped to this State through such ports. Thus, 
an immigrant reaching this State by way of Portland, Boston,, or 
Philadelphia, on becoming sick or disabled, if in indigent circum- 
stances, is thrown upon the locality in which he may be found, for 
treatment and support. So, also, in the case of the imbecile or 
otherwise chronic alien pauper, shipped from Europe to this State 
through other ])orts than New York, he has passed beyond the 
Federal agencies of the port at which he landed, is rejected by our 
Commissioners of Emigration, and the burden of his care falls up^n 
some county of this State, or the expense of his return upon the 
State. We believe that the care of indigent, disabled immigrants, 
coming into this State through other ports than New York, should 
be assumed by the Commissioners of Emigration, and that chronic 
and incurable paupers, thrust upon the State through such ports, 
should be removed by them to the ports whence they came, and 
their return enforced while the opportunity exists. As at present 
executed, the Federal law is no barrier against the shipment of 
insane, imbecile and other chronic paupers into this State ihrough 

other ports than New York, and, apparentl3^, a feeble one there. 

G 
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obtained through examinations by our consuls abroad, and a system 
of consular certificates against their being chronic or " assisted '' 
paupers or criminals, arranged, to be transmitted to the Emigrant 
Commissioners of the port at which the immigrants are to be landed. 
A small outlay by the Federal Government would meet the ex- 
pense of such examinations and certifications, which would, in 
no way, tend to impede legitimate immigration to this country. 

While we believe the evils regarding the immigration and ship- 
ment of chronic paupers and helpless dependents to this country 
can be fully and effectually met only by appropriate congressional 
legislation ; until this is accomplished, it is clearly the duty and in- 
terest of the State to protect itself against the accumulation of these 
classes, by their prompt return, as heretofore, to the various locali- 
ties from which they may bo sent. The per capita expense of the 
return of these unjust burdens thrust upon this State is less than 
the cost of their maintenance and care in our asylums, hospitals and 
alms-houses, for three months. When we contemplate that the 
probable average duration of the lives of these persons is fully 
fifteen years, the need of such return, is fully apparent. We ac- 
cordingly recommend another moderate appropriation by the Legis- 
lature (say three thousand dollars) to continue this work until Con- 
gress, by appropriate action, shall protect our State against the 
influx, and consequent lite-long support of chronic foreign paupers 
pushed upon it through New York, Boston and other sea ports, 
and by the way of Canada. 

In connection with this subject, the following table exhibits the 
cost to this State of the New York city emigration office for the 
last seven years, .by legislative appropriations, for the commissioners 
of emigration, compiled from the books of the State comptroller : 

Fiscal year ending Septariber 30 . 

1876. Paid to commissionet^ on account of appro- 

priation provided by chapter 291, laws 

of 1876 $57,368 26 

1877. Paid to commissioners on a(jcount of appro- 

priations provided by chapter 291, laws 

of 1876, and chapter 275 laws of 1877 . . 183,569 93 

1878. Paid to commissionsers on account of ap- 

propriation by chapter 275, laws of 1877, 

and chapter 252, laws of 1878 163,341 09 
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examination and report, have been approved, viz. : St. James' 
Home, New York, and the Children's Home Association of Amster- 
dam. 

New York State Children's Home Association, Rochester. 

On informal charges made to members of this Board by letters and 
otherwise, and on public rumor, a special committee was appointed 
to investigate the management and affairs of the New York State 
Children's Home Association at Rochester. The testimony given 
before the committee is on file in the office of the Board, and the 
report of the committee is hereto appended. 

Examination of the Insane of the Binghamton Asylum. 

By section 21 of chapter 280 of the Laws of 1879, establishing 
the Binghamton Asylum for the Chronic Insane, this Board is re- 
quired, by a specially appointed committee, annually to visit the 
asylum, and personally inspect and examine its official records and 
confer with the superintendent, with the view to directing the dis- 
charge or removal to the counties from which they came, of any 
quiet and harmless insane in the institution. This work has been 
performed during the year, and the report of the committee upon 
the subject is hereto annexed. 

Provision for Adult Female Idiots. 

The subject of adequate and proper provision for adult female 
idiots, is a matter of great importance. As has been pointed out 
by this Board, they cannot be properly cared for and protected in 
the poor-houses, and the consequence of leaving them in these insti- 
tutions, or at large, is found in idiocy transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another, a continuing, and sometimes an increasing burden 
on the public. To adequately protect these cases cuts off this 
source of pauperism, and the wisdom of this policy has been recog- 
nized by previous Legislatures by the appropriations made to estab- 
lish and maintain the branch asylum at Newark. This subject and 
the needs of this class will be considered in a special report to the 
Legislature. 

Applications for State Aid, other than for Usual Expenses, 
Br Charitable and Correctional Institutions. 

In compliance with section 7, of chapter 951 of the Laws of 
1867, the Boards of trustees and managers of various State Charita- 
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Binghamton Asylum for the Chronic Insane. 

The total appropriation applied for by this institution is $66,866, 
95, as follows ; For refunding the maintenance account moneys 
expended for other purposes, $16,549.45 ; for buildings and im- 
provements including the erection of barns and sheds, supplying 
farm implements, tools, etc., $35,817.50 ; and for the alteration, re- 
pairs and fitting up an adjoining building for patients, $14,500. The 
first item not being an application for future expenditure, this' 
Board does not feel authorized to pass upon it. Of the second 
item, the Board recommends an appropriation of $20,590, the 
objects and purposes of which are set forth in the report of the 
. committee before referred to. The third item is disapproved for 
the following reasons : During the past year, a large number of 
disturbed and violent chronic insane have been removed from the 
county asylums and county poorrhouses to the custody and care 
of the State, thus greatly relieving the necessities for this class. 
The Willard Asylum Las some spare room, which, with the addi- 
tional room given at the Binghamton Asylum upon the completion 
of the building now in process of erection, we believe, will meet 
the demands of the State, for the time being, for the chronic insane. 

Willard Asylum for the Insane. 

In addition to the application of this asylum for an appropriation 
for the purchase of additional lands, before referred 'to, it has ap- 
plied to this Board for its approval of an application for an ap- 
propriation for other purposes, as follows : For heating, lighting 
and furnishing new building, and for the extension of the cul- 
vert under the railroad embankment across the ravine, $3,000. 
The Board deems these expenditures proper and necessary, and 
recommends an appropriation of $2,400, for the former, and $600 
for the latter object. 

State HomoRopathic Asylum for Insa/ne. 

The application orf this institution for appropriation foots up 
$77,000. Of this sum, the largest item is $50,000 for two new day 
rooms, which this Board disapproves for the following reasons : The 
present capacity of the asylum is for 400 patients. It now has 278 
patients, about equally divided between the sexes, which is a greater 
number than the average since its opening, thus leaving room for 122 
additional patients. The institution has two large well lighted and 
pleasant corridors, and several large dormitory rooms in the centre 
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10 
26 
17 
10 



1 

3 

» • 

5 
5 
1 



2 
3 



8,205 



I 



•a 



68 
15 
24 



19 
24 
10 
16 

9 

22 
12 

4 

18 

146 

5 

6 



16 
12 



12 

20 
8 
15 
15 
94 
15 
26 
52 
49 
19 
29 



3 
3 



4 
2 



8 
11 
10 
4 
1 
3 

13 
14 
40 



395 



15 

6 

8 

10 

36 

28 

4 

32 

32 

19 



Remaining Nov. 1, 1883. 



® 



4 

8 

18 

10 

3 

9 

27 

12 

12 

26 

64 

9 

5 



1,177 



120 

27 

100 



66 
109 
32 
48 
34 
141 
45 
16 
76 

an 

32 
32 
29 
38 
39 



64 
54 
42 
87 
71 

114 
57 
68 

236 

125 
46 

108 



47 
48 
17 
43 
109 
65 
39 
85 
82 
48 



51 
56 
94 
49 
22 
23 
47 
37 
43 
115 
75 
30 
23 



3.658 



6 



88 
31 
82 



26 
66 
17 
60 
42 
56 
41 
23 
35 
251 
34 
28 
32 
22 
34 



37 

58 
17 
66 
48 
69 
29 
26 
236 
138 
28 
90 



71 
40 
16 
13 
83 
55 
22 
88 
52 
12 



9 
19 
71 
38 
28 
12 
17 
26 
46 
61 
54 
41 

9 



2,693 



o 



208 

58 

182 



92 

175 

49 

108 

76 

197 

86 

39 

111 

605 

66 

60 

61 

60 

78 



101 
112 

50 
1.53 
119 
183 

86 

94 
472 
26:^ 

74 
198 



118 

88 

33 

56 

192 

120 

61 

173 

134 

eo 



60 

75 

165 

87 

SO 

35 

64 

63 

89 

176 

129 

71 

32 



6,351 



9 



66 
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TABLE 0. 

Showing the number of hisane^ idiots y epileptics^ blind, deaf-mutes^ and 
children, in the county poor-houses, October 81, 1883. 



COUNTIES. 



Albany 

AlleRaoy 

Broome 

Cattaraugus . . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua • 

Chemunf? 

Chenanjfo 

Clinton 

Coiumbia... . 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Brie 

Bssex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton .. .. 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

I^ewis 

Llvinjfston... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga .... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins .... 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washinarton .. 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 
Wyoming.. .. 
Yates 

Total 



a 



37 

7 

75 



17 
74 
1 
41 
S4 
36 
44 



2 

281 
12 

8 
6 
8 
8 



36 
42 
15 

56 
28 
13 
23 

236 

109 

5 

75 

"43* 
16 

8 

21 
14 

7 
20 
22 



2 

4 

46 

37 

4 



9 
24 
74 

" is 

3 

1,678 



2 

o 



3 

5 

17 



4 

17 

iO 

6 

12 

13 

9 

2 

1 

16 

10 

4 

2 

4 



1 

% m 

1 



6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 

"I' 

13 
2 

*7" 

1 

5 

13 

13 

3 



2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 
1 

19 
2 

2GI 



CO 

2, 
a 



3 
'7 
'2 



4 

10 

6 

2 



1 

29 

4 

5 



5 
4 



4 

3 

1 

12 



4 
3 
4 
4 

'2 
4 

o 
12 



199 



c 



4 
6 



6 
1 
3 

» 

6 
2 
1 
7 
7 
4 
3 
1 



2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


5 


6 


5 




7 


5 


2 


2 


3 


3 


10 


6 


10 


6 


1 


3 


7 


5 



3 
3 

2 

'4 
3 
2 
6 
3 



3 
2 
4 



3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

143 



CD 

9 

s 

I 

as 

o 

Q 



2 

1 
1 



2 



1 
1 
3 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 



1 
3 



32 



mm *• 



o £ 

— >» 



2 
3 
5 



1 
10 



1 
3 



9 
1 



8 
1 
2 



2 
1 



3 
2 
1 
2 



3 

'3 

2" 
1 

*i' 

6 
3 
2 
1 
2 



2 

4 
S 



3 
3 
1 

• a • 

4 
2 
1 



10; 



£a 



1 
I 



1 
1 

4 

6 
5 

2 
2 

■ 

2 



8 
5 



2 

4 



• • ^ 

1 
1 



1 

"i 
■'2 
"i 

2 

» • • 

1 

59 
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TABLE 10. 

S/u)2vinff the proparlion of tiative and foreign horn persons supported 
in the coimfy poor-houses, duri?ig the year ending October 31, 1883. 



COUNTIES. 



Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Gattarau^s. . . 

Cayuga 

Chautauquth .. 
Chemung ..... 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Brie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston.. . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego r. . 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer ... 
Richmond .... 

Rockland 

St. Lawrence 
Saratoga. .... 
Schenectady . . 
Schoharie .. 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins.. ., 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Westchester.. 
Wyoming . . . 
Yates 



o 



748 
133 
397 



599 

308 

150 

142 

183 

393 

136 

63 

253 

2,357 

127 

95 

90 

141 

201 



73 



440 

70 

249 



209 
187 
89 
327 
200 
837 
145 
665 
819 
565 
239 
S90 



207 
168 
66 
255 
630 
281 
150 
281 
£28 
161 



539 

192 

95 

67 

104 

25(( 

78 

27 

195 

1,533 

71 

50 

47 

90 



1 



•)0 



a 



308 
63 

148 



164 
89 
63 

231 

i:% 

598 
93 
595 
315 
266 
176 
237 



60 

lis 

64 
75 

78 
137 
58 
36 
58 
825 
56 
45 
43 
51 
79 



Total 



87 
158 
313 
121 

91 
106 
164 
108 
272 
319 
569 

96 

80 



113 
88 
43 
229 
409 
166 

lis 

129 
224 
130 



45 
98 
26 
96 
65 

239 
62 
70 

504 

299 
63 

153 



94 

80 

23 

•J8 

221 

115 

37 

152 

104 

31 



72 

120 

170 

71 

35 

81 

131 

60 

196 

243 

346 

43 

57 



15 
88 

143 
50 
56 
25 
83 
48 
76 
76 

223 
53 
23 



> 

etf 



300 

92 

266 



411 

172 

116 

117 

99 

223 

114 

87 

145 

780 

64 

52 

68 

75 

116 



164 

96 

62 

190 

84 

277 

48 

285 

399 

257 

105 

208 



131 

133 

80 

60 

233 

IM 

53 

99 

183 

72 



26 

103 

160 

66 

74 

44 

94 

83 

196 

108 

178 

55 

53 



16,20" 



10,455 



5,753 



7,766 



c 
"S 



448 

41 

131 



188 

136 

44) 

25 

83 

171 

26 

108 
1,577 
6:{ 
43 
22 
66 
86 



45 

91 

87 

137 

116 

660 

97 

380 

420 

808 

134 

182 



76 

35 

86 

195 

407 

147 

97 

182 

145 

89 



61 

66 

153 

65 

17 

62 

70 

25 

76 

211 

391 

41 

28 



8,451 



68 



ANNUAL RePuKT of the 



TABLE 11. 
Amount expended for support and relief duriiig the year. 



COCNTIES. 



fn connection 
with the pour- 
houses. 



For out- door 
relief. 



Total. 



Albanr ■ -.. 
Allegany — 
Brooaie . . . . 
Cattaraugus 

Cayuir<i - • • 
Chautauqua 
Chemung . .. 
Chenango. .. 

Clinton 

Crjiumbia ... 
Cortland . 
Delaware ... 
Dutchess ... 
Erie 



4.407 06 
14,187 78 



Eaaqx 

Franklia 

tFulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton. .. . 
Herkimer.. .. 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Ijivinffston 

Madison 

Monroe 

♦Montgomery. 

Niaj^ara 

Oneida 

Onondaga. — 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer. . . 

Richmond 

liockland 

St. Lawrence.. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady ., 

Schoharie 

Schuyler... .. 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

SuUiran 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster. . 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Westchester .. 
Wyoming. ... 
Yates 



Total. 



7,348 63 

13,177 38 

4,602 10 

8.^1 16 

13,7fi2 08 

21,754 12 

8,45:! 03 

2,374 16 

13,211 09 

73,4:i» 41 

5, Ji74 45 

6,014 30 



6,6.56 a5 
7,313 00 



$6,740 14 
7,?i0 98 



r>.4i>3 49 
ll.»><7 00 

7.628 43 
13.629 52 

t(.l»i02 
17,Ua9 13 

Jl,o06 66 
45.304 49 
24.246 32 
9.20i3i 
19,285 19 



9,211 02 
11,5:.'2 28 

2,600 00 
11,287 30 
21,226 56 
17,449 09 

5,875 79 
14,001 93 
12,553 31 

5,59191 



5,120 84 

5..546 67 

27,276 31 

8,(fi0 75 

2,459 87 

2,800 61 

4,891 48 

3,973 31 

9,012 87 

13.696 Ot 

16,105 31 

4,745 00 

3,343 36 



$631,869 51 



20.297 41 
11.912 63 

I 

'6,776*88 
1^.955 66 . 

314 14 
2.402 50 > 
6,799 06 I 

'5P",224 68 
10,831 62 

6,hiSi 28 



9,355 37 
1,319 U 



! 



$32.388 34 
11,207 30 
21.908 73 

27,64tf'6t 
24.090 01 

4.6QS 10 
15,112 04 
38.717 74 
23.068 36 
]0,SM58 

9.173 SS 

13,311 OB 

L12.663 49 

16.506 or? 

12,584 58 

"ieiois'ss 

863SM 



1,200 00 ■ 
25.394 00 I 
2,044 32 
4,800 86 
4,579 65 
76.856 15 



24,522 25 

40,000 00 

10,837 44 

6.545 36 



21,994 33 
6,564 83 



2,5S6 57 

11.740 04 

3,002 93 

457 97 

3,5U62 



5,145 80 



8,170 56 

17,187 17 

17.351 40 

2.456 22 

10,790 98 

1,902 96 

6.166 86 

1,252 55 

4,509 85 

3,241 09 

920 20 

3,600 00 

946 21 



$^,413 43 



7.638 40 
36,481 00 

9.ff»75 
18.439 38 
12,7:8 07 
94.796 28 

il.riOO 00 
60.aS74 
64,346 3S 
30.041 78 
25.830 56 



81.305 24 
18.0K7U 

2.000 00 
13.813 8T 
33.906 60 
90.433 01 

6.833 70 
17,518 66 
13.658 81 
10.740 n 



18,29140 
23.7S3 84 
44,flE37 71 
10.506 97 
13.3n85 

4.708 56 
11.058 84 

5«S36 86 
13,585 fS 
16,937 18 
17,025 54 

8.345 OO 

4.38B57 



$1,140,283 94 



* Property belongs to keeper; no expenditures furui&hed. t No expenditures fumlBhed 



State Board of Charities. 
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TABLE 10. 

Sliotving the proportion of 7iative and foreign horn persons supported 
in the county poor-houses, during the year ending October 31, 1883. 



• 

COUNTIES. 


t 
o 


• 


• 

a 


• 

> 


• 

c 
be 

2 


Albany 


748 
133 
397 

599 

308 

159 

142 

182 

393 

136 

63 

253 

2,357 

127 

95 

90 

141 

201 

209* 

187 
89 
327 
200 
837 
145 
665 
819 
565 
239 
390 


440 

70 

249 

639' 

102 

95 

67 

104 

25(( 

78 

27 

195 

1,532 

71 

50 

47 

90 

122 

164 

89 

63 

231 

i:% 

598 

93 

595 

315 

266 

176 

237 


308 

63 

148 

60" 

115 
64 
75 
78 
137 
58 
36 
58 
825 
56 
45 
43 
51 
79 

• • • • • • • 

45 
98 
26 
96 
65 

239 
52 
70 

504 

299 
63 

153 


300 

92 

266 

• • • • • « 1 

411 

172 

116 

117 

99 

222 

114 

87 

145 

780 

64 

52 

68 

75 

116 

164' 

96 
62 

190 
84 
277 
48 
285 
399 
257 
105 
208 


448 


Allegany 

Broome 

Cattarau^s 

Cay ufira 


41 
131 

188 


Chautauquih 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 


136 
4;) 
25 

83 


Columbia.... 

Cortland 


171 


Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 


26 

108 
1.577 


Essex 

Franklin ^ 

Fulton 

Genesee 


6:i 
43 
22 
6(( 


Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 


86 
45 


Jefferson 

Lewis 


91 
87 


LiTineston.. 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 

Niagara 


137 

116 

560 

97 

880 


Oneida ... 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orleans 


420 
808 
134 
182 




207 
168 
66 
255 
630 
281 
150 
281 
328 
161 


113 

88 
43 
229 
409 
166 
113 
129 
224 
130 


94 

80 

23 

26 

221 

U5 

37 

152 

104 

31 


131 

133 

80 

60 

223 

\U 

53 

99 

183 

72 


76 


OtsefiTo r. 


35 




06 


Queens 


195 


Richmond 

St. Lawrence 

Schenectady 


407 
147 

97 
182 
145 

89 


Schuyler 












Steuben 

Sullivan 


87 
158 
313 
121 

91 
106 
104 
108 
272 
319 
569 

96 

80 


72 

120 

170 

71 

35 

81 

131 

60 

196 

243 

346 

43 

57 


15 
88 

143 
50 
56 
25 
33 
48 
76 
76 

223 
53 
23 


26 

102 

160 

56 

74 

44 

94 

83 

196 

108 

178 

55 

52 


61 

56 

153 

65 


Tompkins 


17 
62 




70 


Warren 


25 


Wayne 

Wyoming 


76 
211 
391 

41 




28 








16,207 


10,455 


5,752 

i 


7,756 


8,451 
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TABLE 12. 

Slwioing the value of poor-Jiouse establishments, labor of the paupers. 

and the expense of supporting each person. 



COUNTIES. 



Albany 

Allemny 

Broorae 

Cattaraugus . . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua... 
Chemung. ... 
Chenango...., 

Clinton 

Coliimbia 

Cqrtland 

Pelaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oenesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

llensselaer 

Richmond .... 

Rockland 

St. Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins... . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 

Wyoming 

Yates 



Total. 



♦J • 

« s 

9*0 w 

(« aj s 
o S S 

^ ee X 

® s 

6c2 



S « 

« c a 



110 

.'{no 

]30 



180 

175 

80 

2U 

lis 

J70 
103 
1.54 
»0 
IIU 
100 
194 
188 



66 
171 

69 
151 
15» 

86 
180 
128 
iiOC 

80 
212 
263 



65 
281 
200 
450 
146 
121 

46 
835 
120 



1^(5 
200 
250 
100 
105 
100 
147 
200 
267 
195 
117 
280 
185 



$140,000 00 
25,000 00 
40,000 00 



25.000 00 
109, 174 21 
10,000 00 
20,000 00 
40, (XX) 00 
42,000 OU 
30,000 00 
10,000 00 
20,000 00 
250,(KX)00 
15,000 00 
40,000 00 
7,500 00 
22.000 00 
22.000 00 



30,000 00 
25,000 00 
20,000 00 
57,000 00 
32,000 00 
92,000 00 
85,000 00 
40,000 00 
201,200 00 
50,000 00 
40,000 00 
75,000 00 



.35,000 00 
25,000 00 
15,000 00 
40,000 00 
150,000 00 
17,000 00 

a^.ooooo 

65,000 00 
42,000 00 
15,000 00 



18,000 00 
24,000 00 
5.5,000 00 
18,000 00 
15,000 00 
10,000 00 
15,000 00 
10,000 00 
15.000 GO 
40,000 00 
60,000 00 
25.000 00 
25,000 00 



8,667 



$3,328,874 21 



S 09 

•C'O A 
0; C C 

E ^ 
.= a>(D 



$2,400 00 
3,070 13 
2,748 00 



2,000 00 
8,921 00 



1,600 00 
2,463 72 

900 00 
1.268 00 
l.'^OO 00 

800 00 
7,000 Ot) 
2,000 00 

600 00 

*2io66'66 

2,100 00 



600 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 
2,798 00 
2,500 00 
2,778 50 
3,500 00 
1.500 0(1 
10,000 00 
8.500 00 
3,000 00 
6,000 00 



850 00 
2.843 12 
1,200 00 
4,000 00 
2,000 CO 
2,454 00 
1,4^7 80 
6,000 00 
1,000 00 

450 00 



1200 00 
950 00 
5,000 00 
2, (XX) 00 
1,000 uO 
1,260 00 
1, 175 00 
700 00 
2,500 00 
2.500 00 
1,600 00 
2,200 00 
2;212 65 



u 
o 

I 

? s 



p« V r^ * 

^ flC ^ I j; 

2S s £ ^ S 



I'O U 



~ e C3 ® ^'^ 



$1,500 00 

'"i,'6oo'66 

• • • • • • • 

1,000 00 
1,200 00 



600 00 
250 00 
500 00 
500 00 



200 00 
9.000 00 
300 00 
500 00 
300 00 
750 00 
30O0O 



500 00 

525 00 

1,000 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

5,000 00 

1,200 00 

500 00 

650 00 



500 00 
700 00 
200 00 
3,000 00 
600 00 
480 00 
500 00 
500 00 
.%0 00 
286 00 



$121,324 92 



250 00 

300 00 

2,000 00 

600 00 

a")Ooo 

250 00 
300 OO 
100 00 
800 00 
450 00 
500 00 
300 00 
100 00 



$43,541 00 



$140 88 
(i5 00 
73 13 



68 69 

62 13 

63 44 

69 20 
47 84 
88 40 
77 48 
61 86 

105 04 
116 56 
49 66 
67 20 
91 00 
58 24 
40 00 



65 50 
88 64 
75 72 
81 48 
61 87 

75 97 
104 00 

69 53 

76 83 
65 64 
73 95 
76 15 



76 44 
56 00 
72 80 

123 76 

124 80 
140 40 

51 47 
63 85 
69 20 
81 12 



73 00 
69 22 
73 45 
41 60 
50 02 
26 12 
68 25 
83 20 
62 31 
88 {12 
65 00 
67 20 
87 36 






> 






$2 71 
25 
41 



82 
19 
22 
88 
92 
70 
49 
18 
02 
24 
96 
10 
76 
12 
77 



26 
70 
45 
56 
19 
46 
00 
34 
48 
07 
42 
46 



47 
08 
40 
2 38 
2 40 
2 70 
99 
22 
83 
56 



1 
1 

1 



1 
1 
1 



40 
33 
41 

80 

(Hi 

50 
81 
60 
20 
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TABLE 16. 
Amount expended for support and relief durtjig the year. 
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Showing the value of the almshouse estalHshments, labor of the pau- 
pers, and the expense of supporting each person. 
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TABLE 30. 

Shomng the name and location of the several State alms-houses, th« 
time at which the contract was entered into with the State, the extent 
of accommodation fur Stale paupers in each, and the rates of support 
per week, rexpectively. 



STATE ALUS-HOUHBS. 



ror SMte 



Albany cltj 

•Suffolk county .. 
Delaware ciiiinty. . 
St. Lawre»r-e count 

Brie ociuutr 

BrooiDe count; 

Onondaga cnuntf... 

Kings oounty 

Oneida oounty 

Monroe county. ... 

Total 



I>eoenib'r2l 
December ' 



Showing the several State alms-houses to which Stale paupers were com- 
mitted and ilte changes occurring in the number under their care, 
from October 23, 18?'3, to September 30, 1883. 
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Shotoing the ages of the Slate paupers committed to the ieveral State 
ams-houses from October 22, 1873, to September 30, 1883. 



Showing the changes which occurred in the several State alma-housea 
during the year ending September 30, 1883. 
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The tvumber of inecme in the cwre and custody of mstiiittions v. 
Octa>er 1, 1883. 
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TABLE 37. 

Showing the number of insame in the inatiiuiions of the State of 
New York, October 1, 1883, hy cotmiies. 



' Idsuis emlgniQta d< 



Annual Kkpobt of t 



Showing the average number of persons tn the countif peor-housea and 

diy alma-liouses of the Slate of New fork, and the number of per- 
sons temporarily relieved from 1868 to 1883, 
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TABLE 39. 



Showing the expenditures for support in the county poor-houses and 
city almS'houses of the State of New York, and the dishcrseinents 
for temporary relief, from 1868 to 1883, inclusive. 



County poor-houses 
City alms-houses 



1868. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses . . 



1869. 



County poor-houses 
City aims'houses — 



1870. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses.. 



1871. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses 



1872. 



Countv poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. 



1873. 



nounty poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. 



1874. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses 



1876. 



County poor-houses . 
City alms-houses. 



1876. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. 



1877. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses 



1878. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. 



1879. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms houses 



1880. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses 



lasi. 



County poor-houses 
City alms-houses. . . . 



1882. 



County poor-houses 
City alms-houses. 



1883. 



For 
support. 



$(i87,6n»l 20 
a»,4.50 47 



$633,708 ;Xl 
080.1.T<} m 

~$i,"fii3,f'«r>"4H 



$568,521 45 
_ 1,112,048 84 

$l,'68r,470 2i) 



For tempo- 
ral y relief. 



$525,795 75 
155,2;«)_83 

$68 1.026 .5 7 

im\ ,068 14 
284, WW 4:j 



Total. 



$1,213,426 95 
1,094,681 29 



$1181,961 57 



i,-rtw w.^ I 



$585, 9JM 25 
1,088,298 45 

$l,674,2ftj'70 



$563,291 ii9 
1,056,7 77 18 

$1,620,068 87 



$618.^)38 90 
:i93.916 25 

$911, 855 15 

$584,522 06' 
2',}5,8:J0 91 



$820,352 97 

$502,297 23" 
225,912 28 



$617,424 28 
iai2_/r3l_48 

$1,730,155 76' 

' $616,038 44 
l,0a>,9(U 55 



$1.626, 00'J 99 

' $662,'206 66 
1,0:0,2(58 49 



$1, 742,475 1 5 

$627,346 84 
1,013,616 06 



$1,641,462 90 



$646,9;)0 14 
1.041,915 83 



$1[,688^^_97 

$563,689 80 
986,647 58 



_S728^209_5l 

^501, 115 47 
214^635^38 

$7l5,750_85^ 

$615,496 93 
252, 780 O'J 



$8«)8,2T7 59 



$ti:)4,548 44 
242^563 57 

$877,112 61 



$727,150 69 
210,894 99 



$9;J8,045 68 



$804,972 15 
267,937 84 



$1,. 549. 337 38 

$.592,874 :5^ 
1 ,025,993 30 



^,618,867_63 

$.")76„5b0 3t1 
1,037.081 54 



$1,613,581 90 



$583.80^) 39 
1,096.645 93 



$1,680,455 32 



$626.562 47 
1^122,863 61 

$1,749;424 98 



:? 1,072. 909 99 

;f6i.5,220 15" 
lHl,04o62 



$776,265 77 



Jti25,.546 42 
66,919 o5 



$692.465 77 

"$609,523 04 
85,984 91 



$695,. 507 85 



$584,398 73 
75,952 JJO 



$660,351 O:} 



$494,289 98 
64,884 16 



$559,174 14 



$634,869 51 
1,324,967 05 



$505,413 43 
74,573 98 



$1,959,836 66 $579,987 41 



$2 ,308.108 24 

$1,330,776 64 
l,2»i5,050 41 

$2,595,827 05 



$1,187,460 35 
1,405,865 09 



$2,59:),325 44 



I $1,170,516 81 
I 1,324,129 36 



$2,494,645 67 

$1, 065.588 92 
1,282,689 46 



$2,348,278 38 



$1,118,539 76 
1,327,366 86 



$2,445,906 61 



$1,231,.535 37 
1,262,745 21 

$2,494,280 58 



$1,296,755 10 
1,^,832 06 



$2,619,587 16 



$1,354,997 53 
1,224,511 05 



$2,579,608 68 



$1,451,902 29 
1.309,853 67 



$2,761,755 96 



$1,177.909 95 
1,147,693 20 



$2,325,603 15 



$1,218,420 75 
3.09 2.912 65 

*2. 311 ,333 40 



$1,186,023 30 
1,123,066 45 



$2.;<09,089 75 



$1,168,208 12 
1,172,598 23 



$2^340,806 35 

'$1,126,852 45 
1,187,746 67 

$2 808,599 12 



$1,140,282 94 
1.399,541 03 

$2,639,82% 97 






REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE 
BLIND, IN RESPECT TO THE NUMBER AND 
CONDITION OP THE INDIGENT BLIND OP 
THIS STATE AND AS TO THE NECES- 
SITY AND EXPEDIENCY OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A STATE 
ASYLUM FOR THEIR CARE 
AND MAINTENANCE. 



REPORT 



To the State Board of Charities : 

The undersigned^ a committee, appointed July 11, 1883, respectfully 
submits this report as the result of investigations, made in compliance 
with the following resolution : 

"Sbkate Chamber,) 
April 24, 1883. ) 

Resolved, That the State Board of Charities be requested to ascer- 
tain the number and condition of the indigent blind of this State, 
and report to the next Legislature, as to the necessity and expediency 
of the establishment of a State asylum for their care and maintenance. 

By order, 

JOHN W. VROOMAN, aerk. 

By the Federal census of 1880, there were 5,013 blind persons in 
the State of New York, since which time no enumeration of this 
class has been made. According to the returns of the respective 
officers, the number of blind in institutions of the State October 1, 
1883, was as follows : 

In the Institutions for the Education of the Blind 329 

In the Home for the Blind 3? 

In county poor-houses 143 

In city alms-houses 157 

Total 666 

Of the last-mentioned number, 139 were in the alms house of the 
city of New York, in wards assigned to their use. As those in the 
educational institutions were not paupers, it will thus be seen that the 
total pauper blind of the State were only 337. Of this number, 
there had been in educational institutions about twenty blind persons 
nearly all of whom, if seeing, would have been prevented by mental 
or physical disabilities from being self-sustaining. 
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neglected disease. While the sightless command our profonnd sym- 
pathy, it is not wise to foster helplessnes's by providing homes or re- 
treats for them on the supposition that all are to be dependent. The 
loss of sight alone does not incapacitate one for self care and support, 
more than the loss of an arm forces a man to be a pauper. Devoid of 
perseverance ahd energy, either will be dependent. 

History proves that success and prosperity have been attained by 
the seeing and unseeing, in proportion to the mental capacity of each 
individual. The blind have not been limited to any one sphere, and 
in some instances, they have given evidence of the highest intellectual 
development The fame of Homer and Milton shall live through all 
time. Persons, blipd from youth, have achieved distinction in phi- 
losophy, theology, literature, music, mathematics and the mechanic 
arts* It seems, therefore, that the importance of the subject now under 
consideration cannot be overestimated. 

Indigence is not a necessary consequence of blindness. The loss 
of sight should not exempt a person from contributing to the welfare 
and happiness of himself and others, in proportion to his abilities. 

The majority of indigent blind persons have not received instruc- 
tion in schools established for them. It is the education received in 
these schools, that especially prepares blind youth to be independent 
and valuable members of society. Youth are there trained in thought, 
manner and conduct, and instructed in literature, music or handi- 
craft, as individual taste or capability suggests, and thus become 
self-reliant and self-sustaining. 

For the care, culture and maintenance of the blind in the State of 
New York, there have been established by public and private benevo- 
lence, various institutions and methods of relief. 

The New York State Institution for the Blind at Batavia, founded 
in 1865, by legislative enactment, is owned, maintained and governed 
by the State. It has property, real and personal, valued at $378,975.66, 
with capacity for one hundred and seventy-five, and an average at- 
tendance of one hundred and twenty pupils. In 1883, the legislature 
appropriated $50,000 for maintenance for the ensuing year. 

The New York Institution for the Blind, in New York city, was 
established in 1832, by private charity. Its State pupils are paid for 
by annual legislative appropriations, at the rate of $250 per capita. It 
has property, real and personal, valued at $571,522.44, a capacity for 
two hundred and fifty, and an average attendance of two hundred and 
four pupils. Each of these institutions is well adapted to accomplish 
the purposes for which it was founded. Statistics prove that the edu- 
cated blind are generally self-sustaining, and seldom become paupers 
or inmates of charitable institutions. The pupils of these institutions 
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and deaf and dumb^ has been limited to preventive work in schools 
adapted to the necessities of each class. 

In the United States, thirty-two institutions for the special instruc- 
tion of the blind have been established, and are maintained wholly or 
in part by the respective States, but there is no organized State home 
or asylum for custodial purposes. 

The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for tbe Blind, 
organized and conducted as a school only, had its corporate title 
changed in 1877 by striking out the word ^^ asylum " and inserting 
'* school.'* 

The State of Louisiana has established a State institution ^^ for the 
instruction of the blind and an industrial home for the blind." The 
school alone has been organized and the blind principal thereof, in the 
'eighth report, dated April, 1882, suggests that the enacting title be 
changed to ^^ the Lousiana School for the Blind/' and that the section, 
authorizing the establishment of an industnil home, should be repealed. 

In England, many schools and asylums have been founded and 
maintained by the benevolent. The government has founded neither 
school nor asylum. Canada has government schools for the blind, 
but not asylums for their permanent homes. 

It would also be inexpedient for the State to establish such an insti- 
tution because of the congregate social system that must prevail in the 
asylum. Men, women and children, the aged, middle-aged and youth, 
the educated and illiterate, the weak and strong-minded, assembled in 
one edifice, with little or no classification, would be a gathering to- 
gether of incongruous elements which it would be impossible to 
harmonize. Blind persons, from their very condition, attract from their 
associates a sympathy that would be largely withdrawn in the event of 
congregation in a State institution. If such an institution were 
established, the number of the indigent blind in the State would 
probably be increased. By the reports of the Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Correction, it is shown that the immediate result 
of dispensing money to the blind residents of the city of New York, 
was to increase the number of applicants, some of whom, in expectation 
of such relief, were probably attracted from other localities. 

EouT hundrd and seven blind persons were assisted in 1876. 

Five hundred and five blind persons were assisted in 1878. 

This is an increase of ninety-eight blind applicants in two years, the 
period of residence required to qualify an applicant to receive the 
money. 

In asylum wards are often found aged persons, childish and helpless, 
who, when they had outlived their usefulness, were driven from home 
and placed in charitable institutions. The small number of orphans, 
in proportion to the whole number of children supported in oi'phanages 

17 
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form their duty, and with employment^ occupation and seeing asso- 
ciateSy the present necessities of the indigent blind may adequately 
be met. 

There appears to be adequate public provision for the present num- 
ber of blind persons in this State : 

1. In educational institutions. 

2. In county poor-houses and city alms-houses. 

3. In private incorporated institutions. 

4. Through organized benevolent associations. 



CONOLUSIOK. 

In conclusion^ your committee respectfully submits^ that the num- 
ber and condition of the indigent blind are not such as to render 
necessary or exi^edient^ the establishment of a State asylum for their 

care and maintenance. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

SARAH M. CARPENTER, 

Committee on Institutions for the Bhnd. 

December 13, 1883. 



REPORT ON THE ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF 

THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, BY 

COMMISSIONER LOWELL. 



REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

In October, 1881, you authorized the Commissioners of the 
Board, resident in New York, to inaugurate a system of mutual 
help and co-operation between the charitable societies of that city, 
which they proceeded to do by causing the constitution of a central 
society to bo prepared by experienced persons (among others, Rev. 
S. H. Gurteen, of Buffalo), and they invited a certain number of 
gentlemen to become members of the governing body or council, 
provided for in that constitution. 

The^e gentlemen and soraA ex officio members met on February 
8, 1882, and organized the " Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York," by the election of officers. 

The following are extracts from the first annual report of the 
society, dated May, 1883 : 

"The Council met frequently for the transaction of the prelim- 
inary business of the society, and elected Charles D. Kellogg, Or- 
ganizing Secretary, who began to act as such April 15, 1882. The 
committee on membership invited a large number of men and 
women to become members of the society ; and those who accepted 
were called to attend the first annual meeting, held at Municipal 
Hall, 67 Madison avenue, May 15, 1882. At this meeting twenty 
members of the society were chosen members of the Central Coun- 
cil, which organized May 22 by the election of officers, and adopted 
by-laws. 

Chapter 139 of the Laws of 1882 incorporated the society, and 
made necessary the formal adoption of a constitution, which was 
done at a special meeting of the society held June 5, 1882. The 
constitution as then adopted is now in force, except that the annual 
dues of members have been raised from five to ten dollars, by 
amendment. 
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" District committees have been organized in six districts, five of 
which cover that portion of the city on the east side, between 
Houston and Seventy -second streets, and one on the west side from 
Houston to Fourteenth streets. These committees are composed of 
earnest men (sixty-eight in all) who have faithfully given time and 
labor in seeking a solution of the great difficulties which surround 
the questions of poverty and charity in this city. Each committee 
has a plain office, located conveniently in its district, properly fur- 
nished; and each has its paid district agent. The society has 
found 167 men and women willing to act as friendly visitors to those 
needing them. ^ 

" The support given to the society in money has been very generous. 
The amount collected for the general work of the society to March 
31, 1882, inclusive, was $15,659.25. 

" All of the expenses of the society are defrayed by the Central 
Council, it having been determined that unity of action and efficiency 
would be promoted if the central body raised and paid out all the 
money, not only for the general purposes of the society, but also for 
the expenses of the district committees." 

The above is an interesting and encouraging report. The num- 
ber of co-operating societies and churches surpasses that in any city 
iu the world where charity organization has been attempted, and 
may be taken as a sign of the intelligence and freedom from petty 
jealousy of the charitable people of our great city. 

The amount of money contributed is also unexpectedly large. 

The most striking facts, however, brought to light by the work of 
the Charity Organization Society are those relating to the number 
of people reported to them as having had relief or being criminals, 
sentenced to the work-house or penitentiary, and those relating to 
the houses in which these people live. 

From January 1, 1882, to October 1, 1883, the names of about 
45,000 individuals were reported to the society, representing a 
population (at the small average of four persons to each family) of 
180,000, or more than the population of Buffalo, Pittsburgh or 
Washington. 

In relation to the houses inhabited by this large number of per- 
sons the annual report of the society says : 

" A street register has been made by taking all the names from the 
alphabetical cards and putting them on other cards, according to 
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streets and street iminbcrs. These cards are arranged by the street 
numbers, and each street is kept in a package by itself. Therefore 
by looking over one of tliese packages a person can tell how many 
families in a street have received charitable relief, or liave had 
members in the penitentiary during the year, their names and at 
what street number they were reported to have resided. These re- 
ports show that alms have gone into, or that criminals have resided at 
12,336 street numbers during the past fifteen months. When we re- 
member that this society has received as yet no reports from a large 
number of the charitable societies, from not a fifth of the churches 
of the city, and from but few individuals, and that no record is kept 
of the residence of persons sent to the work-house, these figures be- 
come most interesting. The houses would make a street six and five- 
sixths times the length of Broadway from the Battery to Fifty-ninth- 
street, or thirty-three miles in length. 

We find also from this street register that alms-getting families 
tend to congregate together. A dozen such families are often re- 
ported as living at one street number. The greatest number of 
families reported from one house during fifteen months is eighty- 
three. In one hundred houses selected from our street register, we 
find 1,775 families, or an average of seventeen and three-fourths fami- 
lies in each house. We believe that this teaches that the habit of 
looking to charity for support is contagious, that it rapidly becomes 
the fashion in localities." 

The above statement, that " looking to charity for support is con- 
tagious," should cause those who administer charity funds to con- 
sider well the wide-spreading evil that may follow the relief given 
even to persons really in need and really worthy, and to reflect 
whether, after all, it might not be wiser and more charitable to re- 
strict all direct relief to that given inside of instit utions, which has 
this advantage that it does not corrupt others while relieving the 
sufferer. 

Another feature of relief-giving which has been brought to light 
by the registration system of the Charity Organization Society is 
the large proportion of able-bodied men who appear on the lists of 
tlie charitable societies. A circular of the committee on co-operation 
of the society, dated May 18, gives the following facts : 

" Of the cases thus far reported to the society's registration bureau, 
we have undertaken to examine and classify a certain portion taken 
at random, in order to form some idea of the circumstances of the 
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persous aided. The reports relating to about 20,000 oat of the total 
of nearly 40,000 eases were thus examined. Of these the informa- 
tion of only about 7,000 was full enough to be of use, and these 
were divided into classes as follows : 

With children. 

Widows 1, 829 

Couples 3, 229 

Couples where the father was reported sick. 79 

• 5, 137 

Without children. 

Couples... 476 

Single men 872 

Single women 479 

1, 827 

Total examined and classified 6, 964 



« 



That is, of 6,964 cases, 4,577, or over 65 per cent, were men with 
or without children^ and so far as appeared, able-bodied. And but 
1,908 cases out of the 6,964, or less than 27i per cent, were widows 
with childreuj or families where the bread-winner was reported to 
be sick." 

I have given this brief statement of the work of the Charity Or- 
ganization society to show the Board its general character, because 
the Society is the outgrowth of the action of the Board, taken two 
years ago. 

October 10, 1883. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 



REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON OUT- 

DOOR RELIEF. 



REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

The only justification for the spending of public mon^y is, that the 
result is a public benefit, that is, that it is better for the whole mass 
of the people that the money should be spent. 

Jt is not right to tax- one part of the community for the benefit of 
another part; it is not right to take money by law from one man and 
give it to another, unless for the benefit of both. The public funds 
are always somebody's money; they are composed of the taxes which 
are very often hard to pay, or it would be safe to say, which are usually 
hard to pay; for the men to whom the payment of taxes is an unim- 
portant item are the exceptions in every community, and pay but a 
very small proportion of the amount raised by taxation. The bulk 
comes from the many, who are struggling to keep or to obtain their 
own homes, and to whom a slight increase or decrease is a great 
matter. 

Therefore, the policy of public poor relief, or the feeding and main- 
tenance of one part of the people, by money taken by law from the 
rest, can be justified, only on the ground that it is better both for those 
who are so fed and maintained, and for those who supply the food and 
maintenance, that this should be done. 

There are persons who argue that compulsory or public relief in all 
its forms, tends in the end to do harm, by diminishing prudence and 
industry, in consequence of removing, not only the most pressing in- 
centive to those virtues (the fear of suffering and starvation), but also 
by diminishing the rewards of industry and forethought, which is 
necessarily done, when a part of what they gain is seized upon to feed 
indolence and improvidence. Those who argue thus, are undoubtedly 
right in the abstract, but they forget, apparently, that there are, in 
every community, persons who cannot maintain themselves, and 
who have no friends upon whom they have a claim, and that it would 
not be well, even for others, that these should be driven to despera- 
tion by the absolute pressure of want; in this view, public relief is a 
benefit to the whole people, acting as a preventive of violence. Those 
who object to public relief in all its forms, also seem to forget that 
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5. To convince the commanity that all these objects are attained, 
and that consequently, they need not take upon themselves the provision 
of the necessaries of life, for those who have no direct or personal 
claim upon them. 

Such being the objects, how are they to be attained ? What are the 
methods by which public relief maybe wisely given — that is, by which 
a certain part of the people may be fed and maintained by the rest ? 

There are only two methods with which we need now to concern 
ourselves — these are out-door relief and relief in a work-house or 
alms-house, or in other words, relief given to poor persons at their 
own homes (outside the doors of the work-house or alms-house) and 
relief administered inside of an institution, built and maintained at 
tho public expense and controlled by public officials. 

It would seem that, a priori, every argument was in favor of the first 
method — of out-door relief. Given, a community of whicli some of the 
members are to be fed and clothed at tho cost of the rest, it would be 
said at once, that the right and simple way was to furnish to them, in 
their own homes, such relief as they required, and that in this way, all 
the objects aimed at would be attained. 

1. They would be saved from starvation or suffering. 

2. Neither they, nor any other person, would suffer moral injury, 
because they, living in their own homes, would not be brought in close 
contact with any one else, either to corrupt or be corrupted — none of 
the natural relations, either of the family or the community, would be 
interrupted. 

3. The relief would be of short duration, because, the need having 
passed, tho relief would stop as a matter of course. 

4. It would be much the cheapest method of giving relief, because 
all the expense incurred would be for absolute necessaries, food, fuel 
and clothing, and even this would bo reduced to a minimum, because 
often all that would be required would be a small sum to supplement 
the means of living, which would be cut off were relief inside an insti- 
tution to be substituted; while in the latter case, the cost of the build- 
ing and of supervision would also have to be added. 

6. The public would certainly be satisfied when assured that the 
wants of every poor person Avere supplied at their own homes ; while 
on the other hand tho public would certainly not be reconciled to the 
fact that, simply because a man was poor, therefore his home was to 
be bi*oken up, and he and his family be sent into a work-house to 
become paupers. 

These are the arguments on the side of out-door relief; arguments 
which, as arguments, are unanswerable. Considered a priori, the 

19 
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decision would seem to be inevitably in favor of ont-door relief. 
Fortunately, however, or unfortunately, considering the results of 
experiment, the effect on a community of out-door relief is not a field 
for a priori argument ; not only in our own country have partial 
experiments in this direction been made, but in other conntries, more 
especially in England, has the whole question been put to a practical 
test and proved to the very extreme of danger, the results being the 
exact opposite of what it seemed reasonable to expect 

About the end of the last century, the upper and middle classes of 
England, reasoning a priori (and influenced, undoubtedly, by the 
French Revolution) came to the conclusion that every man ought to 
be able to make a living for himself and his family, and that, if he 
could not make it, it should be furnished him; they not only came to 
this conclusion, but they acted upon it, and for about fifty years there 
was no man in England who, however idle, vicious or even dangerous 
he might be, could not obtain from the ^* ^tes '^ (that is, the taxes on 
land) the means of supporting himself and his family of six, ten, or 
twenty children and grandchildren. 

Instead, however, of increased comfort and prosperity and of di- 
minished suffering, the tide of poverty, most unaccountably, rose 
higher and higher, and the flood of pauperism seemed about to engulf 
not only the paupers themselves, but the whole population of Eng- 
land. 

There was not only a constant failure of all the efforts to check 
pauperism and crime, but the anomaly was apparently presented that 
the very efforts intended to check them merely served to increase them. 

Such a state of things could not fail to attract the attention of the 
statesmen and philanthropists of the time, and throughout this whole 
period (from 1790 to 1834) there are writings and reports of all kinds 
upon the subject, both from irresponsible persons and by commissions 
appointed by Parliament, all presenting the same picture of unmiti- 
gated woe and deep and growing degradation. 

Finally, in February, 1832, a Commission of nine gentlemen was 
appointed by the Crown and directed "to make a diligent and full 
inquiry into the practical operation of the laws for the relief of the 
poor in England and Wales, and into the manner in which those laws 
are administered, and report whether any and what alterations, amend- 
ments or improvements may be beneficially made in the said laws, or 
in the manner of administering them, and how the same may be best 
carried into effect." 

They, after two years spent in the inquiry (with the help of Assist- 
ant Commissioners), in 1834 made a report, which, with the Appen- 
dix, is, probably, the most instructive document that ever was written 
upon the subject of pauperism. 
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In July, 1881, a paper on out-door relief was read by Mr. Sefch Low 
of Brooklyn, before the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, in which paper Mr. Low gives some account of the report 
referred to above, as follows : 

*' Out-door relief exists in England, and we adopted it early in our 
history, without question, so to speak, as we have borrowed from hei^ 
80 many other customs and laws. In most of our older States, the 
system of out-door relief was probably engrafted into the poor laws 
prior to that terrible indictment of the system in England itself by 
the Poor Law Commission of 1834, which said that out-door relief 
ought to be abolished, because it was the fruitful parent of pauperism, 
the very evil it was meant to check. In our younger commonwealths, 
the poor laws seem to have been modeled largely after those of the 
older States, or directly from the statutes of the mother country, and 
contain, substantially, the provisions as to out-door relief. It would 
seem, therefore, that the States of our Union have widely adopted 
from English law a system of out-door relief which in England has 
been officially condemned, though it has notl)een generally abandoned. 
It has been abandoned here and there in England in several parishes, 
always with salutary results.'^ 

^^fc ^w^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

" It behooves us to inquire upon what grounds the Commission of 
1834 condemned out-door relief in England, to learn whether their 
conclusions were of universal truth, or of local force only.'\ 

" The Commissioners of 1834 say, upon page 279 of their report : 
" We have dwelt at so much length on the necessity of abolishing 
out-door relief to the able-bodied, because we are convinced that it is 
the master evil of the present system. * * * 

All the collateral and incidental evils may be remedied; but if the 
vital evil of the system, relief to the able-bodied on terms more eligible 
than regular industry be allowed to continue, we are convinced that 
pauperism, with its train of evils, must steadily advance.* " 
"Their recommendation upon this head is as follows : 
" * We recommend that, except as to medical attendance, all relief 
whatever to able-bodied persons or their families, otherwise than in 
well-regulated work-houses (t. e., places where they may be set to work, 
according to the spirit and intention of the 43d Elizabeth) shall be 
declared unlawful/ '* 

" They say of the system of out-door relief, that it seems to contain 
within itself the elements of an almost indefinite extension. 

** 1. Because of ' the constantly diminishing reluctance to claim an 
apparent benefit, the receipt of which imposes no sacrifice, except a 
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sensation of shame quickly obliterated by habit, even if not prevented 
by example/ 

"2. Because of ^ the difficulty, often amounting to impossibility, on 
the part of those who administer and award relief, of ascertaining 
whether any and what necessity for it exists.' 

^^3. Because of ^ the existence of positive motives in many cases on 
the part of those awarding relief to grant it when unnecessary, or 
themselves to create the necessity/ 

>^ The general effects of the system upon the recipients of out-door 
relief they indicate under these heads: 

" They say in substance : 

*^1. That it saps their habits of industry. 

^^2. That it discourages habits of frugality. 

"3. That it encourages improvident and wretcded marriages. 

^'4. That it produces discontent. 

*^ In searching for the reasons which seem to have led to these con- 
clusions, they appear to be summed up in the thought, that all relief 
given to the able-bodied in their homes is simply so much added to 
their income without labor. That to precisely the extent to which 
such relief is given, such able-bodied poor are better off than those 
who live wholly by their own earnings. The only barrier to seeking 
relief from the poor funds in such case is the sense of shame in each 
individual, which is quickly broken down by the contagion of example. 
As matter of fact, shame quickly gives way, they found, to the feeling 
that every poor person is fairly entitled to his share of all the relief . 
that is going on. The Commissioners, therefore, suggest that in the 
exceptional cases where relief to the able-bodied in their own homes 
is the wisest relief, it should come from private sources, and so stand 
to the receiver distinctly as a charity. In other words, they lay down 
the principle that public relief, which does not place a broad line of 
demarcation between those who support themselves and those who do 
not, must be bad. Their report, which was founded on an official 
examination, occupying two years, of the operation of the poor laws 
in England, is full of the facts upon which this conclusion is based. 
Deception in all its phases on the part of the recipient, is traced di- 
rectly to the struggle for the prize. * 

" Out-door relief, in their judgment, is a vital evil. It admits of no 
remedy. If this conclusion is sound, we should expect to find public 
out-door relief in the United States producing the same evils as in 

♦Mr. Low has omitted to mention one of the most damaging effects of out-door relief, as 
discovered by the Commission of 1832, that is, that it tends to h)wer and, where extensive 
enough, does lower the wages of all the laborers in communities where it is adopted, so that 
many honest men were made paupers against their own will by their absolute inability to 
live on the regular wages of tiio district. This conclusion was not an inference, but waa 
proved over and over again bb facts. 
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England, because the evils in connection with it flow from character- 
istics inherent in human nature. We should expect to find it at its 
worst in cities, because there the difficulty of discerning true need is 
the greatest. The same causes which produce this difficulty likewise 
lessen the sense of shame in the applicant, which ought to restrain 
from seeking relief. The unworthy reap all the advantages, so to 
speak, in the centres of population, of the privacy of a crowd. In the 
country, though the system may have the same evil tendency, the 
harm resulting from it is reduced to a minimum, because the influ- 
ences which nurse a healthy shame are greater, and because the worthi- 
ness of the applicant can be more correctly estimated. But even in 
this country we should expect to find the system subject to abuses 
more or less serious. 

" Perhaps the most thorough inquiry which has been made on Ameri- 
can soil as to the operation of out-door relief in this country, was 
instituted by the Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Chari- 
ties, in 1871, as to the operation of the system in Massachusetts. 
Eeferring to the condemnation of the system in England by such writers 
as Professor Fawcett, by May, the author of the Constitutional History 
of England, and by Sir George Nichols, the author of the History of the 
English Poor Law, the Secretary proposed a series of seven questions, 
with the view of obtaining the results of the system of out-door re- 
lief from the experience of the overseers of the poor. Answers were 
received from one hundred and sixty towns, enough to give a complete 
view of the system. An examination of the replies, as quoted in the 
report,shows that the same evils in connection with out-door relief recog- 
nized in England were largely recognized in Massachusetts, but the 
weight of opinion was to the effect that these evils in Massachusetts 
could still be kept within bounds, while to do away altogether with 
out-door relief was certain to result in great hardship to many deserv- 
ing poor.*' 

It is this last argument (that many deserving poor may suffer by 
any change), that always has most weight in favor of continuing 
public out-door relief, but it has already been proved by experience 
that not only many suffer, but all suffer, by the continuance of a 
system which undermines the character of those it pretends to relieve, 
and at the same time drags down to their level many who never, but 
for its false allurements, would have been sufferers at all, while, on the 
contrary, the suffering which is looked for in consequence of the stop- 
ping of out-door relief does not occur. These seem to be anomalies, 
but they may be easily explained. The first fact, that poverty and 
suffering are increased and even caused by the relief intended to cure 
them, has already been shown to be due to the moral effects of such 
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relief, and one of these eflPects is very clearly defined by Dr. Thomafl 
Chalmers^ the great Scotch divine, in his testimony before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the Poor Law for Ireland, as follows : 

** I think it is one evil of public charity that the poor, who are not 
very accurate arithmeticians, are apt to overrate the power of a public 
charity, so that the real relaxation of their habits, not being propor- 
tional to the amount given, but being proportional to the amount 
expected, leaves them in greater misery than if no such public charity 
were instituted." 

Another explanation of the evils of public relief is given in the 
following pregnant sentence of the report of the English Commission- 
ers from which Mr. Low quoted, which contains, also, an indication of 
the direction from which real relief should come. 

" The bane of all pauper legislation has been the legislating for 
extreme cases. Every exception, every violation of the general rule, 
to meet a real case of unusual hardship, lets in a whole class of fraudu- 
lent cases by which that rule must in time be destroyed. Where 
cases of real hardship occur, the remedy must be applied by individual 
charity, a virtue for which no system of compulsory relief can be or 
ought to be a substitute.'* 

Here, as has been said, we have the solution of the difficulty. 
Private charity can and will provide for every case that should be 
kept from resorting to public sources of relief. 

The statement that it can and will do this, is not based on the 
theory that it ought to, but on experience in the cities and towns in 
this country where public out-door relief has been abolished, not only 
without causing the suffering among special and worthy cases, 
which it is always feared will follow such a radical change, but with 
the most beneficial effects on the character, and as a natural conse- 
quence, on the condition of the people who formerly depended on it. 

In Kings county, in our own State, containing a city of almost half 
a million inhabitants, we have one example; in Philadelphia, with 
her 890,000 inhabitants, another ; and in smaller communities the 
same effects follow the same causes. 

We have comparatively full statistics from Kings county of the 
amount expended each year for her dependent classes, both from public 
and private funds in and out of institutions, for the ten yeiars ending 
September 30, 1882. Until 1879, public out-door relief was given by 
the county to the amount of $100,000 or more yearly; it was then cut 
off in the middle of winter, without warning, without any substitute 
being provided, and the result was — nothing. 

In fact, except for the saving of the money and the stopping of 
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petty political corraption which had becD carried on by means of the 
relief, and the cessation of the spectacle of hundreds of people passing 
throngh the streets with baskets of provisions furnished by the public, 
it would have been impossible to discover that the relief had been 
stopped. And there was, besides, in 1&79 and 1880, a smaller number 
of persons supported in the alms-house than in any other of the ten 
years from 1873 to 1882. 

The following table, showing approximately the amounts spent by 
the Oounty and from private sources during that period in charity, 
will repay a careful study; 
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It shows that, with an increase of population of about one hundred 
thousand, the amount of relief given in 1880. in Kings county, was 
not BO large as in 1873, and that the largest amounts spent were in 
1875, 1877 and 1882. 

There could scarcely be a stronger proof that the stopping of out-door 
relief does not cause the suffering that is anticipated, or, in other 
words, that the need supplied by public out-door relief is in fact created 
by it. 

The following letter from the Secretary of the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity, gives the results of the abolition of public out- 
door relief in that city. 

Central Office, No. 1602 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia, 23d October, 1883. [ 

Mrs. J. S. Lowell, Commissioner, etc, 120 K 30th St., New York, 
N. Y. : 

Dear Madam — In reply to your favor of the 19th inst., I can say 
that the out-door poor-law relief in this city amounted to from fifty to 
eighty thousand dollars annually for many years preceding 1880, when 
it was discontinued. It was dispensed by twelve officials, termed 
*' visitors,'* appointed, in most instances, for political reasons. At the 
time it was abolished, we, for a few weeks, felt an increased pressure for 
relief upon the private charities ; but that was only temporary, and 
although the population of the city has increased during the past three 
years, the numbers of the in-door poor have decreased. 

Very respectfully yours, 

JAS.W. WALK, M. D., 

General Secretary. 

Here we have the experiences of two of the largest cities in the 
TTnited States, and it may be well to add to this record that of New 
York city in which the public out-door relief for some years has not ex- 
ceeded $65,000 yearly, and has been confined to the distribution of coal, 
of medical relief, and of a small annual cash donation to certain blind 
persons, all of which, in the opinion of many well-informed persons, it 
would be well to discontinue, trusting to private charity to supply what- 
ever might be required in its place. 

We have shown above that public out-door relief may, with advant- 
age, be discontinued in large cities — and we have also the record of 
two smaller and rural or mixed communities, which point to the same 
conclusion. 

The town of Castleton, in Eichmond county, has a population of 
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12,679, and, since 1879, not one cent of public out-door relief has been 
given in the town. In former jears, the public relief varied from 
$1,500 to $3,000 per annum, with from one to three hundred persons 
on the pauper list. 

The poor have not suffered by the entire cessation of public relief; 
but there is less idleness, and tlie proportion of the poor from Castle- 
ton who are in the poor-house is smaller than that from the other 
towns of the county, where public out-door relief is still distributed. 

In Herkimer county, there was in 1870 a population of 39,929, and 
public out-door relief amounted to $21,290 ; in 1875, the population 
was 41,589, and the relief $1,084; in 1882, the population was 42,667, 
and the relief $2,000. 

.The following letter from the Superintendent of the Poor requires 
no explanation : 

Office of the Superintendent of the Pooe, ) 
Hehkimeu, N. Y,, October 25, 1883. J 

Mrs. 0, K. Lowell, Commissioiier, etc. New York City : 

Your favor of the 23d inst, at hand, and in reply would say that I 
have compared the figures quoted by you with the itemized accounts 
published in the proceedings of the Board of Supervisors, and find them 
substantially correct. 

. "As to the cause of the change," or the difference in the amount 
expended in 1870 and 1882, it may be a little difficult to make an ex- 
planation that would be entirely just and satisfactory to all concerned. 
In the year 1870, very loose and extravagant notions of expendi- 
tures in all departments of government prevailed, and our county was 
no exception ; double the numbers of people were kept in the county 
poor-house, and the cost of supplies being no greater than now, it cost 
nearly double the amount per capita to keep them that it does now. 
In the year 1878, when all kinds of supplies reached the lowest point, 
it cost $2 per week in our poor-house; in 1882, it cost $1.27^ per week, 
and they were kept in a building warmed by steam and lighted by gas. 
The following facts may explain the situation to some extent, viz. : 

1. The building of a new county poor-house. 

2. Sending all disabled transients to the poor-house instead of keep- 
ing them in hotels or boarding-houses. 

3. Cutting off all those able to work and making them earn their 
living or go to the poor-house, 

4. No men supported because they vote this or that ticket. 

5. When a family apply for relief, their circumstances are fully in- 
vestigated and a record kept, so that we know the exact, condition of 
all such families. 
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6. We grant outside relief only to those having a family of young 
children ; in such cases we consider jj:, more economical and humane 
to keep the family together if the circumstances will warrant it. 

The above facts may have something to do with producing the re- 
sults which you note. 

As to the effects of cutting off such large expenditures, I can safely 
say that there are not as many paupers in our poor-house, that there 
are not as many destitute in our yillages, and that there are no com- 
plaints from any class of people. 

There is but one drawback to our present condition, and that is that 
the number of our insane is increasing ; while pauperism is slightly 
decreasing, insanity is increasing with us. 

Very respectfully yours, 

JOHN CROWLEY, 

Superintendent, 

Out-door relief, then, it appears from the foregoing facts and argu- 
ments, fails to attain any one of the objects which should be aimed 
at by relief from the public funds. 

1. It fails to provide that no one shall starve or suffer for the com- 
mon necessaries of life, because, however lavish may be the relief, 
unless self-restraint and providence be conferred upon those who re- 
ceive it, all that is bestowed will often be wasted by them in riotous 
living, and the innocent and helpless beings dependent upon them be 
left to suffer far more than had the relief been denied. 

2. It fails to save the recipient of relief and the community from 
moral harm, because human naturo is so constituted that no man can 
receive as a gift what he should earn by his own labor without a moral 
deterioration, and the presence in the community of certain persons 
living on public relief, has the tendency to tempt others to sink to 
their degraded level. 

^ 3. Out-door relief cannot bo of short duration, because, when it has 

once been accepted, the barrier is broken down, and rarely, or never, 
thereafter, is the effort made to do without it, and thus all such relief 
has the tendency to become regular and permanent. 

4. The tax payers are the losers by out-door relief, because, although 
the amount given to each individual is, undoubtedly, smaller than 
would be required for that individual in an institution, yet out-door 
relief is so infectious, and, once obtained, is so easy a way of getting a 
living, that far larger numbers demand and receive it than could be 
induced to enter an institution, and thus the total cost of public relief 
is always increased by giving it outside of the work-house or alms- 
house. 
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5. The fifth object, to convince the public that the poor are adequately 
cared for by public officials, has never been attained by either system, 
and must be left for time, experience and education. 

In a very interesting paper upon the subject of out-door relief, pre- 
sented 'to the State Board of Charities, in 1875, by Commissioner 
Martin B. Anderson, he says : 

"In all the countries of Europe, the class of population that are 

paupers by inheritance is specially marked and easily recognized. The 

characteristics wliich make them such have been inherited from a 

long line of ancestors, which often may be traced back for centuries 

with a tolerable degree of certainty. It may bo instructive to glance 

at some of the conditions which have produced this state of things 

in the old world, and which we have reason to fear may come to exist 

in the new. 

4c ♦ % ♦ ♦ % « 

" It is difficult to estimate adequately the disorder, confusion and 
poverty of the long period from the overthrow of the Roman empire 
to the establishment of the State system of modern Europe. The 
common people were alternately slaves, coloni and serfs. When they 
became free laborers, their compensation was barely sufficient to keep 
them above the starvation point. In times of pestilence, famine and 
war, the number thrown upon charity must have been largely in excess 
of that in any modern society in proportion to the population. 

"The great mass of the laboring population were affected by the 
ignorance, vice and want of self-respect, incident to a more or loss 
pronounced servile condition. The churches and the monasteries 
were the channels through which the benevolence of the wealthy was 
distributed for the relief of suffering. The almoners of the public 
benevolence thought only of the task before them, and the accumula- 
tion of their means of relieving suffering. Economical laws were 
unthought of. When European society gradually settled down into 
a coherent organization, when labor was better protected and rewarded, 
and the means of subsistence were put within the reach of the labor- 
ing classes, the habits, generated in the preceding centuries, of receiv- 
ing relief through the channels of benevolence remained. The 
ignorant, the idle, the vicious, were only too ready to live upon the 
public bounty after it had ceased to be necessary; and a great pauper' 
class was formed throughout Europe from the residuum of ancient 
and mediaeval servitude. The institutions of benevolence, founded 
and enriched during those ages in which tlie state of society rendered 
them necessary, remained, with income largely increased, long after 
the special necessity for their existence had passed away. The doles 
given out at the monasteries and through the various benevolent 
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agencies, confcribufced powerfully to perpetuate the pauperism which 
they were originally designed to relieve. 

" Americans have been prone to assume that the terrible enigmas of 
pauperism, as they are propounded to the old world, would never 
trouble the new. We have been profuse m our provision for the re- 
lief of suffering humanity, but have not studied as we ought, the means 
of reaching and eradicating its causes." 

This last sentence contains a sad truth and one much to the dis- 
credit of the people of the United States. We should never have al- 
lowed " the terrible enigmas of pauperism " to become so serious a 
puzzle to us as they are, and even now we have such an immense ad- 
vantage over the countries of Europe that, if we are only wise and 
will study the subject seriously, our work may, after all, become 
chiefly preventive, instead of remedial, as theirs must necessarily be. 

The first requisite is that we should take warning by the mistakes 
they have made, and should bo ready to accept the principles dis- 
covered and adopted by their most experienced and wisest men and 
women. One of these principles is that all official out-door relief is 
an unmitigated evil, as has been shown by quotations from the report 
of 1834 already made in this paper, quotations which might be almost 
indefinitiely added to from the writings of other experts since that 
time. Two more will suffice, however. 

The first is from a jiaper issued by the Local Government Board of 
Great Britain in 1871, enjoining guardians not to give out-door relief 
to able-bodied persons. Their argument is summed up as follows : 

" The certainty of obtaining out-door relief in his own home, when- 
ever he may ask for it, extinguishes in the mind of a laborer all motive 
for husbanding his resources, and induces him to rely exclusively upon 
the rates, instead of upon his own savings for the purpose of such n- 
lief as he may require. It removes every incentive to self-reliance and 
prudent forethought on his part, and induces him, moreover, to apply 
for relief when the circumstances are not such as to render him abso- 
lutely in need of it." 

The second extract is from a paper by Sir Charles Trevelyan (a high 
authority), written only a few months ago. He says : 

" By far the most demoralizing influence of our time and country 
is poor law out-door relief, which is an abnormal departure from the 
original institution. * * * * 

" Upon in-door relief there is a natural check. Nobody asks for it 
as a favor, and there is a strong presumption that everybody who ac- 
cepts it is really in need of it. 
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^ UppOQ oac-door relief, on ihe conrrary. there is no self -occiDg check, 
for i: ;• a pension, comfortablj enjoyed a: home in addition to CTcrv 
ocher advancag-; and source of income, and everybody is glad to have 
ic The more tk man saves, tfie I-rss he geta of oat-door relief; if by 
indastry and self-denial, he -niirely provides for himself, he geta noth- 
ing; if he spen-is every thin? at the public house or :n any other kind 
of self-indulgence, he entitle? himself to a full measure of out 
relief at the eiper.se of the honest and self-denying. It is useless to 
exhort to indLi^try and thrift, while m pracrice we hold out this life- 
long enc-ourazenient to idleness and prodigality.'' 

To this, we will aild the testimoiiy of George E. McGonegal, the 
wisest and most experienced Su[>rrintendent of the Poor of this State. 

Mr. McGonegal say? : 

* " We have a system in our State of furnishing what is called tem- 
porary or out-door relief, the object of which is to relieve families, who 
from sickness or other disability, become temporarily incapacitated from 
wholly maintaining themselves. This is a worthy object, and deserv- 
ing of all praise: but the great bulk of what is called temporary 
relief, is ]iot temporary, but permanent relief. Families are 
furnished a stated amount weeklv or monthlv, and this is continued 
week after week and year after year; and I know of nothing which 
does so much to encourage pauperism and educate paupers for the 
next generation as this system, which I think is in operation in most 
of the counties, cities and towns in this State. There is nothing ex- 
cept intemperance in the use of alcoholic liquors which is more de- 
moralizing to the head of a family, or more ruinous to children, than 
to become imbued with the idea that the public is bound to provide 
for them. And if people could only realize, when they recommend, 
bring or send a family, composed, in pare, of bright, intelligent chil- 
dren, who have never yet received public aid, to the superintendent or 
overseer of the poor, and insist upon aid being furnished, that such an 
act was almost sure to ruin those bright children, and educate them 
for paupers or criminals when they become men and women, it seems 
to me that such people should exhaust every other resource to pro- 
vide a way for such family to overcome its immediate difficulty, before 
incurring the fearful responsibility of being instrumental in making 
them paupers. 

" People, very soon after commencing to receive publfc aid, lose their 
energy and self-respect, find it easier to rely upon the industry of 
others to furnish them their dailv bread th:ui to exert themselves to 
earn a livelihoo4l ; their chiklrea learn to think that getting provis- 

♦From the proceeilin-j-* of ili»-' Cunveuiion of the Suponntendents of the Poor of tbd 
State of New- York, belcfat Kuchester, N. V., Juue 6, 7. S. 1SS2. From paper read bj Mr. 
McGoDegal of Monroe countv. 
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ions and fuel from the overseer of the poor is perfectly right and 
proper, and they^re almost certain to follow in the footsteps of their 
parents, especially as it requires a great deal less exertion than^to earn 
their living by honest labor. 

" There are cases where temporary relief is undoubtedly necessary, 
and if judiciously disbursed and discontinued at the earliest possible 
moment, before it becomes permanent relief and before the recipients 
become chronic paupers, then I have no doubt it is a real benefit to 
those who receive it. But after an experience of nearly twelve years 
in the care of the poor, and carefully studying, during that time, the 
effects of this so-called temporary relief, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the harm done by means of it greatly over balances the good, and 
I think it is a question well worth considering, whether it would not 
be better to abolish it entirely. I believe that three-fourths of what is 
called temporary or out-door relief, furnished in the State of New York, 
is not only a direct injury to those who receive it, but is a great damage 
to society by encouraging indolence, and is an enormous unnecesssiry 
burden upon the industrious, provident class which is compelled to pay 
the expense." 

A few words from the last annual report of the State Board of 
Charities and Reform of the State of Wisconsin are also suggestive : 

** All experience shows that the demand for poor relief grows with 
the supply, and that a large amount for poor relief does not indicate a 
large amount of suffering which needs to be relieved, but a large amount 
of laxity or corruption on the part of officers and a large amount of 
willingness by able-bodied idlers to be fed at the public expense.'' 

Out-door -relief, in fact, cannot be defended; it has none of the re- 
deeming features of private charity, because there is nothing personal 
or softening in it, nor has it the advantages which might, perhaps, be 
derived from an acknowledged and openly advocated communism, for 
the principle underlying it is not that the proceeds of all men's labor 
is to be fairly divided among all, but that the idle, improvident and 
even vicious man has the right to live in idleness and vice upon the 
proceeds of the labor of his industrious and virtuous fellow-citizen. 

We have, already, accepted in this paper the postulate that the 
community should save every one of its members from starvation, no 
matter how low or depraved such member may be, but we contend that 
the necessary relief should be surrounded by circumstances that shall 
not only repel every one, not in extremity, from accepting it, but which 
shall also insure a distinct moral and physical improvement on the 
part of all those who are forced to have recourse to it — that is, disci- 
pline and education should be inseparably associated with any system 

of public relief. 

3 
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And there is still another point to be insisted on ; while the 
acknowledgment is made that every person born into a civilized com- 
munity has a right to live, yet the community has the right to say 
thtit incompetent and dangerous persons shall not, so far as can be 
helped, be born to acquire this right to live upon others* To prevent 
a constant and alarming increase of these two classes of persons, the 
only way is for the community to refuse to support any except those 
whom it can control — that is, except those who will submit them- 
selves to discipline and education. It is certainly an anomaly, for a 
man and woman who have proved themselves incapable of supplying 
their own daily needs, to bring into the world other helpless beings, 
to be also maintained by a tax upon the community. 

If, then, oiit-door relief is proved to be not only useless, as a means 
of relieving actual, existing suffering, but an active means of increasing 
present and future want and vice, the only other means of giving pub- 
lic relief is within an institution, and this will be found to render 
possible the attainment of all the objects which should be aimed at by 
public relief. 

It is easy to provide that all the inmates shall have the necessaries 
of life, and besides being fed and clothed, they can be subjected to the 
best sanitary regulations, they can be kept clean and be required to live 
regularly, to work, to exercise, to sleep, as much or as little as is good 
for them, and tliis brings us to the second object, for in an institution 
the inmates besides being prevented from receiving moral harm, 
can be brought under such physical, moi:al, mental and industrial 
training as will render them far better members of society than they 
ever were before, and will eventually make them self-supporting, and 
so attain the third object. 

The fourth object (saving money to the workers of the community) 
will, of course, follow from the measures enumerated above. To cure 
paupers and make them self-supporting, however costly the process, 
must always be economical as compared with a smaller but constantly 
increasing and continual outlay for their maintenance. 

Finally, let us acknowledge that the lot of the poor man is hard, 
but let us give up the fallacious, the fatal idea that it can be made 
easier by feeding him and his cliildren at the public expense. 

What he needs is a better house to live in, encouragement to save 
a part of his pay, beautiful things to look at, a play -ground for his 
children, good books to read, a chance to keep himself clean and 
healthy, any and all of tlio advantages which are now, in our large 
cities, where all our real poverty is to be found, reserved for the well- 
to-do. Every man in this country, at least, should be able, with fair 
industry, to earn enough to support himself and his children, and if 
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To the State Board of Charities : 

In compliance with a resolution of the Board, offered by Commis- 
sioner Miller, the orphanages and homes for destitute children in the 
Sixth Judicial District have been visited by the undersigned. The 
location and corporate names of these institutions, are as follows: 

Southern Tier Orphan Home, Elmira. 

Susquehanna Valley Home and Industrial School for Indigent 
Children, Binghamton. 

St. Mary's Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Binghamton. 
Madison County Orphan Asylum, Peterboro. 
Orphan House of the Holy Saviour, Cooperstown. 

The information, collected by personal observation and from state- 
ments of those in charge, is embodied in the succeeding notes: 

Southern Tier Orphan Home — Elmira, 

June 7, 1883. 

This institution, supported mainly by private charity, is pleasantly 
situated south of the Chemung river and about a mile from the center 
of Elmira, but within the city limits. In connection with the 
Home are about two acres of land. The space on two sides of the 
building is laid out in ornamental grounds; the remainder is mainly 
devoted to a garden. The building is a three-story brick edifice of 
modem construction, capable of accommodating upwards of one hun- 
dred inmates. The entrance is by a spacious porch, made attractive 
with flowering plants. 

Several ladies of the district form the managing board, which is pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Frederick Hall. The Home is under the immediate 
charge of Mrs. R. H. Close, matron, whose compensation is $325 
per year. Her niece acts as assistant secretary to the board of mana- 
gers, besides performing other duties, and receives $130 per year. 
The Assistant Matron, with her daughter, is paid $260 per year. The 
lady teacher in charge of the school, which is under the board of 
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under the charge of a resident agent, they have been placed in carefully 
selected families. The results of this experiment are said to have been 
satisfactory. 

Every child six years old and upwards is encouraged to do some 
kind of work, chiefly pertaining to household affairs. Means of amuse- 
ment, outdoor and indoor, are provided. A large space is devoted to 
a play- ground ; and, accompanied by some of the staff, the children 
are occasionally permitted to go beyond the grounds. There are also 
picnics in the summer season and festivities at Christmas. Indoors is 
a playroom for winter or stormy weather, where games suitable for 
children are indulged in. The usual toys and picture books are pro- 
vided. By way of punishment, seclusion is sometimes resorted to in 
aggravated cases. " The switch is seldom used." 

The daily routine is as follows : Rise at six, a.m.; breakfast at seven ; 
dine at twelve ; take supper at five ; retire to bed at seven, p. m. The 
little ones are put to bed at six, the oldest at half-past seven. 

The general dietary includes the following : For breakfast, fried 
potatoes, mush, bread and butter, and coffee from the family table — 
sometimes fish. There is always, it was said, an abundance of fresh 
milk. Two cows are kept on the place to insure a pure and fresh 
supply for the very young. Three times a week the breakfast consists 
of bread and butter and weak coffee. For dinner there is an allowance 
of meat, potatoes, beets, or other vegetables. For supper, bread, mush 
or rice and milk — oatmeal is used to some extent in the nursery depart- 
ment. The sick are allowed weak tea, crackers, toast, jellies, etc. The 
bread, which is made with hop yeast, was examined, and appeared of 
superior quality. 

The dress of the children is varied as in family life. All out of the nur- 
sery wear shoes; those for the boys are usually fitted with brass toe-caps. 
On the clean faces of the children there was noticeable a look of health 
and cheerfulness. The boys have their hair cut tolerably close ; the 
girls have theirs neatly combed and tied with ribbon ; all, comfortably 
and suitably clothed for the season, looked neat and tidy. 

The schoolroom, on the lower floor, is well adapted to its purpose. 
Fourteen boys and ten girls were observed here — the latter including 
a colored inmate. The furnishing of the schoolroom, which is well 
lighted and suitably fitted up, includes a neat cabinet organ. The ad- 
joining large playroom is occasionally used for religious exercises. 

The dining-room and, in fact, all the other apartments are lighted by 
large windows, which impart a cheerful appearance to the interior. On 
the plastered walls with wainscoted dados, are appropriate mottoes. 
The family table is set in the children's dining-room, and, as a fea- 
utre worthy of example, it should be stated, that the Matron 
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dines and presides at the same meal with the children. CleanlineM 
and orderly arrangement are characteristic of the kitchen, pantry, and 
storage accommodations. The heating is effected by two furnaces in 
the basement. Thence, also, by means of a steam pump, rain-^water 
may be distributed over the building. The main water supply, how- 
ever, is from the city works. 

In the dormitories, the wooden bedsteads for the older children are 
well furnished ; in the nursery, the little cribs comfortably covered ; 
the atmosphere, pure. In connection with the dormitories are two 
apartments for the attending nurses, one of whom, however, sleeps in 
the same room with the children. 

. The per capita cost of maintenance is estimated at about ^2,00 per 
week. The institution has but one endowment, and that does not ex* 
ceed $2,000 ; it is, therefore, necessary to raise a large sum every year by 
means of subscriptions. From $800 to $1,000 are derived from a yearly 
church festival. Altogether, the institution ap[>ears to be in a highly 
creditable condition. The large number of young children here main- 
tained render their care expensive, besides being laborious to those in 
charge. Such as are received from the city and county of Elmira, and 
paid for by the authorities, do not remain for any considerable time a 
burden on the public. The institution is doing an excellent work, and, 
being mainly carried on by voluntary effort and subscription, it reflects 
credit on the benevolent spirit of the citizens of Elmira and the sur- 
rounding district, whence it derives support, 

Susquehanna Valley Home — Binghamton. 

June 7, 1 88 J. 

The Susquenanna Valley Home was incorporated in 1869 for the 
reception of the poor-house children of Broome and adjoining counties. 
It is under the management of nine trustees, ably assisted by a board of 
lady managers, who have auxiliary branches of volunteer workers in 
the adjacent counties. These two boards meet separately once a 
month. The Home occupies a pleasing site about a mile and three- 
quarters from the business center of Binghamton. From the veranda 
of the building, originally erected as a dwelling-house, extended views 
are obtained of the picturesque valleys of Susquehanna and Chenango. 
In connection with the Home are forty-five acres of ground, about ten 
of which are set apart for a vegetable garden ; about twenty-five acres 
have been brought under plow cultivation. 

To-day, the inmates number in all ninety-four — seventy-eight boys 
and sixteen girls. The average age of the boys is given as seven, and 
that of the girls, eight years. One is under two years. During the 
past year, seventy-five children have been received into the Home, and 
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eighty-five — forty-eight boys and thirty-seven girls — placed out. For 
fifty-two of these homes were found ; eleven were returned to superin- 
tendents of the poor-; twenty-one were returned to parents or guardians ; 
and one, a boy of eleven years of age, absconded. 

Most of the boys who are discharged go to farming pursuits; and 
the girls, to the families of farmers. Communication is maintained 
with the employers or guardians for some time after the children leave, 
though no definite period is fixed for this very desirable after-super- 
vision. The superintendent, Mr. A. H. La Monte, goes over the list of 
discharges twice a year for purposes of correspondence. Occasionally 
some of the children are returned. About twenty revisit the Home in 
the course of a year. 

The rate paid by counties for support of- children is $1.75 per week. 
The yearly /^r capita cost of maintenance is given as $91. All save 
one are maintained by the counties committing. The Superintendent 
is assisted in his duties by his wife, their joint remuneration being $900 
per year and living. The Assistant Superintendent, who has charge of the 
farm, and, in the absence of his superior, assumes control, receives $360 
and board. In the school are two teachers receiving $4.00 and $3.00 a 
week respectively. The household staff includes a seamstress, chamber- 
maid, female baker, and cook — all of whom receive $3.00 a week, and 
two nurse girls $2.50. A physician resident in Binghamton charges 
^100 per annum for medical attendance. 

The daily routine is given as follows : Rise at half-past six, a. m., 
dress and, wash ; breakfast at seven. Chores, table and other house 
duties occupy a large number until school time, which extends from 
nine^ a. m., to twelve, m. After assisting in household duties, the chil- 
dren again attend school from half-past one o'clock to four. Supper is 
served at five. Thereafter the larger boys help at cleaning the dining- 
iroom, doing chores, milking the four cows, attending to the two horses 
and the piggery. At half -past seven the smaller inmates are put to bed; 
the older children retire at half-past eight. The girls attend sewing- 
school every afternoon. Writing and spelling exercises were very cred- 
itably performed during the visit. An interesting feature of the man- 
agement is the allotment to older children of small patches of garden 
ground which they are permitted to plant and cultivate in accordance 
with their individual tastes. Competitive effort is thus stimulated, and 
industrial habits formed. Forty of these little patches so set apart were 
observed. No special instruments are employed for punishment, and 
whatever privileges the children may be denied, it was stated that they 
are never deprived of food. ' 

In the way of amusement, there are swings, toys, and dolls. Sepa- 
rate playgrounds for the sexes are provided. The boys play ball and 
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quoits in the large playground. On the Fourth of July there is a dis- 
play of fire- works on a small scale ; and on Decoration day an omnibus 
drive is provided. There are also occasional picnics, as many as fifty 
children joining in these excursions. 

The girls and nursery boys are dressed in dark-blue calico. Some of 
the girls have their hair braided, some tied with ribbon. All wear shoes 
and stockings. The dress seemed sufficient for the season. The gen- 
eral appearance of the children as to personal tidiness was not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Eighty-three children, whose ages ranged from two to fourteen years, 
were seen partaking of supper at six tables in a room which appeared 
crowded. They were in charge of the female baker and a female nurse. 
Grace having been said by the little ones, they partook of a meal con- 
sisting of apple-sauce, bread, and water. Each had a mug, napkin, 
spoon, and plate. The larger boys, to the number of forty-six, sat on 
wooden stools at three tables. Fifteen of the larger girls sat on stools 
at another table. Eleven nursery children were in high arm-chairs at a 
fifth table, while at a low table, provided with small seats, were eleven 
more little ones from the nursery. The walls of the dining-room are 
bare, the furnishing meager, the windows uncurtained with one excep- 
tion. The heating is by steam-piping, the lighting by lamps. 

For breakfast, bread or crackers and milk are said to be allowed the 
year round : at noon, meat or fish, bread, butter, and vegetables, such as 
potatoes, beans, or turnips, raised on the place ; supper is varied, and 
was said sometimes to include milk. The more delicate children have 
oatmeal or corn-meal mush, sometimes with sugar and milk ; the other 
variations are allowances of butter and sugar or syrup and bread. From 
what came under notice, the meal did not appear to be sufficiently gen- 
erous, nor did it seem that proper attention was given to the observance 
of table decorum. 

The kitchen, bakeroom. furnace-room, bathroom, lavatory and 
laundry are all in the cellar basement, which is insufficiently lighted and 
poorly ventilated. The wooden floors are manifestly damp and in need 
of repair. This portion of the building is reached by a narrow stair- 
way. In the furnace-room adjoining the kitchen are two old-fashioned 
caldrons for cooking vegetables. In this poorly-lighted apartment 
three boys were observed peeling potatoes. In the bakery the draught 
of the chimney is imperfect, and it was stated that in consequence it was 
impossible to bake uniformly. In the bathroom are two elevated 
troughs for bathing. The larger boys assist in this operation, which is 
undergone by all at least once a week. It is questionable whether the 
bathing facilities admit of as frequent change of water as is desirable 
where it is necessary to bathe large numbers. The children wash their 
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hands and faces in jets of running water from perforated pipe extending 
horizontally over wooden troughs. The four roller-towels here provided 
are changed daily. The laundry facilities are quite insufficient for the 
wants of the institution, and the room used for laundry purposes being 
located in the basement, the steam vapor and offensive odor from soiled 
clothing enter the halls, and are perceptible in the upper apartments. 

A wooden structure adjoining the main building is used by the boys 
as a playroom in wet weather. It is much out of repair. Some twenty 
feet removed from the outer extremity of the building are the slate- 
roofed closets, separated by a wooden fence. An objectionable condi- 
tion was attributed to the choki;ig of one of the outlet sewers. 

On the first floor are the family dining-room, the children's dining- 
room, the sewing-room, and the superintendent's room. In the sewing- 
room, occupied by the seamstress, are three sewing-machines. Samples 
of strong dark tweed, used for winter coats and trousers, were here 
seen. The cottonade material for summer wear is of lighter color. 
In an adjoining cupboard were stored fifty winter overcoats. 

On the second floor are the younger children's playroom, nursery, 
and attendant's rooms. The hall-way has manilla floor covering. Ad- 
joining the nursery is the nurse's room. The heating, as already indi- 
cated, is effected by steam, and, in an open stove in the center of the 
nursery, is placed a kerosene flame to facilitate ventilation. In cold 
weather, a coal fire was said to be used for a similar purpose. Here 
and there are mottoes on the walls ; some children's toys lie about the 
apartment. A large proportion of the children's cribs, which have 
wire-wove bottoms, are said to have been furnished by the praiseworthy 
efforts of the lady assistant managers. In this department are sixteen 
children, whose ages range from two to five years. 

On the third, or attic, floor are the dormitories for both sexes. The 
space here is partitioned off into a number of rooms forming the sleep- 
ing apartments of the older children. Strong ticks on wooden spring 
slats, two sheets, one blanket and feather pillow constitute the usual bed 
furnishing. There are low windows under the eaves, and two large 
dormers on each side. 

Fifty feet easterly from the main building, is a two-story structure de- 
signed for a hospital. Owing to the crowded condition of the main 
'building, this has been temporarily devoted to other than its original 
purpose. The lower floor is used as an ironing-room ; another portion 
is set apart as a cobbler's shop; while the upper floor is used as a dormi- 
tory for a few of the larger boys, with the assistant superintendent's 
sleeping-room adjoining. 

The tasteful one-story, slate -roofed school building resting on a stone 
foundation is an entirely separate structure, and is in striking contrast 
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was stipulated that the property of the Home should continue to be 
used for orphan asylum purposes only. In response to the appeal, the 
appropriation asked for was made by the Legislature, and the present 
buildings were formally turned over to the State. Since then it has been 
necessary to make some extraordinary repairs, and to erect additional 
buildings, including a detached structure for indoor recreation, a hospital 
building and a schoolhouse. 

These improvements have been effected with some difficulty, in con- 
sequence of the reluctance of the benevolently disposed to contribute 
to the erection and maintenance of State property. The sum now re- 
quired to put the buildings in proper repair is so large, that, for the rea- 
sons above indicated, it is deemed by many almost hopeless to attempt 
to raise it by voluntary subscriptions. The very existence of the Home 
is thus threatened. What, then, is to be done ? The authorities of the 
State have heretofore declined to keep these buildings in repair. Will 
they continue to do so ? and if so, will the benevolent people of that 
prosperous and wealthy locality permit an institution that has accom- 
plished such beneficent results in the past and is still urgently needed, 
to be discontinued and abandoned for lack of timely support ? These 
are important questions. Within the past few years new zeal and 
energy have been infused into the operations of the institution by the 
more complete organization of the Ladies* Board of Assistant Managers^ 
presided over by Miss T. D. Lockwood. They have established auxil- 
iary committees in the counties of Broome, Chenango, Delaware, Tioga, 
Tompkins, and Sullivan. In their labors, these volunteer workers have 
been indefatigable. But for the withholding of popular sympathy con- 
sequent upon the peculiar relations of the property to the State, it is 
thought that means could, without difficulty, be raised to place the Home 
on a satisfactory and sure foundation. 

No fewer than seven hundred and twenty-seven children have been 
received into the institution since its organization. So large a number 
placed, through this medium, in families, instead of being left to poor- 
house or indifferent care, is sufficient evidence of the humane work 
accomplished. Careful inquiry made on the occasion of this as on 
previous visitations to the Home leads to the belief, that its work on 
behalf of destitute and homeless children has been attended with highly 
encouraging results, and that not only has public economy been thereby 
promoted, but crime and pauperism sensibly lessened. 

St. Mary's Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum — Binghamton. 

June 8, 1883. 

This asylum, surrounded by about eleven acres of well-kept 
grounds, occupies a pleasant and elevated site in a suburb of 
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molasses are allowed at breakfast. There is, however, variety. For 
dinner, there are potatoes, fresh meat, gravy and bread. On fast days, 
tea, potatoes, and pies. On the Fourth of July, cookies and some extras 
are allowed. The supply includes tea, bread and butter, stewed apples, 
once in a while molasses, and butter, sometimes a hash of potatoes, etc. 
Every night they have sweetened, but not strong, tea. Milk from the 
two cows kept is used by the children, and, in addition, from four to 
six quarts are daily purchased. A little poultry is also kept. During 
Easter, eggs are supplied. The sick have such delicacies as the doctor 
orders. At present, there is no one on the hospital list. 

The kitchen is on the basement floor. Laundry work is done in a 
separate building in the rear of the main structure. The closets are 
detached, and reached by a covered corridor. Water is supplied 
from the city, and a well on the premises. There are one or more tanks 
in the upper portion of the building ; they seem in need of attention. 
The heating is by steam ; but this, proving insufficient, is supplemented 
by stoves. Kerosene lamps are used for lighting. 

The three tables in the girls* dining-room are covered with enameled 
cloth. Seats with backs are provided. The four tables in the boys* 
dining-room have covering of scarlet and white check. The boys sit 
on wooden stools. A low table is used for the younger children. The 
walls are generally bare. 

A room on the second floor, in charge of one of the sisters, is used as 
a dispensary. It is well supplied with medicines. In one of the nur- 
sery-rooms were seven boys and six girls, whose ages ranged from six- 
teen months to three years. They were clean in appearance and com- 
fortably clothed. The plastering of the walls is in many places broken. 
Toys, such as hobby-horses, dolls, and cradles were seen about the room. 
In the sewing-room were a number of neat little dresses made with the 
help of the children. There were two sewing-machines and a variety 
of clothing for institution use, including a goodly stock of boys* win- 
ter overcoats. The toy wardrobe contains a liberal store of tiny attrac- 
tions, including wood, china, and basket ware: The clothing-room proper 
for girls is fitted with cupboard, shelv^, and racks, in which the dresses, 
under-clothing, shoes, hats, etc., are carefully stored. 

The bath is supplied with cold water. Hot water is carried in pails. 
The older children are bathed once a week ; special cases, often er. 
The little ones are bathed every day. Each girl has a towel with her 
number on it. The boys* bathroom is somewhat out of repair, and the 
general bathing facilities of the institution are incomplete. The cloth- 
ing of the boys is of cotton tweed, and seems sufficient. One of the 
small rooms on the second floor is used by the girls as a reading-room. 

The boys' dormitories on the third floor are furnished with single 
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imperatively and immediately required. The institution fills a special 
need of this locality and is deserving of liberal support. 

Note.— -In a subsequent visit made by the writer, with Commissioner Miller, it 
nvas gratifying to note that nearly the entire asylum building had been new roofed 
with tin. Some of the partitions between the small sleeping apartments had 
been removed, so as to make large associate dormitories. In one corner of 
the dormitory is a curtained couch for the sister who watches over the children at 
night. The two furnaces, with their boilers and pipes for steam heating, were 
undergoing repairs. There remains, however, as already indicated, much to Le 
done to put the building in good condition. 

Madison County Orphan Asylum — Peterboro. 

June 13, 1883. 

This is a large wooden building with stone foundatipn, formerly used 
as an academy, and was donated, with ten acres of land, by the late 
Gerrit Smith for its present benevolent object. It is now set apart for 
. the reception of destitute children who become a public charge on the 
county of Madison. The location is healthy, being in the elevated 
village of Peterboro, which is an ascending nine-mile drive from the 
Canastota station, on the New- York Central Railway. The Home is 
supported by the county, and is capable of accommodating about fifty 
children. The inmates to-day number thirty-five. It is under the im- 
mediate charge of a superintendent, Mr. P. Tucker, whose wife acts as 
matron. Their joint remuneration is $400 a year and living. A lady 
teacher receives $3.00 a week and board ; the cook and assistant cook, 
^3.00 and $2.00 a week, respectively, and board. Ten acres of ground 
are cultivated by the Superintendent with the aid of the older children. 

The number admitted during the last fiscal year was twenty-three ; 
returned to parents, seven ; indentured, two ; placed in farnilies without 
indenture, nineteen; left without permission, three; returned to the 
institution after being placed out, thirteen. No children under two 
years of age are received. 

The inmates number thirty-five — twenty-six boys and nine girls — 
whose ages range from two to fourteen years. Among the former are 
two negroes, one mulatto, and one Indian. As seen in the playroom 
just before retiring for the night, the children seemed generally healthy 
and cleanly. Their hair had recently been cut close. The furnishing 
comprised wooden benches and a few pictures on the walls. No death 
has taken place here during the past three years. The boys are all bare- 
footed, and it is said they so continue until September. Their clothing 
includes gingham shirts, cotton waists, short cotton trousers, and straw 
hats. The girls wear calico and gingham dresses, shoes and stockings. 

The aim is to get good homes for the children. They go out on trial 
to some one who has been well' recommended. Only a few have been 
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sent beyond the county. The estimated per capita cost of maintenance 
is $2.00 per week. Occasionally a few donations of money, articles of 
bedding, wearing apparel, books, and papers are made ; but these, of 
late years, are quite small. During the past year, as an exceptional 
case, it may be mentioned that a father paid $i«oo a week for the 
board of his child. Since the organization of the Home, two 
hundred and forty-eight children have been admitted. There is 
no systematic supervision of those placed in families; sometimes 
a child is removed upon well-founded complaints. There is no 
record of their career after leaving the institution; but it is 
thought that they seldom remain in one place until the age of twenty- 
one. Indentures are entered into if an employer desires it; but the 
custom of indenturing is growing into disfavor. These agreements 
generally stipulate, among other things, that the apprentice, if a girl, 
shall remain with her employer until the age of eighteen; if a bo}', 
until the age of twenty-one. Clothing, board, teaching some useful 
occupation, and at least fourteen weeks' school during the year are 
guaranteed on the other hand. When the young people come of age, 
they each receive two good suits of clothes and a pocket Bible. None 
of the children have been placed out under the law of adoption. 

On the first floor of the building are the comfortably furnished recep- 
tion-room, dining-room, pantry, sewing-room, children's playroom, and 
the matron's parlor and bedroom. The dining-room, in which the 
family table is also set, appeared clean and commodious. On the walls 
were a few . pictures, suitable mottoes, texts, etc. On three tables cov- 
ered with enameled cloth were crockery plates, knives and forks, tin 
mugs, and napkins to each child. The family breakfast before the 
inmates ; at dinner and supper time, the children have precedence. 
For breakfast, there are usually allowed bread, potatoes, milk, and 
gravy. In the summer, milk is freely supplied. The dinner* includes 
meat and potatoes, bread and gravy. Pork is frequently and fish occa- 
sionally substituted for beef. At supper time, bread and milk and 
cookies are partaken of. In winter, when the children retire early, only 
two full meals are given, with lunch intervening. The winter lunch 
served at noon consists of bread and butter and apples. Cake is some^ 
times allowed. The winter supper, at four, p. m., includes meat, potatoes, 
and bread, with pie on Sunday nights. Neither tea nor cofiFee is 
allowed. Water is the usual beverage in winter, when milk is not plen- 
tiful. 

The daily routine is as follows: Wse at six, a. m. After chamber 
work, which is performed by the children, and other household duties, 
breakfast is served at seven ; after breakfast, work in kitchen and on 
the grounds ; attend school from nine to half-past eleven, at which 
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hour the bell rings for dinner; resume domestic and other duties; 
return to school at one and remain until four; domestic work, chores, 
etc, then all retire for the night, at eight, p. m. In winter, the children 
rise an hour later and retire earlier. The little ones are put to bed at 
six and the older children at eight, p. m. Spare time in the evening may 
be spent in reading. The four county newspapers are supplied gratis by 
the several proprietors; the father of one of the boys sends Tlie 
YouWs Companion, and a friend contributes The CJiaUerbox, Scrip- 
ture reading in the evening, and morning prayers, are among the means 
of religious instruction. The older children attend church. The 
library on the first floor contains an attractive collection of two hundred 
and thirty-five neatly bound volumes, presented to the institution by 
the Ladies' Society of Oneida. Their appearance suggested the de- 
sirability of more general use. 

Corporal punishment is occasionally resorted to. This is inflicted by 
means of a narrow leather strap about three feet long, which the " keeper ** 
said he constantly carried in his pocket. The Matron stated that for 
purposes of discipline she used a ruler. There are no other forms of 
punishment save standing in a corner or being put for a brief period on 
bread and water. Seclusion is rarely resorted to, and never for more 
than an hour at a time. 

The sewing-room is furnished with rag carpet, pictures on the papered 
walls, work-table, sewing-machine, and a cabinet organ, which is some- 
times used for the amusement of the children, but more frequently for 
private entertainment. It was purchased out of funds solicited of 
friends by the Matron. 

On the basement are the kitchen, pantry, girls* bathroom, boys' bath- 
room, and cellar. The kitchen is a goodly-siaed apartment, containing 
a large range and other suitable appointments. The heating and lava- 
tory arrangements seem in some respects inadequate, especially so in 
regard to combs, brushes, and towels. The stores appear to be well 
kept. 

On the second floor are the boys* and girls* sleeping-rooms, cook's 
room, clothes-cupboards, office, and spare bedroom. Owing to the cus- 
tom here observed of leaving the children to make their own beds, some 
of these were not well made up, and appeared in this respect uncomfor- 
table. The bed-furnishing includes straw-tick, two sheets, blankets, and 
for the most part, feather pillows. The walls of this floor are papered 
throughout. 

On the third floor are two dormitories for boys, the lady-teacher's 
sleeping- apartment, sewing-girl's room, servant's sleeping-room, and 
accommodation for the storage of clothing, etc. An objectionable 
feature was noted in the custom of permitting many of the children to 
sleep two in a bed. 
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To the rear of the main building is the detached schoolroom, a one- 
and-a-half -story wooden structure, said to have been built to accommo- 
date sixty scholars. It is warmed by a stove. Above the schoolroom is 
a playroom used in bad weather. The large playground, with its belt of 
trees encircling about an acre, is an attractive feature. The closet 
arrangements are defective. If a number of children fall sick, recourse 
is had to one of the children's dormitories ; there is no satisfactory sick- 
room accommodation. The water supply is from a well and twd 
cisterns. 

There is need of a detached laundry with conveniences for drying 
and ironing clothes. .The present school building, if replaced by more 
suitable accommodation, might be made available for the purposes of 
a laundry. The asylum building should be heated by steam. 
The large number of stoves, especially in the upper rooms, give a 
feeling of insecurity, and it is questionable whether they can be made 
to afford sufficient warmth in severe winter weather. In case of fire, the 
means of escape from the upper floor would be inadequate. This 
is indeed a glaring defect. 

The Ouphan House of the Holy Saviour — Cooperstown. 

June 9, 1883. 

Hidden away among the beautiful hills near the classic shores 
of Otsego lake, is the Orphan Home, where Miss Susan Fenimore 
Cooper has been for many years engaged in a noble work for 
children. Owing to limited resources, this Orphanage has hereto- 
fore been necessarily conducted on a somewhat restricted scale ; yet 
the high principles upon which it is founded, and the thoroughness of 
the work accomplished, in not only laying the foundation of Christian 
character, but also building it up in its bests elements, have rendered 
the institution and its beneficent influences widely known. 

It is a great pleasure to note the progress and enlarged scope of this 
work, which was begun in 1870 with a few children taken from desolate 
homes and the county poor-house. A new structure, with accommoda- 
tions for about one hundred inmates, is now in process of erection on 
the outskirts of Cooperstown village, and will soon be completed. The 
building is of brick, with stone foundation, high gable roof, and is 
conveniently arranged in every department. It is admirably located 
upon an elevation, and in the midst of eight acres of land, which 
afford ample playgrounds and gardens. The asylum has a front- 
age of eighty-four feet and a depth of forty-three feet, with an 
addition in the rear forty-six feet in length and twenty-seven in width. 
It has ample cellars, and is three stories high. On the first floor are 
reception-room, two schoolrooms, two dining-rooms, parlor, pantries^ 
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storeroom, closets, kitchen, ironing-room, and laundry. On the second 
floor are two large dormitories for girls, matron^ room, rooms for 
teachers and seamstress, clothing-room, nursery, infirmary, storerooms, 
lavatory, water-closets, and bathrooms. On the third floor are the 
dormitories for boys, with rooms for those in charge of the boys, play- 
room, storerooms, lavatory, water closets, and bathroom. The total 
cost of the building will be about $18,000, of which amount $11,000 
have been raised, and the remainder will be secured by mortgage on the 
property. A particular account of this interesting Orphanage may be 
found in the Ninth Annual Report of the State Board of Charities, 
Senate Document No. 19, It is not thought necessary to again cover 
the same ground, but rather to state the present aspects of its work, 
giving prominence to the matured experiences of its benevolent founder, 
who still devotes a daily portion of her time to the Home. 

Miss Cooper says : " The great object kept in view is the formation 
of character and industrial habits. We aim to give a plain, practical, 
English education, and to train each child for the work which it will do 
best The children are usually retained in the Orphanage until good^ safe 
homes are provided. Experience has proved that it is far more difficult 
to procure safe homes than one might suppose. In a number of instances, 
the man and woman applying for a child are found, on investigation, to 
be living together without marriage, each having a wife or husband still 
living. In other cases the men are found to be intemperate ; in others, 
temper is the obstacle. In all cases, we require at least tioo references of 
undoubted respectability from the applicants. We never send a cWlld 
, to a factory, saloon, or any public house. The boys usually leave at 
twelve ; many of the smaller girls are adopted early. They are usually 
placed in families where they are adopted, indentured, or where the 
older ones work for their board and clothing until they are fifteen, when 
we stipulate that they receive the usual wages. Occasionally a girl be- 
comes a teacher or learns a trade, and i boy becomes a clerk or learns 
a trade ; but the arbitrary rules of the trades-unions frequently pre- 
vent our boys from learning trades. We have now one boy preparing 
for professional life at one of our best boarding schools. When a boy 
or a girl shows especial ability, we provide facilities for their advance- 
ment, but most of our girls will support themselves by housework and 
the boys by farming." 

In regard to the condition of some children taken from the county 
officers, Miss Cooper remarks : " Many of these children, when received, 
are in a miserable condition of body and mind. A large number are 
feeble and diseased, requiring medical attendance and good nursing for 
months ; but thus far, in every instance, those thus diseased have greatly 
improved. Another class received from the county or town officers are 
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weak-minded, not idiotic, but approaching that infirmity — a lack of 
brain power. In some of these cases the improvement has been very 
striking, and the children will be qualified for self-support In two or 
three instances of girls, the infirmity will prevent full self-support. 
When they have no relatives, each case will remain at the Orphanage 
and assist with the housework. It is far better for themselves and the 
public that they should remain in a good Christian orphanage as partial 
workers, even after they are grown up, than be sent to the poor-houses, 
where danger would await them.'* 

The daily routine is as follows : The children rise at six o'clock, make 
their own beds ; attend family prayers ; breakfast at seven ; sweep the 
rooms ; attend school from nine to twelve ; dine at half-past twelve ; 
play until two ; attend school from two to four ; play from four till 
five ; take supper at six ; attend family prayers. The smaller children 
go to bed at seven, second division at eight, and the older ones at nine- 
All over seven years of age take part in some light occupation. The 
older girls assist with the washing and ironing, cooking, baking, clean- 
ing, and sewing. They sew regularly, and it is desired that every girl 
who leaves the Home at the age of fourteen shall be able to make her 
own clothes. They also learn to knit. At the yearly examination the 
names of the best workers, the best bread-makers, the best sewers, etc., 
are read. The matron marks for family life and the school teacher for 
school life, and these marks, good and bad, are all read before the 
trustees at the end of the year. The boys work in the garden, saw the 
vfoM, make the paths in winter, and are occupied in many useful ways, 
As soon as the new Home is entered, where there will be more land, the 
boys will be regularly trained for farming and gardening. 

As further regards the management of the Home, Miss Cooper says : 
"In our discipline we endeavor to combine, in equal mesLSuief firmness 
and kindness. We are not, however, unnecessarily strict with the chil- 
dren in every little minutia. Occasionally light punishments are resorted 
to, such as sitting without speaking for several hours at a time ; stand- 
ing in corners or on the schoolroom floor for a short time ; being de- 
prived of the usual recreation, or of some pleasure enjoyed by the 
others, not being allowed to play with the others; being confined to 
narrow limits on the playground ; having only bread and water for one 
meal. The switch is sometimes used on the hand, but never severely ; 
and whipping is only resorted to in bad cases ; but then it is never 
severe. The larger girls are sometimes sent to bed in the day time — 
a punishment they dislike extremely. 

For the amusement of the children, games and toys are provided, and 
they have a great deal of recreation in the open air. The girls have 
dolls and small tea-sets of their own, and give little tea-parties to each 
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other. There is a swing, and the jumping-ropes and balls are in great 
demand. All kinds of harmless games for children are played. They 
are frequently allowed to go into the woods for flowers and bright 
leaves, and, in the proper seasons, to go berrying or nutting with an 
older person in charge. In winter they have coasting and skating, and 
during the summer several picnic excursions on the lake are gotten up. 
There is a vacation in August, with a festival at the Home. At Christmas 
they have a tree of their own in the schoojr^wm. They enjoy singing 
and read a great deal in pleasant books provided for rainy days. They 
are cheerful, merry, and full of life. 

For food, the children are given the best of bread and milk in ample 
measure. Our dietary includes, for breakfast, baked potatoes or baked 
apples, oatmeal mush, and at times codfish or hash ; for dinner, one 
dish of meat, or soup, or codfish cooked in milk, or fresh fish, |X)tatoes, 
some other vegetables or rice, with an apple in winter, or fresh fruit 
when it can be procured; for supper, bread or mush and milk, with a 
baked apple in winter. Butter and cheese and crackers and puddings 
are given frequently, cookies occasionally, and we vary the diet quite 
often. They eat few beans and few pickles, and, as a rule, no pastry. 
At Christmas, Thanksgiving, New Year's, Easter, and Fourth of July, 
fine feasts are provided." 

The clothing of the children is simple and plain, but respectable and 
very comfortable. Miss Cooper says : " In winter they are well pro- 
vided with warm garments and outside wraps. We have had children 
sent to us by the officials of the poor, in winter, without other wraps 
than a comforter, — the little girls with only calico frocks and one under 
garment Our first care is to wash and clean them, put on warm 
clothing, and give them a good meal. They are brought to us every 
winter badly frost bitten on hands, feet, and faces. All our children 
wear shoes and stockings. The rule is that each child shall have at all 
times three of every kind of garment needed — two new ones and one 
of previous wear." 

The number of children cared for during the past year was ninety- 
one, of whom thirty-eight were boys and fifty-three girls. Thirty-two 
of these were supported wholly by the institution ; nineteen had some 
small portion of their expenses defrayed by friends ; for thirty-nine sent 
by the authorities of Otsego county, the supervisors paid at the rate of 
$1.30 a week per capita. During the year two children were indent- 
ured in families, and eight adopted. In addition to these, fifteen were 
secured places in which they were able to earn their own support, and 
ten, who had been taken to tide the parents — usually widows — over 
temporary embarrassments, were returned to their homes, the parents 
then being in a position to care for them. One death occurred. 
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To the State Board of Charities : 

Agreeably to the resolution of the Board of January 10, 1883, on 
motion of Commissioner Miller, directing me to visit Iho asylums of 
the counties exempted by the Board from the Willard Asylum Act, 
and the poor-houses of such other counties of the State, containing 
any considerable number of insane, as practicable, and to examine and 
inquire into their condition, with the view of securing the removal of 
the more disturbed and violent cases to the Willard and Binghamton 
State Asylums, and to communicate the result of such visits and ex- 
aminations to the Board, I beg respectfully to report : 

The demands upon my time in other directions were such, that I 
was unable to enter upon this work until January 18, 1883. It has 
frequently been interrupted by other duties, and the inclement weather, 
and at times almost impassable condition of the roads, in the winter 
months, also greatly embarrassed the work. During the year, I have 
visited tho asylums of the exempted counties, and the poor-houses of 
all the other counties of the State, one or more times, and have exam- 
ined tho insane in them as follows : 

The exempted asylums of Broome, Chenango, Cortland, Erie, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Orange, Oswego, Queens, Suffolk and Wayne counties, each 
four times; and the exempted asylums of Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Jefferson, and Wyoming connties, each three times; tho poor-house 
of Genesee county, three times ; tho poor-houses of Lewis, Livingston, 
Madison, Montgomery, St. Lawrence, Tioga and Warren counties, each 
twice; and the poor-houses of the following counties, each once, viz. :• 
Albany, Allegany, Cayuga, Chemung, Clinton, Columbia, Delaware, 
Dutchess, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Herkimer, Monroe, Ni- 
agara, Ontario," Orleans, Otsog), Putnam, Queens, Rensselaer, Rich- 
mond, Rockland, Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Seneca, Steuben, 
Sullivan, Tompkins, Ulster, Washington, Westchester and Yates. 
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Before entering upon this work I learned from the late Dr. Wilbur, 
fiuperinteudent of the State Idiot Asylum, ihat the Custodial Branch 
Asylum at Newark had accommodations for about twenty-tive addi- 
tional inmates. I, therefore, examined sucl] feeble-minded girls and 
young women as were found in the various poor-houses visited and 
recommended their removal . to that institution. A considerable 
number of this class has been thus removed during the year, but 
there are still large numbers in the poor-houses whose removal cannot 
be effected, owing to the lack of adequate State accommodations for 
their care. 

The condition of the insane in each of the counties of the State at 
the times of my visits, and the recommendations in regard to removals, 
etc., will now be noticed : 

Albany County. 

Visited May 18, 1883, in company with Commissioner Van Antwerp. 

The asylum building then contained 33 insane — 16 men and 17 

women. There is one male attendant at $50 per month ; one female 

attendant at $20 per month; and one female cook at $5 per month. 

The male attendant is said to be on the ward both day and night; 

the female attendant lodges in the alms-house department, the cook 

at night taking her place upon the ward. This county sends its 

chronic insane mostly to the State asylums, its policy being to retain 

no cases requiring special oversight and attention. It now has about 

250 such insane in those institutions. At the time of our visit the 

cases under care were of the mild and harmless class, except two acute 

oases awaiting removal to the State Lunatic Asylum, and there were 

tione in any form of restraint. Of the men, ten were at work upon 

t:he farm ; and a few of the women do kitchen and other domestic 

^Vrork. The wards and rooms were clean and the kitchen, dining- 

^oom and laundry in good order. We did not regard it necessary to 

^■ecommend any removals. 

Alleoany County. 

The poor-house of this county was visited November 2, 1883, in 

^K>nipany with Commissioner Letchworth. Its inmates then numbered 

^6, being about equally divided between the sexes. These were 

-temporarily quartered in detached structures of the old poor-house, 

awaiting the completion of the new buildings. They were mostly 

aged, feeble-minded and infirm persons, and several were confined to 

their beds with sickness. There were three classed as insane, viz. : one 

man and two women, all quiet and harmless cases, and domiciled in 

common with the other inmates. 
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imity to those of the insane. The superintendent informed me that 
u few of the insane were at times disturbed and noisy, but that there 
were no coutij;iuously excited or violent eases. In view of the large 
force of attendants, and the evident watchfulness and care exercised 
over the insane, I did not regard it necessary to examine them further, 
for the purpose of recommending removals. The county has three 
insane in the Bingham ton State Asylum. 

Visited June 9, 1883. The number of insane was, men, 30 ; women, 
37 ; total, 7G. Of these, five were in the poor-house proper. There 
was one hospital case, a woman, paralytic and helpless. Two were in 
the restraint of muffs. The halls and rooms were clean, and the 
patients generally well clothed and orderly. There were a few men, 
however, in the rear yard, that were sloven and untidy in their per- 
sons. The inclosure is an extremely high, tight board fence, and 
there seemed to be a lack of proper supervision of the men in this 
yard. I advised the removal of the fence and the enlargement of the 
grounds both for the men and women, with an ordinary picket-fence 
inclosure. The closets, situated out of doors, are defective, and the 
superintendent said that they should be rearranged and improved. 

Visited August 9, 1883. The number of insane was : Men, 3C ; 
women, 40 ; total, 76. Of these, five, — two men and three women, — 
were in the poor-house, and 71, — 34 men and 37 women, — in the 
asylum department. There were two destructive and untidy male 
idiots in the apartments. for the men, and I advised the fitting up of 
rooms for them in a detached building, used for demented and filthy 
cases. I also arranged for the removal of Edward I. Dobson, insane 
State pauper, who was found in restraint, to the Binghamton State 
Asylum, and he was, on September 1, transferred to that institution. 
There were no other cases in restraint, and the rooms, beds, bedding, 
eta, were throughout clean and in good order. 

Visited September G, 1883. JThe arrangement for the removal of the 
high board fences surrounding the asylum buildings was being carried 
out, and it was said that the alteration would soon bo effected. Rooms 
were being fitted up for the idiots referred to in my visit of August 9, 
and plans had been adopted for improving the closet arrangements. 
There were no insane in any form of restraint. 

Visited November 22, 1883, accompanied by Superintendent Payne, 
the keeper being absent. Since rny visit, August 9, 1883, there had 
been three admissions, all women, coming from their homos, one 
being an acute case and two chronic cases. One had been transferred 
to the State Lunatic Asvlum at Utica. One woman had been dis- 
charged improved, and one, it was said, had recovered and gone to 
her home. This left 76 under care, viz. : 36 men, 40 women. Five of 
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them, as heretofore, were ia the poor-house department, and 71 in Ihe 
asylum building. I wont through all the wards and saw nil of tiie 
patients. There were no cases in any manner restrained^ or confined in 
rooms. They were comfortably clothed and clean, and the halls and 
rooms were in good order. The removal of the high board fences was 
not begun, but the superintendent said it wonld bo effected, with other 
improvements contemplated, before the close of the year. 

Cattarauous County. 

Visited May 24, 1883, in company with Dr. King, attending physi- 
cian. The county then had 4G insane in its care : Men, 20; women 
2G. Of these, eight, — three men and five women, — were in the poor- 
house proper, and 17 men and 21 women in the asylum department. 
This consists of two wooden cottages, — one for each sex, — connected 
with a central or administrative building by covered ways. The at- 
tendants are: One man at $200 per year, one woman at 12.50 per week, 
and a cook at 12 per week My arrival at about noon enabled mo, 
first, to observe the insane at their dinner. This consisted of broiled 
pork, boiled potatoes, bread and butter, and tea. The insane at the 
poor-house take their meals at the table with the paupers. One of 
these, a man, is demented and filthy ; the others are quiet, orderly 
cases, and said to be good laborers. Six of the men from the cottage 
were at work upon the farm, and the others were in the day room. 
There were no men in restraint or seclusion, nor were there any hos- 
pital cases. Two were classed as epileptic. One of the women, in 
the cottage, said to destroy her clothing, was in the restraint of a 
camisole. There was one violent woman, at times causing consider- 
able trouble. She frequently has periods of quietude, and then raturns 
to her home. At ^tho time of my visit she was quite turbulent and 
suffering from injuries of the face, inflicted by herself. Two women 
were prostrate upon the floor. The others were mild and quiet <;a6es, 
and their rooms were cleaned and well ordered. Three were engaged 
in the kitchen and dining-room, and three others assist in the laundry 
work. The county has three insane at the Willard Asylum and ten at 
the Buffalo State Asylum. Of the latter, two are soon to be removed 
to the Wilhird Asylum, both of whom are women. One of these is 
said to be extremely violent, and the other feeble and helpless, requir- 
ing to bo forcibly fed. The number of attendants for the insane of this 
county, it will be seen, is not equal to the requirements of the Board. 
As so many of the men go out daily, in summer, to work under the direc- 
tion of the farmer, the male attendant is enabled to overlook those 
remaining in the building. In winter, however, when most of them 
are within doors, another male attendant would seem to be requirtnl. 
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The women^ during the day^ are mostly on the wards, and one attend- 
ant, in my opinion, in which Dr. King concurred, is entirely inade- 
quate to the task. 1 therefore communicated with the superintendent 
of the poor upon the subject, and urged the employment of an addi- 
tional female attendant. 

Visited August 2, 1883, the State Commissioner in Lunacy accom- 
panying. Tlie insane then numbered 54, of whom 26 were men, and 
28 women. Of these, 4G were sheltered in the asylum cottages, viz. : 
23 men and 23 women, and eight — three men and five women — in 
the poor-house department. There had been no discharges nor deaths, 
since last reported. Two cases, both quiet, harmless women, had 
been brought from the Wiltard Asylum. Among the other admissions 
there were : A man 73 years of age, feeble and infirm, a recent case ; 
a congenital feeble-minded boy, 17 years old, also epileptic ; and a 
married woman, the mother of six children, an inmate only two days. 
The latter, said to have been subject to short periodical attacks of 
insanity for several years, was brought to the iustitutioii greatly 
excited and violent, and suffering from bruises of the face and other 
parts, inflicted by herself before leaving home. She wiis in an open 
crib, and her hands were firmly restrained by a leather muff. We re- 
moved the restraint, and as she remained quiet during our stay, ad- 
vised its discontinuance, keeping her under the constant care of an 
attendant. There were no cases, other than this woman, in restraint 
or seclusion. The wards and rooms were clean, the beds and bedding 
. in the women's cottage neat and orderly, but some of the beds in the 
men's cottage were damp and untidy. No additional female attendant 
had, as yet, been employed, but it was said that the matter was under 
consideration. The State Commissioner communicated with the 
superintendent, sustaining my recommendation upon the subject, and 
also advised that tlie chief female attendant, or matron, be given the 
general oversight of the cottage, beds, bedding, clothing, etc., of the 
men. The two women at the Buffalo State Asylum, referred to in my 
last visit, have since then been transferred to the Willard Asylum. 

Visited October 25, 1883, in company with Commissioner Letch- 
worth. Since last visited, the changes in the insane had been as 
follows: Received, two men, transferred from the Buffalo State 
Asylum, and two women, direct from their homes. One of the latter 
had formerly been an inmate, and the other had for a long time been 
held in family care. Two women had been discharged and returned 
to their homes, one of whom was the excited and violent case referred 
to in my last visit. This left 50 insane under care, viz. : 28 men and 
28 women. Of these, throe men and iiyQ women were in the poor- 
house proper, and 25 men and 23 women in the asylum cottages. We 

23 
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went through the entire institution, both the asylum and poor-house 
departments, and saw all of the insane. There was one woman, 
destructive of her clothing, in the restraint of a muff, and one woman 
who was filthy and noisy. The others were at liberty in the day 
rooms, and several of the men were at work upon the farm. The 
attendant in the men's cottage had recently been transferred .tx) the 
poor-house, and Mr. Follett, the keeper, was temporarily performing 
the duties of attendant. N"o additional attendant has as yet been 
employed in the women's department. The necessity for another 
female attendant, and a more thorough personal supervision of the 
insane, and especially of the women, was everywhere apparent. A 
number of them were prostrate upon the floor, in the upper hall, and 
their dresses disordered ; indeed but few, comparatively, were neat 
and tidy in their persons and habits. "We regard it as impossible for 
one attendant properly to supervise and care for so many patients, and 
urged upon the keeper the importance of immediately calling the 
attention of the superintendent to the subject, with the view to the 
employment of another female attendant. Dr. King, the attending 
physician, and Mr. Heman G. Button, chairman of the visiting com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid Association, who were present, con- 
curred in this recommendation, and also as to the importance of 
greater freedom and out-door exercise, as well as of employment and 
amusements for the insane. It is believed that many of the patients, 
whose time is spent almost entirely in the buildmgs, might, under 
proper supervision, bo largely out of doors, engaged in amusements or 
industrial pursuits, and thus greatly better and improve their con- 
ditioij. The buildings for the insane of this county are among the 
best of their class in the State, and we trust when the matter is fully 
understood, a more liberal policy in the employment of attendants will 
be adopted. 

On the 31st of October, 1883, Superintendent Truby wrote me : 
"I have directed Mr. William Follett, keeper, to procure an additional 
female attendant without delay." 



Cayuga County. 

* 

The poor-house of this county was visited March 24, 1883, at which 
time it contained 95 inmates, of whom 19, — nine men and ten women, 
— were classed as insane. Most of these were aged and demented per- 
sons, and none were in any form of restraint. The county has 67 
insane at the Willard and three at the Binghamton Asylum. .1 did 
not regard it as advisable to recommend any removals. 

At the request of its chairman, I attended a meeting of a commit- 
tee of the board of supervisors of Cayuga county, at . Auburn, No- 
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vember 30^ 1883| to consider the sabjeot of the erection of an asylum 
in that coantj, and the withdrawal of its chronic insane from the 
State institutions. There were present Supervisor J. V. White ol 
Mentz, Chairman, Supervisor Elisha Cook of Venice, and Supervisor 
W. A. White of the Seventh ward of Auburn, and Morris M. 01m- 
stead. County Superintendent of the Poor. Upon my invitation, the 
State Commissioner in Lunacy, who was in the city on an official 
visit to the Asylum for Insane Criminals, also attended. According 
to the statement of Superintendent Olmstead, the county has about 
100 insane in all, in 2)ublic care, viz. : At the State Lunatic Asylum, 
20; at the Willard and Bingham ton State Asylums, 65 ; and at the 
county poor-house, 15. The latter occupy a separate ward in the in- 
stitution, and all arc said to be quiet and harmless cases. As the 
county has no buildings whatever for its chronic insane, other than its 
poor-house, and as this class is now adequately provided for in the 
State asylums, I did not regard it advisable to recommend an ex- 
penditure for new buildings, involving, as it probably would, an out- 
lay of at least 135,000 ; but, on the contrary, to discourage the under- 
taking. At the .same time, I assured the committee, that if the 
supervisors decided to erect buildings for their insane, the Board, so 
far as practicable, would aid them in devising suftable plans, and in 
systematizing the work. The State Commissioner in Lunacy sus- 
tained my views in the matter, and the committee, which seemed to 
be actuated for the best interests of the insane, as well as the eco- 
nomic bearings of the question upon the county, took the subject 
under consideration. 

At a meeting of the supervisors, December 12, 1883, the commit- 
tee, through its chairman, presented a detailed report against the 
erection of a county insane asylum, which was accepted and adopted 
by the Board. 

Chautauqua Couitty. 

The poor-house and asylum of this county were visited May 25, 
1883. The insane then were, men, 33 ; women, 44 ; total, 77. During 
the past year, the buildings for the insane have been remodeled, the 
small cell-like rooms removed, the first story being converted into 
large, airy and well-lighted day rooms, and the second story into sleep- 
ing rooms ; and steam heating has been introduced. The high, tight- 
board fences at the rear of the buildings have been removed, and the 
grounds are being laid out and planted. Additional attendants have 
been employed, so that the entire force noAV foots up as follows : The 
keeper at $600 per annum ; two male attendants, at 120 each per 
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month 5 two fenitalo attendants, each at 13 per week, and one female 
cook at 12.50 per week. The physician, who also attends the poor- 
house department, receives $250 per year. 

I made an extended and very careful examination of the insane, 
and none were in any form of restraint. Of* the men, 13 were in 
the day rooms, or about the grounds ; one was confined in bed with 
acute rheumatism, and 19 were at work upon the farm. Three are 
epileptic, two of them being youths, and one middle-aged. Of the 
women, four work steadily in the kitchen, and it was said that the 
patients make and mend all of their clothing, and do the laundry work. 
The buildings throughout were in good order, the beds and bedding 
clean, and the patients were well clothed, quiet and orderly. I saw no 
excited, violent or noisy cases, and no removals, therefore, were recom- 
mended. The county now has eight chronic insane at the Willard 
Asylum, removed there during the past year, under the advice of the 
Commissioner of the district. 

In the poor-house department, there was one idiotic child, Mary. 
Hodge, ten years old, for whom I recommended the superin- 
tendents to apply for admission to the State Idiot Asylum. Thero 
were also two feeble-minded young women, viz. : Kate Booth, aged 
17, and Ellen Germaine, aged 22 years, whose removal I advised to 
the Xewark Custodial Asylum, and Superintendent Warner informs 
me that they were received at that institution June 18, 1883. 

Visited August 1, 1883, accompanied by the State Commissioner in 
Lunacy. Since last visited, May 25, 1883, the changes in the insane 
have been as follows: Admitted, 1; died,3; absconded, 2 ; leaving under 
care, men, 32; women, 40; total, 72 .as against 77 when last reported. 
The deaths, all women, were from consumption, 1 ; from epilepsy, 2, 
both cases of long standing. One of the absconded had been ab- 
sent about twenty days, and the other three days. These cases, both 
quiet, harmless men, left while at work on the farm, and their absence 
had caused no anxiety, as it was probable they had gone to their 
homes. The discharged patient, a woman, had been an inmate about 
six years, and was removed by her friends with the approval of the 
county judge. We carefully examined every patient, and there were 
no violent, noisy, restrained or secluded cases. The kitchen, dining- 
halls, laundry, day rooms, and dormitories throughout were in good 
condition ; the beds and bedding well ordered and comfortable, and 
the patients properly clothed, orderly and clean. The grounds 
have been laid out and improved, and the place presents a pleasing 
and attractive appearance. Tlie force of attendants remains the same 
as last rei)orted, and appearances indicated close attention to their du- 
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tiecL It seemed to us that no removals, for the time being, were 
necessary. 

Visited October 24, 1883, with Commissioner Letchworth, accom- 
panied also by Dr. Wilson, attending physician, and by C. O. Maples 
and J. H, Plumb, members of the local visiting committee. The ad- 
missions of insane, since my last visit, August 1, 1883, have been : one 
man transferred from the Buffalo State Asylum ; two men, both 
chronic cases and former inmates, received from their liomes ; and 
two women, who had been sent out improved, returned by their 
friends. There had beeji only one discharged, a quiet, harmless man 
sent to his home. The number under care was 76, as against 72 
August 1, 1883, of whom 34 were men and 42 were women. Our visit 
extended to all the wards, and the buildings throughout, including 
day rooms, dormitories, kitchen and dining-rooms, were models of 
neatness and good order. The patients were comfortably clothed, 
free from excitement, and cleanly in their persons and habits, and 
there were none in any manner restrained, nor secluded. The keeper, 
Mr. E. H. Sperry, informed us that not a single case had been in re- 
straint during the present year, and that the institution contained no 
appliances whatever for restraining patients, it being the aim to man- 
ago and control them exclusively by means of attendants. Of the men, 
twenty-one labor upon the farm, garden and grounds ; six of the women 
work in the kitchen and laundry, and a few engage in sewing, mend- 
ing, etc. We urged the general introduction of such simj)lc employ- 
ment for the women as seemed feasible, most of whom appeared capable 
of and would probably be benefited by doing some light form of work. 

In answer to a communication to Dr. Wilson, attending physician 
of the poor-house and asylum of the county, as to the comparative 
merits of the old and new system of management of its insane, ho 
addressed me, November 1, 1883, as follows: "It gives me pleasure to 
state, that the management and care of our chronic insane, during the 
past year, has been imj^roved and successful almost beyond belief. 
The changes inside gave two largo sleeping-rooms up stairs, with at- 
tendants' rooms between and communicating in each of the asylum 
buildings. These rooms are vacant and well aired during the day, 
while the two large day rooms below are vacant and aired during the 
night, and all the rooms admit of being made bright with sunlight. 
Ventilation is easy, and heating equalized. The mingling together of 
the patients begets sociability and good behavior beyond anticipation, 
and the continued presence of attendants averts disturbance, appar- 
ently by moral influence. As no restraint has been used during the 
present year, doubtless kind and intelligent attendants have much to 
do with this satisfactory state of affairs. The day rooms contain 
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centre tables^ on which are magazines^ etc.^ which are read by some of 
the patients, while others play various social games, and piece bed 
quilts, and on a stormy day an attendant's violin affords the motive 
power for those inclined to dance, thus making many a sad heart 
almost gay. The most noteworthy improvement is the removal of 
the high tight-board fences around the yards, into which our insane 
were formerly turned. Now, attendants go out with the patients 
for recreation or work.. We have fewer attempts to escape, and less 
opportunity, because the attendants have no fence upon which to rely, 
and the patient no fence of whi(ih he would see the other side. In- 
deed, an inmate objected to the fence being gone (he was a lunatic of 
course, no one else would object), and on being asked his objection, he 
said, ^ now there is nothing to cjimb over, and nothing to run away 
from.' The patients and employees have plays and many creditable 
games of base ball, in accordance with the latest rules, and also some 
other games. A few days since, I saw ten insane with a similar num- 
ber of sane persons playing base ball. On asking a patient if he liked 
to play ball, he replied, ^ yes, I forget I am called crazy when I play 
base ball.' The mental condition of our patients has certainly very 
much improved. Want of space compels me to omit many details. 
The improvement in the surroundings and care of our patients has 
been rewarded by a surprising improvement in the patients, greater in 
extent than during the six or eight years previous to our present 
plan, as suggested by your Board, yet chance for improvement still 
remains." 

Chemung County. 

I visited the poor-house of this county, June 8, 1883. It then con- 
tained 44 inmates — 28 males and 16 females. They were mostly aged, 
infirm and helpless persons. Among the number were three epilep- 
tics — one a feeble-minded boy, and two young girls. I saw all of the 
inmates, and there were none that could bo properly classed as insane. 
The county has G8 chronic insane at the Willard Asylum. The poor- 
house has been remodeled the past year, so as to separate and classify 
the sexes. 

Chenango County. 

My visit to this county was made March 22, 1883. It then had 
43 insane in its care, viz. 15 men and 28 women. Of these, six 
were over 70 years old, and 14 were between the ages of 50 and 70 
years. The only case in restraint was a woman 81 years old, recently 
admitted, with senile dementia. She was confined by a strap in a 
chair. There were no noisy nor filthy patients; all were comfortably 
clothed and clean, and the halls and rooms were in ^ood order. The 
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attendants are the keeper, and liis wife, and one female nurse. The 
county, upon the recommendation of Commissioner Miller, removed 
four violent insane to the Binghamton Asylum last fall, which af- 
forded great relief. It is in contemplation to remodel the asylnm 
building the present year, and the Board will be consulted before en- 
tering upon the work. 

Visited June 22, 1883, accompanied by Superintendent Lewis. 
Since my last visit there have been two deaths and one admission, the 
number of men under care being 42, divided between the sexes as 
follows : Men, 15 ; women, 27. There was one — a woman — suffering 
from periodical excitement, and quite noisy, but at liberty. The gates 
to the grounds, which are surrounded by an ordinary picket fence, 
were open, and the insane permitted to go out and in at their pleas- 
ure. A number of them were oi>tside the yards at full liberty, and 
there were none in any form of restraint nor secluded. Two are epi- 
leptic — one male and one female. My visit was at an early hour, but 
the morning work had been completed, and the wards and rooms were 
cleaned and well ordered. I did not regard any removals to be neces- 
sary. 

Visited August 28, 1883, with the State Commissioner in Lunacy. 
The changes in the insane since my last visit — June 22, 1883 — had 
been as follows : Discharged improved, one woman ; lost by death, 
three — one man and two women. Two of these were extremely aged 
This left under care 14 men and 24 women ; total, 38. There was one 
woman suffering under considerable excitement and confined in her 
room. She was released and remained quiet during our visit. There were 
no other cases in confinement or restraint, and we did not advise any 
removals. The patients were generally well clothed, clean and orderly, 
and their rooms in good condition. 

Visited November 8, 1883. Since my last visit, August 28, 1883, 
there had been two admissions to the institution, one man and one 
woman. The former was brought from the State Lunatic Asylum, 
remained a few weeks, and was taken to his home; and the latter had 
been an inmate only a few days, and had not been certified to as in- 
sane. There had been no other discharges nor deaths, thus leaving 39 
under care, of whom 14 were men and 25 women. My visit was early 
in the morning, and I saw the patients at their breakfast, all of whom, 
but one man and two women, were at the table. The meal, which 
was in abundance, consisted of fried fresh pork, boiled potatoes, bread 
and butter and tea. It was well served, and partaken of in a quiet 
and orderly manner. There were no insane in restraint, nor any ex- 
cited or noisy cases. The buildings were being thoroughly cleaned, 
the beds and bedding renewed, and the walls whitened. There seemed 
no occasion to recommend any removals. 
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patients^ and advised their removal^ and they were soon after taken 
to that institution. Six of them, at various times, had been at State 
asylums, and two had received no treatment except at the poor-house. 
The cases now remaining in the institution are mild and harmless pa- 
tients, giving little or uo trouble. I also found in the poor-house a 
feeble-minded young woman, Nancy Allen, who had been the mother 
of four illegitimate children, the youngest of which, about six months 
old, was an inmate. I advised the removal of this woman to the 
Newark Asylum, as soon as her child reached the proper age for sepa- 
ration^ and was assured that the matter would receive attention. 

CORTLAXD COUKTY. 

Visited March 33, 1883, in company with Superintendent Murray 
and Dr. Webb, attending physician. The insane then under care 
were 21 men and 22 women ; total, 43. There are one male and two 
female attendants. There were no insane in restraint nor in seclusion, 
nor were there any violent, noisy or filthy cases. The addition erected 
last year gives, at present, considerable spare. room for the insane. 
The buildings throughout were clean and in good order, and the 
furnishing, though simple and plain, is comfortable. The county has 
only one insane patient at the Willard Asylum. 

Visited June 21, 1883. — Since last visited, two women have been 
discharged from this institution, and one man and one woman admit- 
ted. The number of insane at the date of visit was 43, of whom 22 
were men and 21 women. One woman, with periodical mania, and 
quite noisy, had her hands confined in a muff; the others were without 
restraint. The wards and rooms were clean, and the patients generally 
quiet and orderly. Dinner was served during my visit, and all except 
one, — the woman referred to in restraint, — took their places at the 
table. The meal consisted of pork, beef, vegetables, bread, etc., and 
was palatable and abundant. The rear yards are inclosed with high, 
tight-board fences, and the insane, when in these, are wholly shut out 
from the surrounding view. I recommended Superintendent Murray, 
who accompanied me, to remove these high inclosures and substitute 
for them ordir\ary picket fences, thus relieving the institution of its 
prison aspect, and at the same time giving greater freedom to the insane. 
Dr. Webb, attending physician, who was present, concurred in this 
recommendation, and the superintendent assured me that the change 
should be promptly made. 

Visited August 27, 1883, in company with the State Commissioner 
in Lunacy. The only change in the insane since my last visit, June 
21, 1883, is the escape of one man, a quiet, harmless case, whose ab- 
sence had caused no serioijs apprehension. The number of patients 
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her maiateuancc aud support. She was in a pitiful condition, with 
her clothes torn and disordered, and required constant oversight and 
care. I renewed and urged my recommendation for her removal, re- 
garding her as an improper case for such an institution, and the source 
of great annoyance and distress to the other patients. No other cases 
were in any form of restraint, and all were quiet and orderly. With 
the removal of the high board inclosure, and the substitution of an 
ordinary picket fence, the insane were given greater liberty than here- 
-tofore, and there had been no attempts to escape. The fences were 
"being painted, and the paint on the inside of the building was being 
renewed, and other improvements are soon to be effected. The insti- 
tution throughout was clean and well ordered, and had an air of com- 
fort and cheerfulness. It was the testimony of the keeper and others 
convened, that the insane had been more contented and quiet since 
the change in the yards, and that their condition in all respects had 
been largely improved. 

Delaware County. 

•I visited the poor-house of this county in the early evening of De- 
cember 7, 1883. Its inmates then were : Males, 19 ; females, 26 ; total, 
45. Of these, seven — five males and two females — were in the old de- 
tached asylum building, and the balance in the poor-house proper. 
Three of the males in the asylum building were aged and infirm, and 
two, each about 30 years old, were idiotic. One of the females was a 
harmless chronic insane woman, and the other, a crippled deaf-mute 
about fifty years of age. In the poor-house proper, was one woman, 
recently admitted, with two children, aged respectively three and five 
years, who, it was said, would soon go out ; and one girl, 14 years old, 
with an illegitimate nursing infant. The other inmates were mostly 
aged, and generally feeble and infirm. I went over the entire building 
and found the rooms, kitchen and dining apartments clean and in 
good order. The sexes take their meals in separate rooms, and the 
tables have recently been furnished with plain earthen ware. The 
institution has considerable spare accommodations. 

Dutchess CouisrrY. 

The poor-house of this county was visited November 10, 1883, in 
company with Commissioner Carpenter. It then, as reported by the 
superintendent, gave shelter to 103 inmates, of whom G8 were males 
and 35 females. Most of them were aged and infirm persons, and a 
considerable number were extremely feeble and confined to their 
rooms. We saw and carefully observed all of them, except a few of 
the inen who were at work upon the farm, and found but two — both 
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women —who conld properly be classed as insane. One of these, it 
was said, takes sole charge of the scrubbing and cleaning of the 
kitchen, dining-rooms, etc., and both were chronic cases, regarded as 
inoffensive and harmless. It has long been the settled policy of this 
county to send its chronic insane to the State asylums for this class. 

The plans upon which this poor-house was recently remodeled con- 
templated a complete separation of the sexes. Tliis may be effected at 
night, when the inmates are in their rooms, and the division passages 
and doors secured ; bu t during the day there is more or less association, 
especially on the kitchen and dining-room floors. A very important 
improvement, as frequently recommended by the Board, has been 
effected the past summer, in the removal of the unsightly small cells 
in the old asylum building, and its conversion into large, airy and well- 
lighted rooms for sick and infirm men. The day room in the third or 
attic story of the male department is almost wholly devoid of ventila- 
tion, and the air in it was hot and stifling. A few of the rooms and 
beds, especially in the female department, were dirty and untidy, but 
the apartments generally were clean and in fair condition. 

One of the most disagreeable features of this institution is two small, 
dark, unventilated brick cells or dungeons, on the first or basement 
floor, in which it was said that refractory inmates are from time to 
time confined, as a means of punishment. It was also said that they 
are occasionally used to confine excited and violent acute insane, 
awaiting removal to State asylums. They are wholly unfit for habita- 
tion, endangering the health, and degrading their occupants, and we 
strongly advise that they be demolished. If punishment of the inmates 
need be, it seems that some more humane and equally effective mode 
might be instituted, and that more suitable means might be devised 
for the temporary care and custody of the acute insane, nending their 
removal. 

Erie Coun^ty. 

At the time of my visit to the asylum of this county, January 25, 
1883, it had 273 insane in its care, viz.: Men, 136 ; women, 137. There 
were then no greatly disturbed nor violent cases,and none were in seclu- 
sion, nor in any form of mechanical restraint. Dr. Eing, the resident 
physician, assured mo that the force of attendants was adequate to 
the present requirements, and that he saw no necessity for any removals. 
The county has 13 chronic insane at the Willard Asylum, all of whom, 
when removed, were violent and turbulent cases. At the time of my 
visit the temperature was at zero without, yet the halls and rooms for 
the insane were warm and comfortable. The county has little or no 
spare room. 
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May 23, 1883. Number of insane — men, 133 ; women, 132; total, 
265, as against 273 at the time of my last visit, January 25, 1883. Of 
these, one man and six women were in bed in the hospital depart- 
ment, most of them suffering with various forms of chronic diseases. 
The number of attendants is fourteen, — seven male and seven female. 
This gives two attendants on each ward, and one in each hospital room. 
The day was stormy and the insane with few exceptions were in the 
building. I went through all the halls, rooms, hospital and kitchen, 
in company with Dr. Ring, attending physician, and saw all the pa- 
tients. The building throughout was clean, and the inmates were 
generally orderly and well behaved. One woman was temporarily in 
the restraint of a camisole, and one, Cora Tucker, was restrained by a 
leather muff. The latter, a congenital feeble-minded woman, about 
28 years old, is a violent, destructive, noisy case, and requires of late 
to be constantly restrained. Several years ago she was at the State 
Asylum for Idiots, but was returned to the county on account of her 
violence and insane impulses. In a personal interview with the super- 
intendent of the poor, I recom^nended her removal to the Willard 
Asylum. There were no men in any form of restraint, and Dr. Ring 
informed me that there had been but one man restrained during the 
past three months. One of the men, — Thomas Chase, recently trans- 
ferred from the State Asylum for Insane Criminals, — was regarded as 
dangerous, but thus far he had exhibited no violence. As he had 
committed a homicide before being sent to the State institution, I ad- 
vised his removal also to the Willard Asylum. I learn from Superin- 
tendent Fuller that these removals were made June 7, 1883. 

Visited July 31, 1883, in company with the State Commissioner in 
Lunacy. The number of insane was 270, of whom 135 were males-, 
and 135 females. There were no violent or noisy cases, nor any in 
restraint. I did not, therefore, advise any removals, in which the 
Commissioner concurred. 

Visited October23, 1883. The number of insane then was, males, 

134; females, 134; total, 2G8, as againstJ270 at the time of my visit July 

31, 1883. The day was cold and stormy, and most of the insane were 

in-doors. I went through all the halls and rooms in company with 

Dr. Ring, resident physician, and saw all the patients. At the time 

of my visit with the State Commissioner in Lunacy, July 31, 1883, 

fcliere were no insane in any form of restraint, and all the ajiparatus for 

their restraint had been removed. On this visit, I found five heavy 

x^estraining chairs, one muff and two straps in the halls of tlie asylum, 

Cirdered there by the keeper, the resident physician informed me, and 

^igainst his desires. There was one woman, confined in a chair, her 

Viands secured by a strong leather muff; one woman in the restraint 
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17 years old, an inmate about one year ; is destructive, violent and 
noisy, and most of the time confined or secluded. 

This county has 2G chronic insane at the Willard Asylum, and it 
has been its policy heretofore to retain no excited nor violent cases in 
the poor-house. It has no proper accommodations for this purpose, 
nor are attendants employed. We advised that the use of the cell-like, 
iron door rooms, be discontinued for the confinement of either insane 
or other inmates, and that, hereafter, no insane requiring special at- 
tention be retained. The cases, other than those referred to, were 
quiet and orderly, and we saw no necessity, at present, to advise 
further removals. 

Superintendent Hadley informs me that Margaret Sullivan and 
Ellen Premo were removed to the Willard Asylum, in accordance with 
our recommendation, August 8, 1883. 

Fulton County. 
The poor-house of this county was visited November 19, 1883. It 
was said then to contain Gl inmates, about equally divided between 
the sexes. Of these, three men and two women were classed as in- 
sane. I saw and examined these cases, but there were none requiring 
special mention. All were of the chronic class, and most of them had 
long been inmates. They were in the association of the other paupers, 
and, it was stated, receive the same care and attention. There were 
two children in the institution, botli boys, aged respectively twelve 
and fourteen years. The former is congenitally deformed in one of 
his hands, and is also weak-minded ; and the latter was a truant from 
his homo, having before been an inmate. Among the others, was a 
feeble-minded young woman, Jane Birdseyc, 25 years old, recently ad- 
mitted, being enceiyite. She had already borne two children outside 
of the institution. I advised her removal, when in proper condition, 
to the Newark Custodial Asylum. My visit was in the early evening, 
and in the absence of the keeper. The house does not admit of classi- 
fication, nor even of a separation of the sexes, except when confined 
in their rooms. The inmates were generally of a low order of intel- 
lect, and many of them were quite aged and infirm. 

Genesee County. 

Visited May 1, 1883. The number of insane in the asylum depart- 
ment of the poor-house then was men, 9; women, 12 ; total 21. Of 
these, six men and four women were paying patients, and three men 
and eight women were chargeable to the county. Two deaths had 
occurred since January 1, 1883. The county has four insane at the 
Willard Asylum, but none in any of the State hospitals. Of the in- 
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sane in the care of tlie county, three of the men, it is said, labor upon 
the f:irm, and one woman assists in domestic work. One male and 
one female attendant are employed. The asylum building is greatly 
dilapidated, and has no proper conveniences for its purposes. I made 
a careful examination of all the insane present, and recommended to 
the superintendents, in writing, the removal of the following cases to 
:he Willard Asylum, viz. : William L. Spaulding, excited and vio- 
lo:;r, suffering from injuries of the face, inflicted by George Wicks, a 
li'/.o'.v p:itient ; Chauncey lluyden, at times very violent, found strapped 
:o :i V.'.: in the wall of the room ; George Wicks, noisy, vicious and 
•r-::i.;-:orou5:, and at times violent; John iN'olan, returned from tho 
Vvif.i'.o State Asylum about two years ago, very turbulent ; Catherine 
'•V;::.j. :m i^^^j^ ^vitli no clothing except a light cotton skirt, and very 
•": y : l>jr<y Walkley, at large in the yard, filthy, and her clothing 

.1 ■ 1 disordered ; Kliza Porter, feeble and filthy, lying on a bench 

t '^ ; 'r.v!i air. in tlie vard, with an old woolen blanket over her head; 

^•i i-.-y Corycv. a spiteful, treacherous woman, striking other jmtients as 

;'»v?-'./. -iry otiors; Emma Main, disturbed, and at times quite vio- 

. ". . ^l.i"^:i:vr Haley, violent and noisy ; Polly Bassett, in bed with 

• V ' •• V\i:iket drawn over her head, at times very noisy ; and Lo- 

• ...J .*":-!S>i;ry, crippled in her lower extremities from long confine- 

•"- •. ■ "*;-v,v\ at times disturbed and noisy, suffering from injuries 

. .V • . "^larv Coffee. 

-* ■ ".*!*.;il building for the aged of both sexes is being added to 
•:' this county, and tlie old buildings are to be repaired 



• * " * 4 « 



*: \'.\ 1883, accompanied by Commissioner Letch worth, 

, ••..In j: physician, the board of superintendents of the 

-Svcrvisor Markloy, of the building committee of the 

.' V; umber of insane was the same as at the time of 

*v*:h the exception of one — Lorinda Lounsbury — 

• ' *. .\i and was being cared for in a family by relatives. 

• • .1 examination of the disturbed, violent and filthy 

"v.y lust report. A few of them were more quiet 

• • r. V;:t their condition generally was but little, if 

J- a full consideration of the subject, the super- 

* "^.'move these cases to the Willard Asylum. They 

• -u^ following day to arrange for their recep- 

• termed me that the removal would be made 

: . <c^ -^ with the State Commissioner in Lunacy. 

.»s 'ti — seven men and nine women. One 

vd. had been in the Buffalo State Asylum. 



r 



^ 
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Since my last visit, in company with the Commissioner of the district, 
June 16, 1883, the following insane had been removed from the 
institution, viz. : George Wickg, John Nolan, Mary Coffee, and Polly 
Hassett, to the Willard Asylum; Chauncey Hayden to the Wyoming 
county poor-house, and Margaret Haley to her home. Of those whose 
removal was recommended May 1, 1883, the following were still in the 
institution : William Tj. Spaulding, emerging from a period of great 
excitement and violence ; Catharine White, extremely filthy, her room 
being disordered and besmeared; Betsey Walkley, very filthy and 
turbulent ; Eliza Porter, filthy and disturbed, in the yard with an 
old blanket over her head and shoulders ; and Emma Main, just re- 
covering from an attack of prolonged excitement, during which she 
"had inflicted severe injuries upon her attendant. I immediately com- 
municated with the superintendents with regard to these cases, re- 

« 

newing my recommendation for their removal to the Willard Asylum, 
and the State Commissioner also addressed them upon the subject. 
They informed me that they would meet September 22, to consider 
the matter. 

Under dale of November 1, 1883, Superintendent Crossman wrote 
me that the superintendents, on the 30th of October, removed the 
following insane from the poor-house of this county to the Willard 
Asylum, viz. : Eliza Porter, Catharine White and Margaret Haley, 
returned to the institution by her friends with whom she had been 
placed. They also, at the same time, removed one male patient, who 
had been in the institution about four years, and who, they feared, 
would give them trouble in the near future, although he had 
generally been quiet and harmless. This left only three of the twelve 
insane in the pcor-house whose removal was advised May 1, 1883, viz. : 
William F. Spaulding, Emma Main and Betsy Walkley. The latter 
fell down the back stairs, leading into the yard, in October, and frac- 
tured her hip, so that her removal was not practicable. The relatives 
of William L. Spaulding and Emma Main, who pay for their mainte- 
nance and care in the poor-house, had been requested to remove them 
from the institution. 

Greene County. 

Visited February 12, 1883. The poor-house then sheltered 87 in- 
mates — 65 males and 32 females. Among these were six insane — 
three men and three women. Of the men, two had been at State 
asylums ; the other had been held for several years in family care, and 
was admitted to the institution in 1882, suffering with chronic mania. 
This man, Edward McMann us, 25 years old, had been allowed to roam 
at large until he became a terror in the community. Since his admission 

27 
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hehadconstaufclybeen confined in a cell, or chained in the hall, to pre- 
vent his escape, and was a source of great annoyance. Two of the women 
are old and cause no trouble. The 6ther, Mary Carr, aged 37 years, 
was a disturbed and violent case. She had been an inmate 13 years 
and had never been at any State asylum. I communicated with the 
superintendent, and advised the removal of these two cases, and they 
were promptly transferred to the Binghamton State Asylum. 

This county has 26 chronic insane in State asylums, — 11 at Willard 
and 15 at Binghamton. 

I also found in this poor-house a feeble-minded boy, Charles Bib- 
bins, 13 years old, and recommended his removal to the State Idiot 
Asylum, which I learn has since been effected. 

Hamilton County. 
This county has no poor-house, and its insane, therefore, are sent 
to State asylums. 

Herkimer ' County. 

The poor-house of this county, visited January 18, 1883, is situated 
near Middleville, about six miles from Herkimer, and is reached by 
railroad from the latter place. As it is nearly new, and has never 
been described in any of the reports of the Board, it may be well here 
briefly to describe it. The building is a three-story brick structure, 
heated by steam, well ventilated, and has good drainage. The centre 
IS occupied by the superintendent and his family, the left by male and 
the right by female inmates. An extension at the rear centre divides 
the grounds so as to separate the sexes when out of doors. This is 
also throe stories, the first being used for kitchen, baking and laundry 
purposes, and the second and third for insane men. The hospital 
rooms, of which there is one for each sex, are at the extremes of the 
main building, and these have good sun exposure. The furnishing is 
nearly new, but rather scanty. The building throughout is lighted 
by gas, manufactured on the premises. 

The number of inmates at the time of my visit was, males, 60 ; 
females, 30 ; total, 90. Of these, 12 were insane men and 15 insane 
women. The former, as before stated, were in the rear extension, and 
the latter in the main building, in association with the female paupers. 
One was under 30 years old, seven were between the ages of 30 and 50 
years, and 19 were over 50 years of ago. Eleven had been at the 
State Lunatic Asylum, three at the Willard Asylum, and 13 had re- 
ceived no treatment except in the poor-house. Several of the latter 
were very aged, and had been in the poor-house many years, and a 
considerable number had been for a long time in family care before 
admission to the institution. 
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There were no insane in any form of restraint at the time of my 
visit. The men were allowed to go out and in at pleasure, and several 
of them were said to be good laborers. There is one male and one 
female attendant. A number of the men were sloven and untidy in 
their persons. The sexes dine separately, but there are no separate 
dining-rooms for the insane. The buildings throughout were clean 
and in good order, and though the day was quite cold, they were 
warm and comfortable. 

Among the inmates were a feeble-minded young woman, 22 years of 
age, and an idiotic girl, eight years old. The former appeared to be a 
proper case for the Custodial Asylum at Newark, and the latter for 
the State Idiot Asylum, and I advised the superintendent to secure 
their removal respectively to these institutions. 

This county had 28 chronic insane at the Willard Asylum, October 
1, 1882. It is the desire of the authorities to remove several others 
from that institution and provide for them at the poor-house. Although 
the insane under care at the time of my visit were generally quiet, 
harmless cases, their future to me did not appear hopeful, associated 
80 intimately, as they are, with paupers. It is not improbable that it 
may soon become necessary to remove some of the cases now in the 
institutiou to the custody of the State. 

Jeffersok County. 

The number of insane in the asylum department of the poor-house 
of this county, at the time of my visit, June 14, 1883, was 44, of whom 
8 were men, and 36 women. At the same time the county had 
24 chronic insane at the Willard Asylum. Owing to the recent death 
of the late keeper, a new force had been employed, consisting of a man 
and his wife at $450 per year, a female attendant at $3 per week, 
and a female cook at 12 per week. My visit was in the early morn- 
ing. The beds were made, and the rooms clean and in good order. 
There were no insane in any form of restraint, neither any excited or 
noisy cases. Of the men, only one labors to any extent. One is an 
epileptic, but not regarded as dangerous. Twelve of the women work 
more or less, and five are classed as good laborers. Two were inclined 
to disorder their clothing, tlirowing their dresses over their heads, etc. 
There seemed to be no occasion for any removals from this county, 
as several excited and disturbed cases have been sent to the Willard 
Asylum during the past year. 

Visited July 24, 1883, in company with the State Commissioner in 
Lunacy. Since my last visit, June 14, 1883, two women — Jane Mc- 
Michael and Mary J. Sorrow — have been transferred to the Willard 
Asylum, and one woman has been admitted, thus leaving 43 under 
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of wood. The insane <'are locked separately in their rooms at night 
and in the event qf a fire great loss of life would probably follow. The 
attention of the superintendent was called to the matter at the time 
of my visit, and since then I have addressed him a communication 
upon the subject and advised him to confer with Judge Turner and 
Dr. Crosby, and if means could not be devised speedily to liberate the 
insane^ in case of fire, to place a night watchman in charge of the 
building. 

Under date of March 21, 1883, Mr. Samuel F. Douglass, superin- 
tendent of the poor, addressed me as follows : ** In accordance with 
your suggestion, and after consultation witli Judge Turner and Dr. 
Crosby, I have put a night watchman in the asylum, who will faith- 
fully perform his duty, "Wo shall feel safe now. The three chronic 
insane persons named in your previous communication, I have taken 
to Ovid. If there are any further suggestions you wish to make, they 
will be thankfully received and carefully considered at any time." 

Visited November 20, 1883, in company with Dr. Crosby, attending 
physician. The insane numbered nine. men and six women; total, 15. 
Of these, one woman was in the poor-house department, and the others 
were in the asylum building. There were no cases in restraint or 
seclusion, nor any to excite special attention. Upon the approach 
of winter, and the renewal of furnace fires, the night watchman, who 
had been taken off during the summer, was replaced. The building 
was clean, the patients comfortably clothed and orderly, and there 
seemed no occasion to recommend any removals. 

The question of the enlargement of the asylum building, with the 
Tiew of retaining a larger number of chronic insane than heretofore, 
has been agitated in the county during the year, and excited consider- 
able interest. The board of supervisors was in session at Lowville at 
the time of my visit, and upon the invitation of the chairman, I 
attended its meeting. The subject was fully discussed in its various 
bearings, and taken under advisement by the board. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board, it was decided to remove the 
wooden partitions of the old asylum building, and convert it into a 
hospital in connection with the poor-house. It was also decided to 
erect a small building, with open wards, at the right of the poor-house, 
for the custody and care of a limited number of quiet and harmless 
chronic insane. A committee was appointed to carry on this work, 
and it will probably be entered upon early in the coming spring. 

LiviNGSTox County. 

I visited the poor-house of this county May 2, 1883, accompanied 
by Dr. AV. E. Lauderdale, the attending pliysician. The asylum de- 
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buildiDg, and they wore all quiot and orderly cases. A paid attendant 
is in charge. The men's apartments are quite inferior, and they are 
under the care of a pauper attendant. I found two men, whom I 
advised the superintendent to remove to the Binghamton State 
Asylum, viz.: Clayton Sweet, aged 23 years, a demented, filthy case, 
restrained by a muff, an inmate about three years, having never been 
at any State asylum ; and William Quinn, aged 38 years, a, noisy, 
violent and filthy patient, an inmate about nine years, transferred 
from the State Lunatic Asylum. I also found two feeble-minded 
young women in the institution, and recommended their removal to 
the Newark Custodial Asylum, viz.: Harriet Snyder, aged 19 years, 
and Amanda Collins, aged 31 years. Dr. T. S. Armstrong informs 
me that the two insane referred to were admitted to the Binghamton 
Asylum, April 5, 1883. 

Visited August 28, 1883, accompanied by the State Commissioner in 
Lunaoy. Since my last visit, March 22, 1883, two insane men have 
been admitted, two men — Clayton Sweet and William Quinn — sent 
to the Binghamton State Asylum, and one woman to her friends. The 
number found under care was 24 — nine men and fifteen women. Four 
men were at work upon the farm ; the others were in doors, but in 
no manner restrained. Wc found one woman — Catherine Christman 
— a dangerous insane epileptic, whom we advised the superintendent 
to remove to the Binghamton State Asylum. The other women were 
quiet, harmless cases, causing little or no trouble. The attendants are: 
A man at $15 per month, and a woman at $5 per week. The 
feeble-minded woman, Amanda Collins, referred to in my last report, 
was taken to the Xewark Custodial Asylum, but being found soon 
after her admission to be enceinte^ she was returned to the poor-house, 
when she subsequently gave birth to a child. She is still an inmate, 
with her offspring. The application for the admission of Harriet 
Snyder to the Newark Asylum was favorably acted upon, but for some 
reason she was not removed. She is still in the poor-liouse, and as the 
State Asylum has no spare room, she will probably continue in the 
institution. 

Monroe County. 

This county provides for its insane in buildings separate from its 
poor-house, and under a special act of the Legislature. The manage- 
ment is vested in a board of trustees, appointed by the supervisors. 
For several years, it retained all of its insane, but of late it sends a 
part of its acute class to the State hospitals. It has also a few chronic 
cases at the Willard Asylum. The buildings arc greatly crowded, 
having 238 patients, and the question of their enlargement, or the re- 
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Niagara Count y. 

Thp poor-house of this county was visited November 1,1883, when 
its population numbered 131. Of these, 22 were males and 109 females. 
I went through all the rooms, halls, hospital wards, kitchen and din- 
ing apartments, and found the institution, in every respect, a model 
of cleanliness and good order. The grounds are well laid out and 
drained. The inmates were mostly aged, and some of them feeble and 
infirm. Among the females were three feeble-minded young women 
whose removal I advised, as soon as practicable, to the Newark Cus- 
todial Asylum, viz.: Pliebe Phipps, 29 years old, an inmate at irregu- 
lar periods from childhood ; Maria Eooney, 30 years of age, periodically 
in and out of the institution from early life, the mother of two chil- 
dren, and now enceinte ; and Esther Clow, aged 21 years, born in the 
poor-house, but repeatedly placed out, the mother of one child, and 
also enceinte. There was but one insane inmate, a quiet, harmless 
man^ said to be a fair laborer. The county early placed its chronic 
insane at the Willard Asylum, and the acute cases are sent promptly 
to the Buffalo State Asylum. 

Oneida County. 

The number of insane in the care of this county at the time of my 
visit, February 16, 1883, was men, 86 ; women, 151 ; total, 237. The 
building for the women is complete in all its appointments', and was 
throughout a model of neatness and good order. The accommoda- 
tions for the men are quite inferior, and are considerably crowded. 
The supervision is thorough and effective, and daily visits are made 
by the attending physician. There were a number of disturbed pa- 
tients, but the superintendent assured me that his force of attendants 
was fully adequate to their proper oversight and care. There were no 
cases in seclusion, nor mechanical restraint. The county has no 
chronic insane at the State asylums, and I did not regard it advisable 
to recommend any removals. It is probable that the accommodations 
for the men will soon bo enlarged and improved. 

Visited June 28, 1883. The number of insane was 236, divided 
between the sexes as follows : Males, 93 ; females, 143. There were 
two men in the restraint of muffs, but none of the women were re- 
strained or in seclusion. The wards throughout were clean, and the 
patients generally orderly and quiet. As the accommodations were 
about full, I arranged for the transfer of six of the most troublesome 
cases of the State paupers to the Willard Asylum, viz. : William 
Scott, B. McLaughlin, William Cornell, no name (alias " Dutch "), 
Sarah Davis and Kate Crowley. The removals will be made as soon 
as practicable. 
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Visited August 28, 1883, in company with the State Commissioner 
in Lunacy. The records showed 235 insane then, as against 236, at 
my last visit, June 28, 1883. Of these, 91 wore men and 144 women- 
The six insane State paupers referred to in my last report were soon 
thereafter transferred to the Wiilard Asylum. We extended our ex- 
amination to all the wards, kitchen, dining and laundry departments, 
and saw all of the insane. The institution, throughout, was clean 
and in good condition, the apartments for the women being remark- 
ably neat and tidy. There were two women whose hands were con- 
fined by muffs, but none of the men were restrained. About 25 of the 
latter were engaged in out-door labor,- and a considerable number of 
the women were occupied in sewing and other domestic work. There 
were four male and nine female attendants, the annual pay-roll, beside 
the salary of the attending physician, footing up $2,710. The insti- 
tution has additional accommodations for eight male and thirty female 
patients. We did not regard it advisable, for the time being, to recom- 
mend any removals. 

Visited December 1, 1883. The number of insane then was 235, as 
against 23G upon the occasion of my last visit, August 28, 1883, of 
whom 94 were men, and 141 women. I went through the entire in- 
stitution, accompanied by Superintendent Oomstock. The halls and 
rooms, especially in the women's department, were in the highest con- 
dition of cleanliness and good order, and the inmates were comforta- 
bly clothed, and generally quiet and orderly. There were no cases in 
any manner restrained nor secluded ; and in view of the apparent, 
thorough and efficient supervision, I did not advise any removals. 

Onondaga County. 

Visited January 19, 1883, in company with Dr. H. E. Wright, 
resident physician, the keeper being absent. The number of 
insane then was: Men, 39; women, 74; total, 113. Of these, 
one woman was restrained by a camisole, and one man, said 
to be suffering under temporary excitement, was confined to his 
room. All of the others were at liberty in the halls, or in the 
day rooms. The apartments for the women, mostly associate rooms in 
the old building, were bright and cheerful, and although the day was 
cold and inclement, they were warm and comfortable, and free from 
impure air. The new building, with single rooms ranged on either 
side of central halls, had a gloomy appearance, the air was quite foul 
and some of the rooms on the west or windward side were cold. It 
would bo well, if the building will permit, to enlarge these rooms, by 
the removal of the division walls, thus increasing its capacity, and at 
the same time, facilitate ventilation and the diffusion of heat. The 
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accommodations of this county arc about full, and it has 25 chronic 
InsaYie at the Willard Asylum, including its most disturbed and vio- 
lent oases, sent from time to time to that institution. Upon the as- 
surance of Dr. Wright, that the cases in restraint at the time of my 
visit were suffering only temporarily, and that there were no continu- 
ously disturbed insane in the institution, I did not regard it advis- 
able to recommend any removals. 

May 5, 1883. Visited in company with Dr. Wright, attending phy- 
sician. The number of insane was 114, as against 113 at the time of 
my last visit, January 19, 1883, of whom 36 were men and 78 women. 
There was one woman, Frank Sherwood, destructive of her clothing, 
in the restraint of a camisole. In an interview with the suporitotend- 
ent of the poor the same day, I advised her removal to the Willard 
Asylum; and as the accommodations of the county were full, I also 
advised him to select such other cases as Dr. Wright might deem 
proper, with the view to their removal. On the 31st of May, 1883, 
the following removals were made, viz. : Frank Sherwood, Grace 
Slater, Ann Newcomb and Theodore Vanorsdale. These removals, 
for some reason, were made to the Binghamton instead of the Willard 
Asylum. 

Visited August 8, 1883. Since my last visit the following cases 
have been removed from this county to the BingViamton State Asylum, 
as previously recommended, viz. : William Mahar, Abram Jacobs, 
Mary E. Brown and Theresa Myers. These removals, it was said, 
were made, not because of the disturbed condition of the patients, but 
to relieve the crowding of the institution. The number of insane was 
112, of whom 38 were men and 74 women, and there was little or no 
spare room. There were no continuously noisy or violent patients, 
nor any cases in restraint. The institution throughout was clean, and 
the inmates comfortably clothed and orderly. In July last. Dr. 
Wright, resident physician, resigned, and was succeeded by Dr. A. A. 
Aldrich, who accompanied me in my visit. 

Visited September 7, 1883, in company with the State Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy. The number of insane then was 113 — men, 38; 
women, 75. We saw no disturbed nor violent cases, and did not regard 
it necessary to recommend any removals. 

Visited December 1, 1883. To relieve the crowded condition of the 
buildings for the insiine, and in pursuance of the gonenil policy of the 
county, the superintendent, on the day of my visit, removed four in- 
sane — three men and one woman — to the Willard Asylum. This 
left 110, of whom 38 were men, and 72 women, in the care of the 
county, as against 113 when last visited, September 7, 1883. In the 
absence of the resident physician, who accompanied the cases to the 
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Willard Asylum, and at tlio request of keeper Knapp, I went through 
the asyhim building unattended. A few of the men were out of doors, 
at work, the remainder were in the day room and halls, and none were 
in any form of restraint. All of the women, except three temporarily 
sick in their rooms, were at liberty in various parts of the building, 
and a considerable number were engaged in making and mending gar- 
ments, and in the domestic work of the institution. The buildings 
throughout were in good order, and the inmates well clothed, clean, 
and apparently comfortable. I saw no greatly disturbed or noisy cases, 
and no further removals at present seemed necessary. 

Ontario County. 

I visited the poor-house of this county June 4, 1883. The number 
of inmates then was 76, about two-thirds being males, and mostly 
aged, infirm and helpless. Among the number were six insane, three 
of each sex. I advised the removal of two of these to the Willard 
Asylum, viz., Ballard Anderson and Mary Cotter. The former, a 
colored man, is 37 years old, and an inmate ten or twelve years ; has 
fixed delusions, is entirely incoherent, and at times excited and violent. 
The latter is a woman about forty years of age, an inmate several 
years, wholly incoherent, and subject to paroxysms of excitement. 
The county has about GO patients at the Willard Asylum. Among 
the inmates there was a feeble-minded woman, Nancy Barnard, 33 
years old, said to have been married ten years ago, and soon after 
abandoned. She has two children, the younger being about six months 
old, and also an inmate. I advised her removal to the asylum at 
Newark, as soon as her child reached the age to be properly separated 
from her. 

Orange County. 

There were 75 insane — 3G men and 39 women — in the asylum de- 
partment of this county, at the time of my visit, March 11, 1883. 
Two of these, viz.: William Frese and Willliam Woods, were restrained 
the former by a muff, and the latter by straps. They are both trou- 
blesome cases, and I advised their removal to the Binghamton State 
Asylum. The others were generally quiet and orderly, comfortably 
clothed and clean, and the wards throughout were in good condition. 
The connty has one insane patient at the Willard, and nine at the Bing- 
hamton Asylum. It has spare room for two men and five women. 
Among the poor-house inmates of this county, I found two feeble- 
minded young women, and recommended their removal to the Custo- 
dial Asylum at Newark, viz. : ]\Iary Ilays, 17 years of age, and an in- 
mate three years ; and Jane Beebe, 30 years old, admitted about six 
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months ago, soon after giving birth to a child, the offspring being in- . 
cestuous. 

Under date of March 21, 1883, Mr. I. E. Clements, Chairman of the 
Board of Superintendents of the Poor, addressed me as follows: **In 
obedience to your suggestion, we shall immediately remove William 
Prese, and submit the case of William Woods to Dr. Ferris, who is 
now absent, as soon as he returns. In regard to the two females, we 
shall send applications to Newark for their admission." 

^ay 16, 1883. Number of insane, men, 39; women, 37; total, 76- 
Of these, six men and two women have epileptic convulsions. I went 
over the entire asylum department with Dr. Ferris, attending physi- 
cian, and saw all of the insane. They were comfortably clothed, clean 
and orderly, and there were none in any form of restraint, nor in se- 
clusion. Ten of the men were at work upon the farm, and twelve of 
the women were at various avocations in and about the buildings. 
William Frese had been removed to the Binghamton Asylum in ac- 
cordance with my recommendation ,of March 17,1883, but William 
Woods, the other case then referred to, has been retained. Dr. Ferris 
regarding him too feeble to remove. In the poor-house were two addi- 
tional feeble-minded young women, brought to my notice, one by Dr. 
Ferris, and one by Commissioner Carpenter, in a previous communi- 
cation, both of whom seemed proper cases for the Newark Custodial 
Asylum, viz.: Hannah Litts, 24 years old, and recently admitted, 
and Ellen Burke, aged 30 years, an inmate about eight years. 
In February, 1882, the latter was transferred from the poor- 
house and employed in the kitchen of the asylum department, where 
she constantly remained till in March, 188-3, when she was found to 
be enceinte, and was returned to the poor-house, soon after, giving 
birth to a child. The cases referred to, March 17, 1883, Mary Hays 
and Jane Beebe, had not,* as yet, been removed to the Custodial Asy- 
lum, though an order for admission had been received. I learn from 
Superintendent Warner that they were admitted to the institution 
May 25, 1883. 

Visited September 1, 1883, in company with the State Commissioner 
in Lunacy. The census of the insane department then was : Men, 
36 ; women, 41 ; total, 77. One of these, a woman, was an acute 
case, awaiting removal to the Hudson Kiver State Hospital; and one, 
a young man suffering from inebriety, was about to be discharged as 
not insane. Since my last visit, one woman, Mary Harrison, had been 
returned from the State Homoeopathic Asylum, but proving to be an 
excited and violent patient, she was soon after transferred to the 
Binghamton State Asylum. Our visit extended to an examination of 
all the insane. We found one man whose wrists were in straps and 
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Oswego County. 

I visited and examined the chronic insane of this county, February 
22, 1883, in company with Dr. George P. Johnson, attending phy- 
sician. The number then under care was, men, IG ; women, 32; total, 
48. The attendants are one man and two women, each at $20 per 
month. The visiting physician receives $3G5 per year. The total 
annual expense for medical and other supervision of the insane, exclu- 
sive of the time devoted to them by the keeper of the poor-house, is 
$1,085, or $22.G0 per patient. The old building adjusted to associate 
rooms under the recommendation of the Board, several years ago, is 
occupied wholly by women, and their apartments are cheerful and 
comfortable. The new building, at the rear, occupied by both men 
and women, is constructed with single rooms ranged on either side of 
central halls. It is gloomy and uninviting and has no outlook, the 
windows being very small and above the reach of the patients. This 
bnilding might readily be adjusted to associate rooms, and by enlarging 
and lowering the windows, it could be made pleasant and comfortable, 
and that with moderate expense. There were no insane, at the time 
of my visit, in any form of mechanical restraint. Dr. Johnson 
informed mo that one man was, at times, excited and noisy, but that 
there were no continuously disturbed men. There were two women 
considerably excited and one of them was noisy. As Dr. Johnson 
tliought the supervision was ade(j[uate to tlie class of insane in the care 
of the county, I did not recommend any removals, lie assured me 
that if the condition of any of the insane, at any time, should seem to 
demand, ho would promptly inform the Board, or take measures to 
secure their transfer to the State. The county has now seven patients 
at the Willard Asvlum. 

Visited June 14, 1883, accompanied by Miss Terry, Secretary of the 
State Charities Aid Association, and Dr. Johnson, attending i)hy- 
sician. The inmates numbered 18 men and 31 women ; total, 40. 
We went through all the wards and saw every patient, and none were in 
any form of restraint, nor in seclusion. The force of attendants was 
the same as last reported. The periodically excited man — Michael 
Cary — referred to in my last visit, has, at times since then, been 
extremely violent, and is regarded as dangerous. The superintendent 
decided to remove him to the Willard Asylum, and he will soon be 
sent to that institution. The two excited women noticed in my last 
report were, at the time of this visit, quiet and orderly, and, it was 
said, caused little or no trouble. There seemed to be no necessity for 
removals other than the case referred to. 

Visited July 25, 1883, in company with the State Commissioner in 
Lunacy. Since my visit of June 14, 1883, two cases — both women — 
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are, in poor-honses. I therefore recommend, that an order be made by 
the Board, directing the superintendent of the poor to remove the 
chronic insane now in the poor-house of this county, to one of the 
State asylums for this class. 

I visited the poor-house of this county November 17, 1883, in com- 
pany with Superintendent Eeid, the keeper being absent. Its inmates 
then were said to number 57 males and 46 females; total, 103. Of 
these, 25 — 7 men and 18 women — were classed as insane. Among 
the number was a young man, a recently arrived immigrant, just ad- 
mitted, whose home was in Liverpool, England, where his parents 
reside. As he was quiet and harmless, and had sufficient money to 
defray the expense of his passage home, I advised that he be permitted 
to return in accordance with his desire, taking the precaution, how- 
ever, to see him aboard, and placed under the steamship surgeon's 
oare. 

The other noticeable cases of insane were the following : Benjamin 
Tallman, 50 years old, an inmate about eight years, and formerly at 
the State Lunatic Asylum, and the Asylum at Brattleboro, Vermont. 
He was quiet during my visit, but at times, it was said, is extremely 
violent and dangerous. I advised his removal to the Binghamton 
State Asylum. 

Mary Loomis, a widow, 68 years old, an inmate about five years, 
having never been at any State asylum. She is generally quiet, but, the 
matron said, is subject to periods of great depression, continuing often 
for two or three weeks, and, although never as yet attempting self- 
destruction, she has strong suicidal tendencies. For this reason I also 
advised her removal to the State asylum at Binghamton. 

Mary Jane Walker, a single woman, 26 years old, congenitally feeble- 
minded. She was an inmate when a child, was placed out in a family, 
and returned June 5, 1877, as insane ; discharged July 24, 1877 ; re-ad- 
mitted May 11, 1881, and again discharged March 14, 1882. On 
October 28, 1883, she was again returned, and at the time of my visit 
was laboring under considerable excitement. I advised the superin- 
tendents that she be carefully examined by Dr. McNeil, the attending 
physician, and that they be guided by his opinion as to her removal. 

During the year this poor-house has been improved by the removal 
of several partitions, thus enlarging the rooms, and the floors in many 
parts of the building have been renewed. The basement of the old 
asylum building has been fitted up and set apart for feeble-minded and 
filthy males. The rooms throughout were clean and in good order, 
and the .beds and bedding tidy and comfortable. A separation of the 

31 
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sexes is said to be effected at nighty but the association daring the day 
is almost wholly unrestricted. 

Wayne Ooitnty 

Upon n[iy visit to this county, March 2, 1883, the buildings set 
apart for the insane contained 61 patients, of whom 28 were men and 
33 women. There were also a few cases classed as insane that were in 
the poor-house proper. The insane are under the charge of Dr. 0. N". 
Dorset, resident physician, who also acts as an attendant to the men. 
There are two female attendants having the care of the women. 
There was only one patient in any form of restraint. This was a tur- 
bulent, noisy wom'an, strapped in a chair, and she was said to be con- 
tinuously disturbed. I recommended her removal to the Willard 
Asylum. The county has now 13 chronic insane at that institution, 
and its authorities will probably endeavor soon to remove some of 
these. The removal should be restricted to mild and harmless cases 
only, and I so advised the authorities. 

Visited April 26, 1883, accompanied by Commissioner Milhau and 
the State Commissioner in Lunacy. The asylum department then con- 
tained 68 insane, of whom 31 were men and 37 women. The turbulent, 
noisy woman, referred to in my last visit, Carrie Gay, has since then 
been transferred to the Willard Asylum, and eight patients, all quiet 
and harmless cases, have been returned from that institution to the 
county. We found the insane free from restraint and their apart- 
ments throughout clean and in good order. The buildings will 
properly accommodate 100 patients, fifty of each sex. The paid force 
in charge of the insane are : The resident physician, acting also as 
attendant, at $400 per year ; one male attendant at $20 per month ; 
one female attendant at $250 per year ; and one at $2 per week. It is 
probable that two or three more patients will soon be removed from 
the Willard Asylum. 

Visited July 26, 1883. Since last visited— April 26, 1883— four ad- 
ditional patients — three men and one woman — have been brought 
from the Willard Asylum, and two men and two women, admitted di- 
rect from their homes. Of the latter, one man, aged 37 years, 
had been insane a long time in family care, and the other, 19 years old, 
was a case of chronic dementia. The women had both been at the 
State Lunatic Asylum, discharged as improved, and for some time past 
provided for at their homes. One was a disturbed chronic demented 
case, and the other quiet, and apparently improvincr. N"o discharges or 
deaths had taken place sine last reported, thus giving 36 men and 40 
women, or a total of 76 under care. 

My visit was made in the absence of the keeper and the resident 
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physician^ thongh the latter returned before my leaving. One man 
was considerably excited^ and his hands were restrained by straps. 
The excitement was said to be only temporary^ the man being usually 
a good laborer. One woman, an inmate about three years^ was ex- 
tremely noisy^ and I advised her removal, if this condition continued. 
There were no other patients in restraint, nor apparently any other 
troublesome cases, and the wards and rooms throughout were clean and 
in good order. The force of attendants continues the same as when last 
reported. 

Visited October 20, 1883. Since my visit July 26, 1883, there have 
been two admissions to the asylum of this county, — one man and one 
woman, — and one woman has been taken away by her relatives, said to 
be improved. It has also lost two men by death, one 62, and the other 
66 years old. The number under care was, men, 35; women, 40 ; total, 
76, as against 76, when last reported. My visit extended to all the 
wards, halls and rooms, and to the kitchen, laundry and dining apart- 
ments. There was one woman disposed to tear her clothing, strapped in 
a chair, but no others were in any manner restrained, and all were quiet 
and orderly. The walls have recently been cleaned and whitened, and 
the buildings throughout were in good condition. It did not seem 
that any removals were necessary. The resident physician. Dr. Dor- 
set, was recently discharged, and the medical services were being per- 
formed by the attending p*hysician. Dr. J. W. Putnam, who, it was said, 
makes daily visits to the institution. The keeper informed me that 
negotiations were in progress for the immediate employment of a resi- 
dent physician. 

Westchester County. 

My visit to the poor-house of this county was made March 10, 1883. 
It then sheltered 202 inmates — mostly aged, sick and infirm persons 
— of whom 136 were males, and 66 females. There were no insane ex- 
cept one woman, a recent case, awaiting removal to the Hudson 
River State Hospital. The county has 119 chronic insane in the Wil- 
lard and 62 at the Bingham ton State Asylum. I found an imbecile 
alien pauper in the institution — Joseph Andrews, a German, 26 
years old, sent to this country by his brother, in November, 1882 — 
and I provided for his return to his home. I also found three feeble- 
minded young women in the institution, viz.: Josephine McClenan, 
aged 18 ; Catherine Pierce, aged 22 ; and Phebe Jane Bennett, aged 
21. The superintendents were advised to take measures for the re- 
moval of these cases to the Custodial Asylum at Newark, and they 
have since been transferred to that institution. 
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Wyoming County. 

The insane department of the poor-house of this county. May 26, 
1883, the date of my visit, had 17 inmates, of whom 7 were men and 
10 women. Of the men, 4 were in the building, and 3 at work upon 
the farm. Several of the women were engaged in sewing. The wards 
and rooms were clean and in good order. A matron has charge of the 
women, and the keeper looks after the men. There were two cases 
which I advised the superintendents to remove to the Willard Asylum, 
viz.: James E. Lathrop and Kose Warner. The former seeks every 
opportunity to escape, and was shackled at the ankles with a chain. 
He was brought from the Utica State Lunatic Asylum, ahout three 
years ago, and recently has become very noisy, especially at night. 
The latter, an inmate about four years, has never been at any State 
asylum. She is a congenital, feeble-minded woman, very noisy both 
day and night, and sloven and filthy in her person and habits. In the 
poor-house proper there was a feeble-minded child, Mina Fox, seven 
years old, and I recommended that application be made for her admis- 
sion to the State Idiot Asylum. 

In company with the State Commissioner in Lunacy, visited August 
3, 1883. Since my last visit. May 26, 1883, Jerome Lathrop had been 
taken away by his relatives and removed to the Willard Asylum July 
30 ; and Chauncey Hayden had been admitted, transferred fromi the 
Genesee county poor-house. Application had been made for the 
admission of Kose Warner to the Willard Asylum, but she had not 
been removed. The number of insane was the same as last reported, 
viz.: Men, 7; women, 10; total, 17. The feeble-minded girl, Mina 
Fox, had been accepted as a pupil at the State Idiot Asylum, and was 
to enter the asylum at the opening of its school in October. I com- 
municated with the superintendents, advising the removal of Chauncey 
Hayden, but did not regard it necessary to recommend further re- 
movals, other than those referred to in my last report. We found the 
insane generally, clean and orderly, and their rooms, beds, bedding, 
etc., in good condition. 

In a visit to the Willard Asylum, September 14, 1883, I learned 
that Kose Warner was removed to that institution August 6, and 
Chauncey Hayden, August 16, 1883. 

The removal to the Willard Asylum, of the cases referred to in my 
last report, left only 14 insane in the care of this county upon the oc- 
casion of my visit, October 26, 1883, viz. : 5 men and 9 women. These 
were all orderly, quiet patients, entirely free from restraint, and upon 
my arrival were at dinner. The meal consisted of fried salt pork, 
boiled potatoes, stewed carrots and beets mixed, and bread, milk and 
tea. The poor-house inmates were also being served with a similar 
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meal, and in abundant quantities. The institution in all its parts was 
clean, and in good order, and there seemed no necessity of advising, 
for the present at least, any further removals of insane. The feeble- 
minded little girl, Mina Fox, had been transferred to the State Idiot 
Asylum at Syracuse. 

Yates County. 

The poor-house of this county was visited June 4, 1883. It then 
sheltered 29 inmates, of whom two were insane women. One of these, 
Pbebe Newson, a widow, had been an inmate about five months, being 
sent to her relatives in this county from Illinois, where she had prob- 
ably been insane for some time. She was very neat and clean in her 
person and habits, but being at times quite disturbed, I advised her re- 
moval to the Willard Asylum, in which the county has now about 30 
patients. The other woman was a quiet, harmless case, and said to be 
a good laborer. Among the inmates, who were mostly very aged and 
infirm, there was one feeble-minded woman, 27 years old, who had 
been in the house about six months. She is badly scarred upon the 
chest, from a bum by hot water, when a child, and lacks physical 
vigor. During the past winter, an attempt was made by a tramp, 
lodging over night in the house, to outrage her person, but it is said 
without success. In view of her helpless condition, I advised the su- 
perintendent to endeavor to secure her early admission to the Newark 
Asylum. 

Eksults of the Visitations Dubing the Yeab. 

It may be well, before closing this report, briefly to sum up the re- 
sults of these visitations during the year : 

1. The number of insane removed to the WiUard and Binghamton 
State Asylums during the year, as recommended, has been as follows : 
From the asylums of the exempted counties, 46 ; from the asylums 
and poor-houses of the other counties, 51 ; total, 97. In addition to 
these, considerable numbers have also, voluntarily, been thus removed 
by the superintendents. These have all been extremely disturbed and 
violent insane, and several of them suicidal and homicidal cases. A 
much greater number of removals would have been recommended, if 
the State provision had been adequate to them. 

2. These removals have greatly improved the condition of the asy- 
lums of the exempted counties, by relieving them of their most trou- 
blesome insane, and enabled a much better and more economic care of 
those remaining in them The amount of restraint has been largely 
reduced, and it may be kept thus, by continuing these removals, as 
disturbed and violent cases, from time to time arise. In three of these 
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counties, the high board fences, inclosing the asylum grounds, have 
been removed, and a much greater freedom of the insane, than here- 
tofore, exists in these asylums. The results m these counties have 
piioved so largely beneficial and salutary, that their example in this 
respect is likely ^soon to be followed by other counties. 

3. These removals of the insane from the poor-houses and asylum 
departments of the other counties have improved the condition of 
those institutions also, and rendered their management more easy and 
economic. In two of these counties, viz. : Genesee and Tioga, all of 
their insane, requiring special oversight, have been removed to the 
care of the State, and the buildings heretofore occupied by them have 
been devoted to poor-house purposes. It is believed that this course 
would soon be pursued by several other counties, were the accommoda- 
tions of the State adequate for all of their insane. 

4. These visitations and examinations during the year have clearly 
demonstrated that it is unwise and impolitic to retain violent and 
excited insane in the county institutions. In the best regulated of 
the exempted county asylums they are the source of continued annoy- 
ance, and greatly disturb the more quiet and harmless patients; 
while in the poor-houses, and asylum buildings or wards of the other 
counties, they require persistent watchfulness and care, and are the 
cause of constant fear and distress to the other inmates. The ex- 
perienced officers of these institutions generally admit these feycta, but 
owing to local influences, and the frequent chants of administration, 
these classes of insane are liable, from time to time, to accumulate. 
In no way, it is believed, can the county asylums and poor-houses 
be kept clear of violent and disturbed insane, except by frequent visi- 
tations of these institutions, and recommendations for their removal. 

5. The removals of feeble-minded girls and young women from the 
poor-houses, to the Custodial Branch Asylum at Newark during the 
year, have filled all the spare room of that institution, and no further 
action in this direction is practicable, until the State shall extend its 
accommodations for this class. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES S. HOYT, 

SecreUiry. 
Dated Albany, N. Y., January 10, 1884. 
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REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

The following institutions have been visited this year by your com- 
mittee on reformatories, all without previous notice : 

1. The State Bef ormatory at Elmira ; visited by the Commissioner 
from the First District. 

2. The House of Eefuge on Randall's Island, New York. 

3. The Western House of Eefuge at Eochester. 

4. The New York Juvenile Asylum. 

5. The Catholic Protectory at West Farms, New York. 

6. The Catholic Protectory at Buffalo ; visited by the Commissioner 
from the First District. 

Hereto appended, we refer to Schedules A, B, C, D, E and F. 
Schedules A and F were written by the Commissioner from the First 
District, who made the visits. Schedules B, C, D and E were written 
by the stenographer, who accompanied your committee in making the 
visits. His reports are in his own language, but your committee 
finds them to be correct in substance and approves. 

From these several reports we find as follows : 

I. 
The State EEFORMATonY at Elmira. 

It was the desire of the other members of the committee that the 
Commissioner of the First District should make the visit alone, in order 
to compare the impressions which he received and the results of his 
examination, with those of the other members of the committee who 
had visited it in previous years. 

For the report of the committee we refer to Schedule A, and recom- 
mend that a moderate appropriation be granted by the Legislature for 
a hospital building, upon plans and specifications to be submitted by 
the board of trustees at Elmira to the State Board of Charities, and 
to be approved by them. 

Questions having been suggested and considered by this committee, 

with reference to the discretion in the board of trustees and the exercise 

of that discretion, in the matter of indeterminate sentences, your com- 
32 
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mittee has addressed inquiries in writing to the superintendent and 
receiyed his answers by letter, hereto annexed, marked Schedule A 
No. 2, to which your committee refers for information, on facts that 
may be the basis for the further consideration of those questions. 

Your committee believes that the wise exercise of discretion in the 
matter of indeterminate sentences, lies at the foundation of the adminis- 
tration of reformatory measures in an institution of this kind, and the 
only questions are as to the exercise of that discretion, the rules govern- 
ing the same, and the composition of the court or board clothed with 
such authority. 

IL 

House of Ebfugb, Eakdall's Island. 

This institution is the pioneer reformatory in the State. The build- 
ings are old and so are its theories of management. 

Your committee, while not disputing the necessity of the cell system 
for a certain class of boys, cannot approve the indiscriminate use of 
cells in this institution. With the exception of two dormitories, where 
the smallest boys sleep, the cell system prevails throughout the institu- 
tion. The inmates, whether committed for crime or for vagrancy, 
whether of good standing in the institution or of bad, are alike locked 
up at night, in solitary cells surrounded by solid walls of masonry. 
Your committee believes that this system cannot have an elevating, 
but rather that it must have a degrading influence upon the minds 
of the children so indiscriminately confined, and, therefore, recommend 
that a large portion of these cells be knocked down and open dormi- 
tories constructed in t\ieir places, and that cells be retained only in 
a sufficient number, to serve as punishment cells for the most re- 
fractory of the inmates. If this is true as to the boys, so much the 
more, evidently is it true, as applied to the girls. 

In this reformatory, the system prevails of contracting the labor of the 
inmates by the day. Your committee is not in favor of this system, 
but believes the wiser system is, to educate the boys in those trades 
which will best fit them to earn their support when they are in firee 
life. 

Your committee regretted to observe that the large number of 
children in the institution, some eight hundred, were provided with 
no other play-room, in either division, than the bath-room, a room of 
moderate proportions, mainly occupied by a large tank. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, suggests the necessity of the erection of two suitable 
covered play-rooms, entirely apart from the bath-rooms. The closets 
are inconvenient and inaccessible in rainy or cold weather; they should 
be improved, and connected with the institution by a covered passage. 

The written record of punishments in this institution, confirmed by 
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the oral statement of the officers, shows that the number is greatly in 
excess of what your committee believes to be necessary or proper in the 
reform of jnvenile offenders, and suffers greatly by contrast with other 
fidmilar institutions. 

Your committee recommends that corporal punishment be adminis- 
tered only by the superintendent, or in his presence and under his 
direction. In this connection it is proper to state that there is no cor- 
responding system of rewards in this institution. Your committee 
would hope much from its inauguration. Surely the hope of reward 
is less degrading than the fear of punishment 

III. 

Wbstebn House of Refuge. 

We deem it proper to state in connection with this institution, con- 
clusions that relate to other institutions as well. We believe that the 
congregation of large numbers of children of tender years for the pur- 
pose of reformabon, should be under wise paternal or personal govern- 
ment. This involves the knowledge, by the superintendent or the of- 
ficer charged with the administration of discipline, of each inmate as 
an. individual. We think it is impossible for any one man to obtain 
this individual knowledge and administer personal government, unless 
he devotes the whole of his time and energy to the work. 

On information received from the superintendent, to the effect that 
lie has not been in the habit of making daily visits to the shops and 
schools of this institution, and on further information of alleged abuses 
that have grown up under such negligence of administration, your 
committee has addressed a letter to the board of trustees of the in- 
stitution, in whose 'discretion they have great confidence, with the 
expectation that the proper remedies will be applied. An investiga- 
tion by the visiting committee of the local board, in private and un- 
known to the public, is now pending undetermined ; and we will not 
attempt to anticipate their report. The evidence is not yet concluded, 
nor is it reported to your committee, and it is impossible now to say 
what the just conclusioi^^ from the facts will be. Sufficient, how- 
ever, has been elicited to. show gross negligence in administration 
on the part of the superintendent. The investigation of last year was 
begun at the request of your committee, and resulted in the dismissal 
of one of the officers. 

It might well be doubted whether 600 boys and girls should be 
under one management, but as it would be inexpedient entirely to 
revolutionize the policy which the State has already adopted in build- 
ing large reformatories, the least that can be expected is, that proper 
measures shall be taken to bring each inmate, so far as possible, under 
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personal supervision of trustworthy officials who are wise, faithful and 
diligent in every respect. 

Your committee noticed a number of empty rooms in the girls' de- 
partment of this institution, and upon inquiry was informed that 
this was probably the result of the law which now allows girls 
committed to the institution, to pass one or more nights in jail, before 
being taken there. This, your committee thinks, is most unwise, and 
therefore recommends the passage of a general law by this Legisla- 
ture, providing for the detention of such girls elsewhere, until they 
are removed to this or a similar institution. 

Your committee was pleased to see that in the Western House of 

Eefuge it was possible for Protestant and Catholic religious services to 

be held harmoniously, and with alleged good effect upon the imnates 

of the institution. 

IV. 

New York Juveis-ile Asylum. 

This institution was visited by your committee and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Board. 

Both boys and girls are received here ; of the former there were 
about 650, and of the latter about 162, on the day of visitation, Novem- 
ber 1st. 

The visit was in the absence of the superintendent and the matron. 

Your committee was accompanied in making its rounds, by the 
principal of the boys' school. 

Your committee was sui*prised and pained to find the careless and 
dirty condition generally, of the institution and its grounds. While 
the inmates themselves looked clean and were well dressed, their ac- 
commodations were very bad, especially in the boys' department ; the 
girls' department was better. 

The dormitories in general were greatly overcrowded, the beds in 
many cases actually touching each other; and with the exception of a 
solitary ward, the institution is without pillows. 

Little, if any supervision, is had of the children at night. The at- 
tendants, where there are any, sleep in adjoining rooms, and the chil- 
dren are left pretty much to themselves. 

Your committee saw the boys at dinner. This consisted of fish 
chowder of poor quality, bread, and one potato each. It was placed 
upon the tables on the boys' plates at least a quarter of an hoiir before 
the boys came in to the dinner, and was cold before they ate it 
It was of insufficient quantity and unevenly distributed. No boy was 
given an extra supply, and your committee proceeding to the kitchen, 
found about two quarts of the chowder remaining, inadequate for an 
extra supply, had any been asked for, and no potatoes. There were, 
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therefore^ no means of replenishing the boys' plates. Your committee 
is of the opinion that the dinner on the day of visitation was poor in 
quality and insufficient in quantity. 

The dining-room was in a most dirty condition^ much of the chow- 
der being on the table-cloths, which were filthy in themselves, and 
much of it on the floor. There were two dining-rooms, and your com- 
mittee cannot sufficiently condemn the whole appearance of these 
rooms. , 

The yards and the closets in them, were in a neglected and filthy 
condition. 

Your committee finds that little or no supervision is had over the 
children at night. In the boys' department one watchman has charge 
of seven dormitories which contam about 650 boys. Your committee 
therefore recommends that additional watchmen be immediately em- 
ployed. 

So also as to the girls ; no attendant sleeps in the room with them, 
or is in the habit of passing through the ward at night. This should 
be remedied at once. 

As usual in such institutions, the girls' department is neater and in 
better order generally than the boys' department. The department 
occupied by the girls is a new structure. 

Your committee is also persuaded that corporal punishments are too 
generally inflicted, and by too many individuals. It recommends that 
corporal punishment be administered by the superintendent alone or 
under his orders and in his presence. It does not approve of the in- 
discriminate use of the strap and rattan here indulged in. 

There is little or no industrial training ; a system should be inaugu- 
rated suited to fit the boys for self-support, and the girls should be 
taught housewifery. 

Your committee is not persuaded that personal and paternal 
government of the inmates by its superintendent exists in this institu- 
tion, and finds as a fact, that general negligence is shown in the con- 
dition of the buildings, the care of the inmates, and the administra- 
tion of discipline. 

V. 

The New York Catholic Protectory at Westchester. 

This IS the largest institution intended as a reformatory in this 
State, and includes both male and female departments. On the day 
of visitation there were over two thousand children in the institution ; 
all of these children sleep in open dormitories. 

The contract system, commonly so-called, does not prevail. 

The industrial training of the children is varied, including, as it 
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does, printing, electrotyping^ silk-weavingy shoe-making, chair-can- 
ing, stocking-making, glove-making, tailorings etc. The product of 
the children's labor is sold for the benefit of the institution. This 
your committee belieyes is as it should be. 

Your committee was informed that in the boys' department, which 
is under the charge of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, corporal 
punishment is only inflicted by the Brother Sector, or under his direc- 
tion and in his presence. This also your committee approves. 

Your committee, however, could but notice the general slovenli- 
ness of the boys. They looked ragged and dirty, and it was noticed 
that they went immediately to their dinner from the play-ground and 
work, without washing. This should be remedied. Each child should 
be required to wash his hands and face before going to the table. As 
with the boys, so in a less degree as to the whole male department of 
the protectory. Neatness was the exception rather than the rule. 

The closets in parbcular were in a very bad condition and should 
immediately be renovated, and in future kept thoroughly clean. Your 
committee is unable to make any excuse for their condition on the 
day of visitation. So also as to the bath-rooms; they were not suffi- 
ciently large and were in very bad condition. 

Female Department. 

This, while under the same board of managers as the male depart- 
ment, is in charge of the Sisters of Charity. Some six hundred girls 
and one hundred little boys are cared for here. Your committee has 
pleasure in testifying to the beautiful condition in which the build- 
ings and grounds are kept ; to the healthy, neat and pleasant appear- 
ance of all the children, and generally to the excellence of the man- 
agement of this department of the institution. There is no criticism 
to make and your committee finds it worthy of all praise! Your com- 
mittee would wish it were possible for the Sisters of Charity to take 
charge for awhile of the male department. 

VI. 

The Catholic Protectory at Buffalo. 

Your committee refers to the report of the Commissioner from the 

First District, who visited this institution, from which report it appears 

to be doing well. 

OSCAR CRAIG, • 

JOHN C. DEVEREUX, 

WM. R. STEWART, 

Committee. 
Dated Albany, N. Y., November 12, 1883. 
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SCHEDULE A. 

The State Bepobmatory at Elkiba. 
Visited by a member of yoar committee, November 16, 1883. 

This institution is commandingly situated, about two miles from 
the city of Elmira. The main building is in the arsenal style of archi- 
tecture and is solidly built. 

Your committee arrived quite early in the day, and, accompanied 
by the superintendent, Mr. Z. E. Brockway, proceeded immediately to 
the shops where prisoners were then at work. 

The population of prisoners on the day of visitation was 507. They 
were employed as follows : 

On hollow ware contract. 216 

On shoe contract 126 

On broom contract. • . . .' 61 

On brush-block contract 6 

Total employed on contracts 409 

On State work ; monitors, clerks, etc 61 

In domestic work ; cooks, etc 35 

TJnassigned 2 

Total on State work 98 

Total, all being accounted for 607 



Your committee first visited the shops in which were employed the 
men on the hollow ware contract. This is the heaviest work done in 
the institution, and your committee was informed that on entering the 
prison, all the prisoners are medically examined, and only those of the 
strongest physique are assigned to this work. The men seemed inter- 
ested in their tasks, and industry and cheerfulness were everywhere 
noticed. At noon, on a given signal, attendants bring to each man 
at his post a pail of warm water. At another signal each man strips 
off his shirt and stands erect. At a third signal they wash completely 
down to the waist. The magnificent physique of many of the pris- 
oners was specially noticeable. 

At work they are not allowed to speak to one another, and no respect 
is paid to the grades, men of all grades working side by side. 

Your committee was greatly pleased to notice the freedom with 
which the prisoners addressed the superintendent ; his pleasant, cor- 
dial manner in speaking to them ; and the fact that he was able to 
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call each man by his name ; indeed, everywhere among the men, Mr. 
Brockway was greeted as if they were certain he was their friend. 
This your committee finds unusual in penal institutions. 

The broom factory was next visited. Here prisoners of lighter 
build are employed. The whole broom is made in the institution, 
and much ingenious and costly machinery is used. 

The shoe department also, presented a commendable appearance of 
industry. 

At the hour of noon the prisoners were all marched to dinner, and 
your committee, standing with the superintendent in the prison yard, 
witnessed the manner in which the^men are moved about from place 
to place. The prisoners of the first grade, dressed in a neat suit of 
army blue cloth, with military cap, formed in ranks, facing inwards, 
commanded by men of their own grade appointed as officers ; the 
second grade men, wearing civilians' clothes, in columns of twos, 
passed between these ranks ; after they had passed, the third grade 
men, wearing a red dress, in squads of about fifteen in prison lock 
step, each squad commanded by a keeper, followed last ; after they 
had passed, the first grade men formed columns of fours, in good mill- 
tary style and marched to their dinner. 

Your committee then observed with much interest, one of the evi- 
dences of the effort of the superintendent to excite ambition in the 
hearts of the men. In dress, this was very apparent. The first 
grade men, besides the neat blue military suit, are allowed to wear 
their hair as they please ; the second grade men must either shave or 
wear a full beard ; the third grade men must shave and have their 
heads cropped. As a result of the cleUn shaved face in the third grade 
men, the second grade men — nearly all — seem to prefer a full beard, 
and the first grade men, choosing, naturally, neither to shave nor to 
raise a full beard, as in the third and second grades, nearly all wear 
mustaches or side^ whiskers, or both. 

Your committee then proceeded to the dining-room of the first 
grade men. The men in this grade alone are allowed the privileges of 
a dining-room ; they are also allowed to talk at their meals, and your 
committee found a very high average of intelligence evidenced in 
answer to questions put them. The dinner served consisted of a good 
Irish stew and bread, each in abundance. 

The men in the second grade were next visited at their dinner. 
This, they are obliged to take in their cells ; so, also, in the third 
grade. 

It may be wise here briefiy to describe the cell system. Passing 
through the house of the superintendent, you enter the reformatory 
proper through an iron cage, where guards are stationed. You then 
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find yourself on an elevated floor of stone, which they call the guards* 
floor. Opposite the entrance, behind a rail enclosure, the books and 
i-ecords of the reformatory are kept, and clerks are constantly at work. 
To the right and to the left, iron stair-cases lead downward to the 
large halls, in the center of which the cells, back to back, in four tiers, 
are placed. From the guards' floor, the doors of all the cells in these 
two large halls can be seen. These halls are lighted by windows of 
large size, extending nearly from the floor to the roof. The floors are 
flagged, and the walls are of brick, painted a light straw color. The 
larger hall contains 176 cells ; the smaller hall 104 Opening from 
these two halls, at right angles, are two others called respectively, the 
south aud north wings; the south wing contains 84 cells, and the 
north wing, 136. The stairs to these cells are of iron, and iron gal- 
leries lead along each of the upper tiers. In each of these cells there 
is a good bed with sufficient bedding, also a cupboard in which are 
school-books, a Bible, hymn-book, prayer-book and bottles containing 
vinegar and molasses and a can of salt ; a chair and also a shelf hang- 
ing on the wall, which may be used as a table. The same meal was 
served to the second grade men in the cells as to the first grade men 
in the dining-room. Each cell is also lighted by a gas jet, and in 
many of these cells the prisoners have shown some taste in decorative 
art; pictures, photographs, prints, etc., having been placed on the 
wallsl This is especially true of the cells of the first grade men, 
which, in some instances, are carpeted. 

Your committee talked with many of the men in the second grade, 
after their dinner hour, and found many of them reading or studying 
for an examination which was to take place that evening. The shops 
were again visited in the afternoon, and your committee had a 
lengthened interview with the superintendent, as to the practical 
working of the reformatory, and as to his views on the subject of re- 
formation. The superintendent explained that the standard of the 
men depended upon three things, and was fixed monthly, one consid- 
eration being the work performed. A medical examination and the 
age, are taken, iu connection with other things, in adjusting the 
task required to be performed by each prisoner. If he perform this 
task, he is marked well for it ; if he fail in the performance, he receives 
demerits. The conduct of tlie prisoner is another consideration. If 
he obey the rules of the institution, which, while strict, are necessary 
in a prison, ho receives gooci marks for his conduct; if he break these 
rules, he receives demerits. The third consideration is his standing 
at school. If he meet the requirements of his instructors, he is marked 
well ; otherwise, not. 

The prisoners are instructed in primary knowledge, and, advancing 

33 
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ployed for that purpose. This care of the prisoner after his first dis- 
charge has a most salutary effect, because, while not under absolute 
restraint, he feels that he is not yet a free man, and so comports him- 
self during the six months, that in many cases good behavior has be- 
come his habit and his reform is assured. 

Now, of course, it is frankly admitted, that injustice may sometimes 
be done in grading men, or in assigning them on the different contracts. 
To prevent this the superintendent has introduced, what seems to your 
committee, a most wise system. On the guards' floor, where all the 
prisoners pass every day, is conveniently placed a post-office box. The 
prisoners are all furnished with letter-pads and pencils ; if they have 
any complaints to make, on any ground, they may write them to the 
superintendent and have only to drop the note into this post-office box. 
Every morning the superintendent unlocks this box and examines the 
notes it may contain. Mr. Brockway informed your committee that 
these notes averaged about forty a day. The hour between five and six 
in the afternoon is devoted by him to considering these complaints. 
A keeper is instructed to oj)en the cell doors of each of the prisoners 
whose number is written on his note, and to send them in one by one 
to the superintendent's office. He then, privately, with the prisoner 
considers each complaint, and it is his endeavor, as your committee 
believes, to see that substantial justice is done in every case. These 
complaints are often upon trivial matters, but sometimes may affect 
the prisoner's grading. Wherever a reasonable regard for the disci- 
pline of the institution will allow, the superintendent informed your 
committee that leniency was shown. This system naturally prevents, 
in the judgment of your committee, any systematic maltreatment of 
the prisoners by keepers or other officers of the institution. 

As a practical illustration of the reforming influence of the grade 
system, your committee was told that on the day of visitation, Novem- 
ber 16, there were — 

In the first grade 175 

In the second grade, 275 

In the third grade only 67 

\ 

Making a total population for the day. 507 

» 

The punishment consists almost entirely in changing the grade. The 
superintendent informed your committee that he alone administered 
corporal punishment, and this only in the third grade, and that it was 
rarely necessary, to do this. On an average twice a month, he found 
it necessary, as a stimulus to third grade men of low and degraded 
nature, to administer a few blows with the strap. This, in such cases. 
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he said the work was easier. He had been in such confinement some 
three or four days. At night he was allowed to lie down on the mat- 
tress, his hands of course being loose. Your committee was inter- 
ested in his case, and consulting with the superintendent about it, 
was shown the prisoner's record from his entrance up to date, which 
was yery bad. His medical examination showed a strong physique, 
and he had been daily examined by the physician since his solitary 
confinement, the rheumatism being pronounced a fraud. Several let- 
ters of recent date to other prisoners, in themselves an infraction of 
the rules, were shown to your committee. In some of them a con- 
spiracy with another prisoner to assault a keeper was fully stated, and 
in several, the determination of Johnson not to do any work, and to 
defj the superintendent to make him, was expressed. Your commit- 
tee, therefore, firmly believes that Johnson's punishment was merited, 
and it was probably the only way to enforce obedience. He was the 
only prisoner in solitary confinement. It may be well to state here 
that the clerical work of the reformatory is admirably done, chiefly by 
prisoners, and that its books are models of neatness, detail and 
accuracy. 

The monthly examination, which in part determined the grading 
of the prisoners, was held on the evening of your committee's visit. 
The prisoners were assembled in different class-rooms, a large number 
of them meeting in the chapel, which is a large hall on the top floor. 
This, while a handsome room, bore little resemblance to a place of 
worship. On the wall opposite the platform, in large letters are 
painted the following verses: 



*' Look not moumfally into the past, it cometh not back again. 

'* Wisely improve the present time, for it is thine." 

" Then shalt thou be prepared to meet the shadowy future, 
Without fear, and with a manly heart." 

** For all may have, if they dare choose, 
A glorious life or grave," 



>r 



And 



Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.' 



It was the privilege of your committee to meet Professor D. R. 
Ford, who examined a class in physical geography. Professor J. R. 
Monks, who examined a class in arithmetic, and Professor W. A. 
Norton, who examined a class in language. These gentlemen are 
each of a high order of intelligence, men of note at Elmira, and the 
reformatory is to be congratulated that their services can be obtained- 
Yonr committee saw several of the examination papers, and tlie an- 
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7. There are three conditions of release : 1. Marks earned* 2. Confi- 
dence. 3. Employment provided. For flagrant conduct a man may 
be reduced one grade^ after having fulfilled^ by promise or otherwise^ 
the first condition only. 

8. Reached first grade immediately after six months only, 24.8 per 
cent The average detention hero is 17^ months. 

9. The managers sit as a court quarterly January, April, July, Oc- 
tober, on or near the 25th of the month. There is always a majority 
of the managers present. During 1883 meetings of this class were 
held with managers present, as follows : 

January 24. Nicks, Arnot, Decker and Bathbun. 

April 24. Nicks, Bathbun, becker and Wey. 

July 26. Nicks, Bathbun, Decker, Arnot and Wey (full board). 

October 25. Nicks, Bathbun Decker and Wey. 

Of course there were more meetings of managers — some twenty in 

all — but the foregoing is the meeting for quarterly court, of which 

you specially inquire. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Z. E. BEOCKWAY, 

General Superintendent, 



SCHEDULE B. 
House of Befuge, Bandall's Island, New York. 

{Notes of Reporter.) 
Visited by the Committee on Beformatories, October 30, 1883. 

Your committee was shown through the buildings by the assistant 
superintendent, Mr. Silas A. Brush . 

GIBLS' DEPABTMENT. 

We first yisited the girls' department and were escortea through it 
by the matron, Mrs. S. B. Perry. The girls Avear no uniform. 

Bath-room. 

Mrs. Perry first conducted us to the bath-room. This room is about 
thirty feet long by about twenty-five feet wide, contains one iron bath- 
tub, dimensions about fifteen feet long by ten feet wide and five feet 
deep. In bathing, the girls are classified as to age, and all bathers are 
supplied with bathing dresses ; the colored girls bathe by themselves. 
About twenty girls bathe at a time in each tub, there being a bath-tub 
in the hospital and one in the sewing room. They bathe every Sat- 
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There are also a number of machines here which are operated by 
the larger girls. They are employed upon contract work, and receive 
a commission on the price paid for the work. 

The contractors employ a lady who -teaches the girls to do this work. 

By Commissioner Craig : 

Q. Has this lady any further control over the girls than to show 
them how to do the work ; is she allowed to punish them in any way ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. What does she do ? A. She teaches tliem to work, but can 
never reprove the girls ; if any girl is doing what is wrong, she is re- 
ported and the case is brought to our notice; the instructor can do 
nothing more than report the girl. 

Q. Do you take her report as conclusive ? A. No; every thing is 
investigated ; I hear both the lady and the girl myself. 

Q. Do you ever examine the other girls ? A. Yes, sometimes. 

Q. Suppose there is a doubt ? A. I give her the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Q. You would not punish her without being sure that she was in 
the wrong ? A. No, sir ; it is a very rare thing that any thing is 
found fault with ; the girls prefer to do this contract work ; one said, 
" I like the contract work, because my pay will cease when I do other 
work,'* 

Q. Thpy get a percentage of the price paid ? A. Yes, they get a 
percentage on the dozen. 

Q. When do they receive the money? A. When they go out ; this 
work has not been with us very long, it was first sent here in July. 

Q. How long do the girls work here ? A. They work from eight 
until twelve o'clock, and then commence again at one and continue 
until the work is done, which is about four o'clock ; eight hours a day 
in the summer and seven hours a day in the winter (the girls have 
a certain amount of work to do each day), 

SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

There are two of these, with a seating capacity of about one hundred 
each, very well lighted, etc. 

Punishments are inflicted according to the character of the girl. If 
she is lazy she may be required not to work for a day, of which she 
will soon tire. Corporal punishment is used when necessary, but only 
the matron, assistant matron, and the principal of the school during 
school hours, can inflict it. 

A record of all these punishments is kept, which is given every 
week to the managers to examine. For punishments, a rattan about 
34 
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Bath-boom. 

This room is about fifty feet long by forty wide and contains two 
iron bath tubs^ the same size^ etc.^ as in the girls' department. 

The boys are divided into two divisions^ the first division consisting 
generally of vagrants and truants. No criminals are placed in this 
division unless advanced by good behavior. 

At meal time the boys form in line in the yard and march to the 
dining-room. There are about three hundred and eighty boys in the 
dining-room of the first division, 

KiTOHEN. 

The kitchen is very neat and clean and there are six iron boilers in 
which the food is cooked. 

Bakb-housb. 

This is kept nice and clean and bread is baked every day^ seven 
barrels of flour being used daily. The bread after being baked is taken 
to the bread room and placed upon shelves for that purpose. 

ICB-HOUSB. 

There is quite a roomy ice-house in which perishable articles are 
kept Meat is delivered to the institution every Wednesday. 

Supply Dbpabtmbnt. 

This room is about fifty feet long by twenty-five feet wide, in which are 
kept the supplies of the institution, such as groceries, crockery, etc., etc. 
Nothing leaves this place without a requisition being presented for it. 
Every thing is weighed here, and there is an effort made by the clerks 
to* account for waste and to offset the same. An inventory of the 
goods on hand is taken every month, 

WOBK-SHOP. 

The boys are now employed in the work-shop making stockings. 
This department is divided into three branches, viz.: Knitting the 
stocking-leg; knitting the foot and toe; finishing and packing. 

The knitting of the stocking leg is carried on upon the third floor, 
where about one hundred and fifty boys are employed. In learn- 
ing this branch a beginner generally makes about three pairs the 
first day, and every week thereafter three pairs are added to the work 
until, if capable, the amount reaches thirty-six pairs ; this is then con- 
sidered a fair day's work. When this amount of work is completed 
they are allowed to go out and play until four o'clock, at which time 
they have their suppers. They are then allowed to play one-half hour, 
after which they study until about seven or half-past seven o'clock. 
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Hospital. 

This room is very nicely arranged, and is light and airy. At the 
time of our visit five patients were being treated, but nothing serious 
was the matter with them, none having to occupy tlieir beds. 

There was quite a bad smell in the entry leading to the hospital, as 
if some cat or nit was dead under the floor. 

The smaller boys are put in open dormitories of which there are two 
containing together, about 150 beds. 

Corporal punishment is inflicted on about six boys each day. 

Chapel. 

This is very nicely fltted up, and contains quite a largo organ. 

The girls sit in a gallery in the rear. 

Sunday evenings are devoted to reading. The larger boys reading 
themselves, and the smaller ones being road to. 

Upon concluding our examination of the various departments we 
had an interview with the superintendent of the institution, Mr. 
Israel C. Jones. - 

Upon being asked whether the managers would be willing to have 
the cells taken out of the sleeping apartments and open dormitories 
made thereof, Mr. Jones thought they would be willing to have the 
cells taken out, providing some sort of privacy could be given to each 
boy, assuming, of course, that money would be furnished to make the 
necessary alterations. The superintendent and assistant super- 
intendent both claim that the cells are better than open dormitories, 
preventing evil communications and securing order. 

Commissioner Stewart — Q. IIow are you supplied with books ? 

Mr. JoiN'ES — A. We have a good library ; there are two book-cases of 
books in each of the boys' schools, and one in each of the girls' schools ; 
these book-cases are well supplied. 

By Commissioner Devereux : 

Q. I suppose you take trouble to keep the parents from bringing 
police reports, etc., to the children to read ? A. They don't bring 
such papers. 

Q. Do you keep a record so that you can see what kind of books 
the children read ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how many books are there in these libraries ? A. Tliere 
are 433 books in the first division, GOO books in the second division 
and 1035 in the girls' department; but I will say in regard to the 
girls, that the books have not been cast off quite so fast as those of the 
boys, therefore they have quite a number of old books in their library; 
besides this, there are two or three papers taken for the use of the boys ; 
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By Oommissioner Stewart : 

Q. What do you get a day for these boys ? A. For the boys in the 
first division we get twenty cents^ and for the boys in the second divi- 
sion we get twenty-five cents per day. 

p Q. The task of the boys does not appear in the contract ? A. They 
have a maximum task beyond which they are not allowed to go, and 
that maximum task is fixed after careful study. 

By Commissioner Craig : 

Q. How do you mark this line ? A. Well, here is one boy who is 
only able to knit eighteen pairs of stockings and that is his task. 
Another boy knits twenty-four pairs and that is his task, etc., etc. 

Extract from Contract. 

Ephraim Karelson & Martin Lippmann, are the contractors for the 
manufacture of hosiery. * * * " In the shops to be furnished at the 
House of Refuge by the parties of the first part, one hundred and fifty 
boys in the first division, to commence on the 26th day of May, 1883, 
and to employ them each working day of each week the number of 
hours prescribed in the managers' by-laws and any amendment thereto 
that may hereafter be made, providing the number of hours per day 
are not less than now," 

Time Table for First Division. 
To rise, six. 

School, six and one-half. 
Breakfast, seven. 

Work, seven and one-half to twelve. 
Dinner at twelve. 
Work, one to four and one-half. 
Supper at four and one-half. 
School five and one-half to eight. 
Betire at eight. 



Recapitulation. 

Working hours, eight. 
School hours, three and one-half. 
Play hours, two and one-half. 
Sleep, ten. 
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SCHEDULE C. 
The Western House of Refuge, Rochester. 

{Notes of Reporter.) 

Visited by the Oommissioners from the Seventh and First Districts, 
November 14, 1883. 

Commissioners Craig and Stewart visited the Western Hoase of 
Refuge, November 14, 1883, and were first shown by Superintendent 
Levi S. Fulton into the work-shop, where many boys were unemployed. 
Mr. Fulton explained as the cause, that they were working on half-time 
on account of the popular vote at the last election, in favor of the 
abi^lition of the contract svstem. and stated that with that in view 
contractors do not dare venture, because they expect to be thrown 
out ; that they were now changing the styles of work and had been 
working on half-time : that next week the work will be started on 
full-time: that this shop and the one alx)ve were under contract 
with Brooks & Revnolds for the manufacture of ladies' shoes ; that 
they manufactured an average of 300 pairs a day; that the last two 
weeks they hail been working on lialf-time on account of change in 
styles : that this shop and the one above employed 175 boys; that 
after next week thev would be on full-time. It is now on the contract 
system. The superintendent made further statements as follows : 

*' We cet twentv-five cents for labor, and work from five to seven 
hours per day: we have no CvMi:rac:s by the piece: we have some 
work by the piece seating chairs : i: wir. na:uray:y rend that way if we 
can get the work to do : the otV^c^er in charge of the room is overseer 
of the shop : he has cliarge of the boys : to keep them in order and aee 
that they obey the rules: he is ap'jvv.r.ie.^* l-y :he snperintendent ; 1 
emplv\v the*^ men and rejvri a: the uex: niee:i::g of :he board ; there is 
an overs*?trr of the ooritraotor — h:s foreman a'^d instruotor: the cou- 
: racier, Mr. Brooks, is irt^ners'Iv hor-.^ r/!:v.?vlf: :h:s man is a sort 
of cor. era"! v^er^eer v"»f his ^vork : ho ::r-s o:/.-;r :rcr., rue of whom mns 

••c i«iX,..i.^ •...*s...Mv .«..v« ^«.i «v^« v.. *..«.j^ < >. . >«.«>), ct^u a lUkUi in uu 

instr;: c :s : l:o :v^ vs ; r. : he v rvxvs? o f sV vV^n: a k : v *: ; ; :: r overseer exer- 

L ^SK^9 ^-Ms « V*\. (..x X S *0, •» *.%X«X aO «t*«* «...«>^ **.%..«i^ jk^'^'^K L t-U^ V* VI 1^ 

:s:erevl :r. :'.:c >h.^v ': \ a::v v^:!^\vr .crt' ; :>..* r^-vrrs arc r:iade to the 

'» ,,. J^, A.... ...X »*x * > xCk.xj^x .> K,..;..i^x\. ,%.x xCtx, V* . . K . . ,-.5V*v*criV COU" 
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Q. Do you administer corporal punishment for neglect of work ? 
A. Not often ; 1 keep record of corporal punishment; I have not ad- 
ministered corporal punishment since this rule was adopted, but once, 
and then it was very slight ; the boy hardly knew he was whipped ; 
it was over a year ago ; there has been no other corporal punishment 
administered by me ; I made no record of the case spoken of ; I took 
the boy in the back room and talked with him ; I had a bunch of 
belt laces and hit him over the shoulders, three blows with his 
coat on ; did not consider it of consequence enough to make a re- 
port ; I reported to the Board at the next meeting ; I think if this 
badge system is administered justly there is very little need of corporal 
punishment ; if a boy feels his badge is to be changed he will be 
careful, because his stay depends upon that badge. 

On the second floor of the shop the boys were observed standing in 
a row. 

Commissioner Craig. — Why are they standing in a row ? 

Mr. Fulton. — Because there is no work for the reasons previously 
given. It is harder workifor boys and men than if there were work. 

Commissioner Stewart. — The boys below said they had nothing 
to do and they would rather work. 

Diet Table. 

Sunday. — Breakfast, coffee, one pint ; bread, six ounces ; molasses, 
one ounce ; dinner, b^ked pork, four ounces ; beans, half gill ; bread, 
six ounces ; supper, bread, eight ounces ; milk, one pint. . 

Monday. — breakfast, coffee, one pint ; bread, six ounces ; boiled 
rice, one ounce ; dinner, bean soup, one pint ; corned beef, eight 
ounces; bread, six ounces; potatoes, eight ounces; supper, bread, 
eight ounces ; milk, one pint. 

Tuesday. — Breakfast, coffee, one pint ; bread, six ounces ; meat 
hash with vegetables, eight ounces ; dinner, beef soup with vegetables, 
one pint ; meat, eight ounces ; bread, six ounces ; potatoes, eight 
ounces ; supper, bread, eight ounces ; milk, one pint, or cold meat, 
two ounces. 

Wednesday. — Breakfast, coffee, one pint ; bread, six ounces ; boiled 
rice, one ounce ; dinner, mutton stew, one pint, with dumpling ; meat, 
eight ounces ; bread, six ounces ; potatoes, eight ounces ; supper, 
bread, eight ounces ; milk, one pint. 

Thursday. — Breakfast, coffee, one pint ; bread, six ounces ; meat 
hash with vegetables, eight ounces ; dinner, roast beef, eight ounces, 
with gravy ; bread, six ounces ; potatoes, eight ounces ; supper, mush 
and milk ; meal, two ounces ; milk, one pint ; bread, four ounces. 

Friday. — Breakfast, coffee, one pint ; bread, six ounces ; boiled 

35 
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rioe^ one ounce ; dinner, codfish hash with potatoes, sixteen onnces ; 
bread, six ounces ; supper, bread, eight ounces ; milk, one pint. 

Saturday. — Breakfast, coffee, one pint; meat hash with vegetables, 
eight ounces ; bread, six ounces ; dinner, beef soup with vegetables, 
one pint ; meat, eight ounces ; bread, six ounces ; potatoes, eight 
ounces ; supper, bread, eight ounces ; milk, one pint. 

Fruits, green corn, tomatoes and fresh vegetables in their season, 
added to the above table. 

The superintendent led the way to the chapel and said : " Two ser- 
vices are held on Sundays, at nine A. m. and in the afternoon. When 
there is Catholic service in the morning there is a Protestant Sunday 
school below, and in the afternoon, during Protestant service, the 
Catholic Sunday school is hold. During Catholic service no Protest- 
ant inmates are admitted, and vice versa. The platform is transformed 
by sliding a curtain behind which stands the altar. The girls sit 
above in the gallery. There are 185 Catholic boys. Teachers are from 
the institution. Outside teachers are not depended upon." The super- 
intendent was asked his opinion of the religious services. He said: 
" I would not change the system of church worship. My individual 
denomination is Methodist. Our chaplain is a Methodist. We have 
no sectarian teachings except by the Catholics. We do not want leg- 
islation on the subject." 

In the dormitories the superintendent said he would have a larger 
window and more room. He said he liked the iron door better than 
a wooden one, because of ventilation. The windows are closed. A 
closet at th6 rear contained a sink, with a stream of hot water, into 
which vessels were emptied. Vessels were in each room. There are 
four tiers of sleeping rooms; 630 rooms in both wings; three tiers, 
second division ; four tiers, first division. The superintendent said he 
meant the boys should sleep warm, and on cold nights extra blankets 
are distributed. A bar locks all the doors, and the superintendent ex- 
pressed his approval of it, because the same served to keep the boys 
separate. Each boy makes his own bed in the morning and an attend- 
ant goes through afterward and straightens the bed's and rooms. At 
the time of the inspection there were also separate locks on each 
door^ to which Commissioner Stewart called attention and of which 
the Commissioners disapproved as unnecessarily imperiling the lives of 
the inmates in case of fire. 

There are five school-rooms in the second division, communicat- 
ing by sliding glass doors, with individual desks and chairs, and a 
teacher for each room. 

In the laundry were steam mangles and in the wash-room the wash- 
ing and wringing were done by machinery. A light and pleasant read- 
ing room was visited. The superintendent spoke of a furlough system. 
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He said: ^* It woald be a good idea to f arlongh the boys to farmers. If 
a boy is committed here he remains during minority, nnless sooner 
discharged by approyal of the board. He may earn foar badges, six- 
teen weeks each. Shortest time is sixty-foar weeks. Take the instance 
of a boy wanting to go away. He has got pretty nearly to the end 
of his time. For some misdemeanor here he loses fonr, five or six 
weeks. It is pretty severe. We had a boy from Jefferson county 
whose father spent $2,000 to get him out. He was within a few weeks 
of receiving his discharge when he committed an offense and deserved 
to be punished for it. He admitted it, but he said : ' Don't change 
my badge; have me flogged.' I changed his badge and made him 
servo his time out." The superintendent said he would show his propo- 
sition for furloughs after its presentation to the board. He said: 
** If I were permitted to go on and do as I chose, when I got so I 
could not make any improvements, I would resign ; I cannot get it 
perfect ; I have many things in my mind that I have never mentioned 
to the board. It has been the result of fourteen years of work. This 
is a different institution from what it was then. The first thing we 
did was to change the dining-room ; we first changed the tables, then 
put on crockery, and finally table spreads. I told the boys : ' You see 
we have table spreads on ; I don't know as we can afford to have 
them here ; it all depends with you : this is an experiment. If you 
keep them clean and make them last a good while we can have them ; 
if not, we cannot.' The boys tried to keep them in order; I do not be- 
lieve we have ever done as good a thing"; their manners were different." 

The superintendent expressed the opinion that seventy-five per cent 
of boys and fifty per cent of girls were reformed. 

In the hospital were several boys ; one with brain disease. But one 
death has occurred in eighteen months. Passing through the front 
yard, in which are several deer, the superintendent escorted the com- 
mittee through a gate in a thick wall, separating the boys' department 
from the girls', and stated, that no one is allowed in the female de- 
partment except by permit from the superintendent. Mrs. Boyd, the 
matron, received the party, and they were shown the bath-room and 
closet for ladies' parlor, a store-room well supplied with shoes, etc. 
In the parlor opposite were magazines and a piano. Xo books are 
purchased, which plan the matron defended, saying the girls read mag- 
azines all through and are apt to read parts only of books. They read 
the magazines from choice. The wash-room, in which were marble- 
top stands, running water-closets, etc., was in the cleanest condition. 
On entering a work room thirty-six girls were sewing. They arose 
and greeted the superintendent in unison. 

The dining-rooms were cleanly and handsomely furnished, and the 
bed-rooms were observed to be tidy, each bed having two mattresses. 
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Each room was furnished with a fine and coarse comb^ brash and 
tooth brush, white marble top wash stand and towel rack. The bureaus 
were prettily arranged and the drawers in good order. In the sick 
rooms opening off one large room containing a bed for an attendant, 
was observed the same good order. The lady in charge sleeps in the 
large room, off which are eighteen rooms. In the hospital entrance 
was a medicine case, and off it the sick room, with east and south sun 
and plenty of air and fine view. The bath-rooms are individual in 
each floor of each wing of the building ; forty-six bath-rooms. Each 
inmate takes a bath Saturdays. The superintendent said he would 
suggest three bath-rooms for boys, and have a requisition made out 
Saturday mornings for clothing, and take all day for the boys to bathe. 
The girls' Sunday school room was pleasant. Congregational sing^ 
ing. Each girl, the superintendent said, learns housework and cook- 
ing, and it was the intention to teach them all to keep house and to 
pass an examination by a committee of ladies in housework before 
they leave. They cook, make clothing, wash, mend, iron, etc. 

In the guest-room and in six rooms similarly furnished for ladies of 
the house, the highest state of order and neatness was observable. The 
matron's room, laundry and ironing room were visited. In the latter, 
the girls were ironing. The superintendent said the girls are taught 
to do every thing well. This was commented on when observing the 
details of the department. Each inmate has one pint of milk daily, 
(The milkmen are under contract to feed no brewers' grain, glucose 
meal, or distillery slops. If one should violate this, his neighbors in 
the same business would report it.) Kitchens were neat. In the 
primary department is room for 100, and there were only thirty-two 
on the day of visitation. A dumb bell exercise was witnessed. The 
superintendent stated there would be more inmates sent were it not 
for the dread of the ordeal, now possible and customary, of a girl be- 
ing sent to jail two or three days after trial. A lady from Buffalo says 
there are enough from there alone to fill the institution were it not for 
this. 

In the ward was a large bed for the lady in charge at the head of 
the room, and fifty beds, and ventilating flue. Another lady sleeps 
in an adjoining room, the door of which must be left open. A hand- 
some and commodious wash room opens from it, with marble top 
wash stands, towels, etc. The beds are three feet wide, six or 
seven feet apart sidewise, and two feet at the ends ; a chair by each . 
The blankets were uniformly turned up, showing exactness in making 
the beds. Children make the beds. The new building for graduat- 
ing boys was inspected, and the superintendent explained that after a 
boy gets there he can go to lectures in the evening, and can go in 
citizen's dress up town. He has to attend chapel Sundays. Must be 
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a gentloman wherever be goes in order to maintain his standing. 
After sixteen weeks he can go to shoe factories, etc., and keep this 
his home until he gains employment and finds a home for himself. 

By Commissioner Gbaig : 

• Q. You said something about keeping no record of punishment ? 
A. The rules have been so amended that all the punishment must be 
by the superintendent or in his presence or under his direction. The 
assistant superintendent has no discretion. This was occasioned by 
something which happened while I was away. A boy was pun- 
ished quite severely, perhaps too severely. He deserved severe pun- 
ishment. That resulted in a modification of the rule. At first it up- 
set us completely. There was perfect pandemonium. It was not 
managed shrewdly. When you go into an institution and begin to 
get testimony from boys you make a mistake. In making that 
investigation they went around quizzing the boys and getting boys' 
stories that were untrue. It got up a feeling among the boys and they 
were going to take things in their own hands. We are now 
getting along welL I think a rigid adherence to this badge system, 
and administering that system justly, will enable us to run this in- 
stitution a year without corporal punishment. Every oflBcer has to 
be on his guard and see that the boy receives his merits, under our 
badge system. There is one fault I found with Baker who is an ex- 
cellent man in many respects. He would get a particularly bad boy 
and wanting to get rid of him would not change his badge when it 
ought to be changed. The other boys found it out. If we cannot 
control a boy that way we send him to the penitentiary. Wo have 
already sent five. We look to him no further than the boy writes to us. 
When they leave us I tell them to write me. I believe they have that 
liberty. I brought two boys back again. I had a great deal of trouble 
with one. I made a complaint and he was sent there. He did not 
blame me. He was there three months and wrote an appealing letter to 
me. He has not had a mark against him since. He is a missionary 
among the boys. The boys had an idea if they got out they conld get 
tobacco. Now that they find they cannot, they do not care to go to 
the penitentiary. The other boy I sent there set fire to the building. 
He insisted he was just as guilty as the others, and ought to go if the 
other two ought. I took them — showed them the cells and shops 
and told them what they would have to undergo — showed them the 
buckets, told them they would be marched in without talking to any- 
body and after dinner marched out, and have mush and molasses for 
supper, and be shut in at night, etc., but this boy still wanted to go. 
I brought him back. He is a capital boy now. There have been five 
cases, three for setting fire and the other two for minor offenses. 
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The superintendent was requested by Commissioner Stewart to 
furnish the details of the badge system. The superintendent said he 
went through the class-rooms two or three times a week and the shops 
as often, oftener if any thing is wrong, U it is, it is reported by the 
assistant. ^^ My time is a good deal taken up by outside and financial 
matters. I have to make all purchases — look after repairs, keep every 
thing in order. When I go around I am not expected. I have no reg- 
ular time tx> go around. My instructions h^ve always been that no 
officers shall administer punishment. They should report to the as- 
sistant superintendent. It was a surprise to me to find they had ad- 
ministered punishment I might have gone through the shops a hun- 
dred times and not found it ouf 

The school-room, first division, was then visited, and the boys sang 
and were addressed by Commissioner Stewart. 

The graduating boys' department is not in operation, because there 
is no appropriation for heating. 



SCHEDULE D. 

The New York Juvenile Asylum, One Hundred and Seventy- 
Sixth Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 

{Notes of Reporter.) 

Visited by the committee on reformatories and Assistant Secretary 
Fanning, November 1, 1883. 

The superintendent and the matron of this institution being absent, 
we were shown through it by the principal of the boys' school, Mr. 
E. D. Eodger. 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 

In this department there are 650 boys, divided into two divisions ; 
the first consisting of the larger, and the second of the smaller boys. 
The boys are not divided according to their age and intelligence; 
they are divided according to size, so that those best able to take care 
of themselves may be together. 

The boys all wear uniforms consisting of grey cloth and having 
brass buttons on their jackets ; they also have caps of the same color. 

In the first division are 330 boys ; this division has a play grouud 
separate from the second division. 

Play Ground. 

This play ground is about one hundred and fifty feet long by 
seventy-five feet wide. On one side of the play ground the whole 
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length is taken np by a wooden shed, this affording them protection 
in bad weather. 

Wateb-Olosets IK Play Goukd. 

There are two dilapidated wooden baildings at one end of this yard 
used as water-closets. Each has a seating capacity of twenty ; these 
closets are in a very bad condition. The sewer-gas is almost over- 
powering; there is no oontinaous stream of ranning water under the 
seats, but occasionally the water is tarned on; although from the 
general appearance one would presume that these occasions were few 
and far between. On the floor of one of these buildings there were 
two quite large pools of water or urine. The urinals in particular 
were in a very bad state. The yards in both divisions are very dirty, 
and full of loose stones or broken pieces of asphalt pavement. 

Assembly Boom ob Gkapel. 

This room is about seventy-flve feet long and thirty feet wide, and 

is very nicely furnished ; here are accommodations for all the boys in 

the institution. 

Second Division. 

In this division there are 320 boys, whose ages range from seven to ten 
years. All the boys of both the flrsc and second divisions present a 
neat appearance. 

Play Gbound fob Second Division. 

This play ground is about the same size and of the same character 
as that of the first division. 

Watbb-Olosbts IN Play Gbound. 

There are two dilapidated brick buildings used as water-closets ; the 
size of each building is about fifteen feet long by six feet* wide. These 
closets are in a little better condition than those in the first division, 
but there is no running water beneath the seats. Some of the seats 
in one of the buildings are not fit to sit upon. 

There is a shed in this yard, running the entire length, as in the first 
division. The boys are allowed amusements, such as playing marbles, 
fiying kites, playing base ball, etc. The whistle is used as a means of 
command. At the first note the boys stand still in whatever part of 
the yard they may be. At the second note they form into lines, two 
deep, with folded arms. They are faced about, this giving each boy a 
partner, then marched to the dining-room at meal time. Each of 
these double lines is in charge of a monitor. 

Wash-boom. 
In this room the first division washes first and the second division 
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follows. They wash in the morning, before dinner at noon^ and soihe- 
times at night. 

There are two wash troughs about twenty feet long and eighteen 
inches, wide. There is a continuous stream of water running in these 
troughs. 

They have no individual towels in this room. There are a few 
towels on the rollers here and there fastened to the wall. This is also 
the bath-room. There is one bath-tub in the room, about twenty-five 
feet long, and about fifteen feet wide. One hundred and fifty-five 
boys are bathed in the tub at once. The boys are bathed once a week. 
Bach division is divided into two parts. One part of the first division 
is bathed on Wednesday and the other part on Saturday. One part of 
the second division is bathed on Tuesday and the other part on Thurs- 
day. Every Saturday the boys receive clean shirts, and on eveiy Wed- 
nesday they receive clean stockings. The towels in the bath and 
wash-room are changed every one or two days, but they were fevir and 
dirty when we saw them. 

Play-room for First Division. 

This room is about fifty feet square and is heated by steam. The 
boys here strip before being bathed, leaving their clothes on the floor 
where they undress. 

We may here say, that the stairs and halls all over the building were 
very dirty, having the appearance of being very seldom cleaned. The 
stairs are guarded by thin iron railings. 

Brass Band. 

They have an excellent brass band at this institution consisting of 
eighteen boys. These boys are selected from the first division, from 
those who are sent to the institution for a term of two years. They 
played a number of pieces for us in very good style. 

The shoes of the institution are made in this room, which is about 
thirty feet square, by the members of the band. 

The music master superintends the boys in the shoe department. 
All the shoes are made by hand, and we were shown some very good 
work. 

Hospital. 

This room is about forty feet long by about twenty wide, and con- 
tained eight beds. There was one boy sick in bed here. There are two 
of these wards. All the beds in the hospital have wire springs. 

There is a small kitchen attached to each ward. 

Each ward has one bath-room, containing one iron bath-tub about 
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foar and one-half feet long. There is also one water-closet in this 
room^ also a marble wash-basin. 

On this top floor there is neither hose nor fire extingaishers. 

Clothes-room. 

This room is about twenty feet long by fifteen feet in width. 

Here the boys' clothing, including their shirts^ is kept, piled on 
shelves around the room. 

The room does not commend itself, having generally an untidy ap- 
pearance and some of the doors to the closets being oS their hinges. 

The boys arie not furnished with overcoats durihg the winter, but 
we were informed that sometimes the childrens' friends bring them 
cardigan jackets. 

Bake House. 

Here bread is baked for the institution every day ; five barrels of 
flour being used to supply the demand every day. There is one large 
brick oven. The bread is placed on shelves, according to the length 
of time it has been baked, none of the fresher bread being used until 
that which was first baked is all gone. The bread was very good. 

Kitchen. 

This room contains three steam-boilers and one small range. Most 
of the cooking is done by steam in these boilers. In this room 
there is a wooden trough about eight feet long by two feet wide and 
one foot deep, in which potatoes, turnips, etc., are washed. 

Dining-room. 

The system of serving meals in this institution is very bad. The 
food is not kept in large pots or dishes on the table, so that it will be 
kept warm, but is put directly into the boys' plates, and is here 
left to stand, as we observed, about fifteen minutes before the boys 
assemble. The table-cloths were very dirty — there is no care taken in 
distributing this food, and at almost every plate, the broth which they 
had on this day was to be seen on the table-cloths, and in some places 
it had dripped down on the floor. The general appearance of the 
tables was disgusting. 

We noticed that some plates contained a fair supply while others 
contained hardly any thing. On this day fish cooked into a sort of 
broth was served ; with this they received one potato and a piece of 
bread. Some boys preferred water to the broth, and, on tasting some 
of the latter, we did not wonder at their preference as it tasted more 
like flour paste than fish broth. If the boys wish more to eat after 
36 
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finiBhing what they haye, they ask one of the monitors in the room for 
it ; he in tarn asks Mr. Rodger^ and more may or may not be given. 
We examined what was left for emergencies of this kind^ and 'found 
about two qoarts of the stew or broth and no potatoes. There were 
two zinc-lined troughs in this room to wash dishes in. This dining- 
room has a seating capacity of 430 ; the large boys eat in this room. 
The rest of the boys eat in the girls' dining-room. For breakfast and 
sapper the boys receive bread and milk. 

We were informed that the boys receive all the milk they ask for. 
The milk is obtained from &rms close by. 

OiBLS A2srD Boys' DuaKO-BOOM. 

This room is about ninety feet long by about fifty feet wide, and has 
a seating capacity of about 320. The boys are seated on one side of 
the room and the girls on the other. 

Here, also, were to be seen dirty table-cloths, spilled broth, etc. 
In fact, this room was in about the same condition as the other dining.- 
room. In each dining-room prayer is offered before meals. After 
prayer, at the tap of a bell, the children pick up their knives, forks 
or spoons and, at the next tap, begin to eat. The children are not 
allowed to speak or even whisper at their meals. 

We were informed that boys are never punished by being deprived 
of their food. 

Boys' Dobmitories. 
There are seven of these dormitories. 

First Dobmitoby. 

This room is about seventy-five feet long by forty feet wide, con- 
taining one hundred and four beds. These beds are made of iron, the 
foot of the bed is raised a little, and on this the boys are supposed to 
hang their clothes. The beds are supposed to be kept about six 
inches apart, but in many places they touch each other. The water- 
closets open into the dormitory emitting quite a bad smell. 

Second Dormitory. 

This room is about fifty feet long by forty feet wide and contains 
ninety-one beds. The water-closets here also open into the dormitory 
and a bad smell is noticeable. 

Third Dormitory. 

This room is about fifty feet long by forty feet wide and contains 
ninety-eight beds. The same arrangements of water-closets and the 
same bad smell exist here. 
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Fourth Dormitory, 

This room is about fifty feet long by forty feet wide, oontains 
ninety-six beds ; same arrangement of water-closets and bad smell. 

Fifth Dormitory. 

.This room is abont forty feet square and contains seventy-four beds; 
same arrangement of water-closets and bad smell. 

Sixth Dormitory. 

This room is about fifty feet long and forty feet wide and contains 
ninety-nine beds; same arrangement of water-closets, bad smell. 

This dormitory is used for the boys who wet their beds. Each bed 
is supplied with a rubber cloth, so that the bed-clothes will not be 
soiled. No other boys are placed in any of these beds, and we were 
informed that all or nearly all of the beds were occupied. 

Seventh Dormitory. 

This room is about fifty feet long by about forty wide, and contains 
ninety beds; same arrangement of water-closets and bad smell. 

There is only one dormitory of seven, in which the boys have pil- 
lows and these pillows are very flat and contain hardly any feathers. 
In the winter time the boys are allowed two single blankets. 

There is only one watchman in charge of the seven dormitories. 
He goes from one dormitory to another and so through all seven, so 
that the boys are only watched one-seventh of the night. Mr. Rodger 
informed us that he personally very seldom visited the dormitories at 
night. 

On each floor of this building, except the top, there is a two and 
one-half inch hose, and also one fire extinguisher, 

SCH00L*R00MS. 

There ai'e ten school-rooms in the boys* department. We were 
shown the exercises in the different rooms and they were, as a general 
rule, quite creditable. One class of boys sang a hymn for us very 
nicely. There are no rewards given. The boys as a rule were clean 
and neat looking. Occasionally we noticed a boy with a sore head, 
but did not notice one child in the whole institution with sore 
eyes. The stair cases and halls in this building are very dirty, and 
have the appearance of being seldom cleaned. 

Tailor Shop. 

This room is about thirty feet long by eighteen feet wide. Two 
machines are here used, the remainder of the work being done by 
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hand. There are two sets of boys that work in this room. Thirty in 
the morning and thirty in the afternoon. While one set is at work, 
the other is at school. Those in the mornings work from half past 
seven until half past eleven. Those in the afternoon from one antil 
ten minutes past four. There is a recess of half an hour during work- 
ing hours. 

Two ladies oversee and instruct the boys. All the clothing of the 
male department is made in this room. 

Mending-room. 

This room is about twenty feet square. There are also two sets of 
boys in this room^ arranged on the same plan as in the tailor shop^ but 
each set embraces only twenty boys. Here all the boys' clothing, shirts, 
stockings^ etc., are mended. We were informed that it takes about 
three months to teach a boy to master the needle. 

Shoe Shop. 

This room is about twenty-five feet square and is also used as a 
music room for the ;brass band. The man who instructs them in 
music, oversees and instructs them in this department. 

Here all the shoes of the institution are made. No boy makes a 
whole shoe, each having his separate part to make. The boys here 
work about an hour and one-half in the morning and about an hour 
and one-half in the afternoon. They attend school both in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, 

Laundby. 

This room contains three washing machines and one clothes wringer, 
all operated by steam. All the work is here done by hired help. 



GIELS' DEPAKTMENT. 

This department contains 162 girls. The girls do not all wear the 
same colored dresses, but all wear blue checked aprons. We were in- 
formed that the girls wore not taught to do laundry work or cooking 
of any sort. 

SEWINa-KOOM. 

This room employs about thirty girls; there are also four machines. 
Here all the dresses for the girls are made. 
There is one lady in this room who instructs and oversees the girls. 
The girls* department is situated in the new wing of the building. 
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School-room. 

There is one room about sixty feet long by twenty feet wide, used 
as a school-room. There are folding doors which divide this room 
into three divisions. Each small room has a separate teacher, and 
there is more than one grade in a room. The room is light and well 
yentilated. The exercises were very good. 

The building in which the girls are placed is called the Wetmore 
building. Here every thing is kept very tidy. 

Dormitory. 

There are two dormitories ; one contains sixty-three beds, and the 
other ninety-six beds. In the latter dormitory the smaller girls sleep. 
The beds are furnished with white spreads and pillows. As in the 
boys' department, the beds are very close to each other, some touching. 
There is an attendant sleeping in a small room at the end of each 
dormitory but there is no one in charge at night The girls are left 
to themselves. 

Chapel. 

This is situated on the top floor, and is called Wetmore HalL 
Besides being used for religious services, there is a service of song 
twice a week in this room. They have no regular chaplain in this 
institution. The superintendent, Mr. Carpenter, who has been a the- 
ological student, but is not a minister of any church, conducts all ser- 
vices. This room has a seating capacity of at least one thousand, and 
is very nicely fitted up. The benches are of hard wood. There is a 
large organ, and a large platform at one end ; the windows are of 
stained glass. The boys and girls both assemble in this chapel at the 
same time. 

Play-rooms. 

The girls have two play-rooms on the ground floor of this building. 
One about thirty feet long by twenty feet wide, and the other a little 
smaller. 

There are wooden benches along the sides of the room, for the girls 
to sit on. 

Bath-room. 

The bathing department of the girls is very neatly arranged. Each 
girl is bathed privately, there being twenty-four small bath rooms, 
each containing one small iron tub. 

There are thirty-two tin wash pans, arranged in slate troughs, for 
the use of the girls. These troughs and pans are kept very clean. 
The girls have no separate towels when they wash, there being a few 
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on rollers fastened to the wall for their general use, but each girl is 
supplied with a separate towel, when she bathes. 

The girls are bathed once a week. There are six private water- 
closets in this room, all of which are kept very clean. 

Mending-boom. 

This room is about twenty feet long, by fifteen feet wide. There 
are about twelve girls employed here. 

All the mending of the girls' department is done here. The room is 
very comfortable, and well ventilated. 

We now returned to the oflSce in search of further information. * 

By Commissioner Gbaig : 

Q. Have you a record of corporal punishments kept here? 

Mrs. HiOKS (Mr. Carpenter's private secretary). A. Not in the in- 
stitution now, I believe ; they are not kept here by Mr. Carpenter ; I 
believe the reports are kept in the House of Beccption. 

Q. He must have a memorandum of original entry of some kind 
from which he makes that report ? 

Mr. RoDGEB. A. My report is made out on a slip of paper and 
handed to Mr. Carpenter once a month. 

Q. A slip of paper every day ? A. No, sir ; I have my note-book ; 
sometimes I keep it in my head. 

Q. Put them down every night? A. Yes, sir; but sometimes from 
time to time during the day. 

Q. No days go over without putting down the corporal punishment 
with the names ? A. No, sir; I do not put down the names. 

Q. The causes ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Degree of punishments ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who administers punishment here ? A. Myself and Mr. Car- 
penter. 

Q. Is there anybody else ? A. Sometimes the gentleman who takes 
my place. 

Q. How many corporal punishments do you average during the day? 
A. From six to ten ; I think about that. 

Q. A day ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do they consist of? A. Mostly of two stripes on the 
hand with a strap ; but very frequently my discipline is nothing but 
giving the boys marks and talking to them. 

Q. What most often ? A. Well, they are about equal ; there are 
some cases you can do nothing with advice or talk at all, or marks ; 
the marks have no effect upon them ; there are cases where nothing 
but corporal punishment will do any good. 
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Q. The cases in which it is marking, etc., and the cases in which it 
is corporal punishment are about equal in number ?• A. I ought not 
to say that ; the cases in which I talk to the boys are considerably 
more than those which I have to punish. 

Q. What is the maximum corporal punishment? A. The number 
do you mean ? 

Q. Yes^ the maximum of stripes. A. I don't know ; I cannot tell 
you that ; it depends sometimes on the case ; I very seldom give a boy 
more than five blows ; sometimes where a boy has been brought before 
me three, four or five times, I increase the number ; I start a boy with 
two or three on the hand ; generally all punishment is accompanied 
with talking to the boy, and very frequently that is the last time the 
boy comes before me. 

Q. Are these punishments public or private ? Are they adminis- 
tered before the boys or do you take the boys by themselves ? A. 
Sometimes before the boys, and sometimes the boys are taken by them- 
selves. 

Q. What is tlie rule ? A. There is no rule that I know of ; gene- 
rally the boys are disciplined where the offense is committed. 

Q. Is the boy always struck on the hand, or sometimes on the pos- 
terior ? A. Sometimes on the posterior. 

Q. You use the same strap either for the hands or posterior ? A. 
Yes, I do ; that is the only instrument. 

Q. What is the largest number of stripes you ever gave a boy ? A. 
I think ten is about the highest I ever gave a boy. . 

Q. Do you ever leave any marks ? A. I have sometimes left marks. 

Q. Abrasions of the skin ? A. Nothing more than if my strap 
should strike him on the wrist ; I never punish a boy so that he is in- 
jured seriously. 

Q. What are the causes for punishment ? A. Well, the causes are 
about as various as the boys we have here ; there is telling falsehoods 
for one, stealing for another — that is, they don't steal any thing from 
the institution, but they steal from each other ; they will persist in 
sticking to it, when they tell a falsehood ; sometimes I have to punish 
a boy to find out whether he is telling the truth or not. 

Q. Before you know the truth you punish him in order to find him 
out ? A. We do not punish the boy until we are pretty well convinced 
that he is telling a falsehood ; I am very careful in punishing these 
boys; but when I have my mind thorougly settled on this point that 
that boy is telling me a falsehood — 

Q. What do you allow to fix your mind ? A. Evidence, 

Q. What is the evidence ? A. The evidence of other boys. 
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Q. Suppose one boy says the other boy stole from him ? A. There 
are generally two or three boys who know this ; sometimes we settle 
the question like this : if any thing is lost the boys who have been out 
of bed at that time are held responsible. 

Q. How do you find out what boys have been out of bed at that 
time ? A. We have monitors; boys will see others out of bed. 

Q. It is not by watching them, but by boys in the dormitory ? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, if they can take trinkets or property one from the other in 
the dormitory of course there must be abundant opportunity for evil 
communication ? A. Well, those things are reported, as the taking of 
the trinkets are reported. 

Q. Who reports them ? A. The boys. 

Q. How do you know those cases are generally reported ? A. Judg- 
ing from past experience ; principally from the fact of the number of 
cases that are reported. 

Q. When you say from the fact that there are a large number of 
cases reported — ? A. There are not a large number of cases reported; 
what I mean to say is • just this ; the boys who are guilty of those 
things are known ; you can go through the institution and there are 
only a certain number of boys who do this, and they are all known. 

Q. Are these charges against a certain ^number of boys ? A. Yes^ 
sir. 

Q. How would you know if there were these practices in certain 
parts of the dormitory where none of the parties would inform on the 
other ? • A. There may be cases of that kind. 

Q. You have no evidence to show ? A. No, I have not ; but I 
judge from the cases reported that it is not carried on to a great 
extent. 

Q» It must be an easy matter to govern the boys then if they report 
every thing that occurs ? A. They probably do not report every thing 
that occurs night or day, but then I think that they report enough to 
show that there is no particularly great evil coming from that supposed 
trouble. 

Q. How long have you had experience in an institution like this ? 
A. I have been here a year ; I have never had charge in an institu- 
tion before. 

Q. Have you ever had charge of children before ? A. I have had 
a village school before I went to college ; I taught a village school ; 
I found they could not get away with me any and I thought I'd risk 
this ; I am having no particular trouble with the boys now ; they 
know that they have to obey. 

Q. Please let us see the strap with which you inflict punishment ? 
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Mr. Bodger here drew the strap oat of his pocket ; it was made of 
harness leather^ about twenty-two inches long^ three-quarters of an 
inch wide^ and about an eighth of an inch thick. 

Mr. Bodger — I gauge my punishment by the length of the strap ; 
I roll up one end to make the strap shorter for small offenses. 

Mrs. Hicks, the secretary of Mr. Carpenter the superintendent, was 
here questioned : 

By Commissioner Craig : 

Q. I want to speak to you with regard to the commitments of the 
inmates ; do you know about these ? A. I can tell you a little about 
it; perhaps if. you question me 1 can answer; would you like to know 
what children are admitted ? 

Q. Yes. A. Children between the ages of seven and fourteen years, 
belonging to the city of New York, are admitted. 

Q. On what grounds ? A. Well, for truancy and disobedience ; and 
then we have quite a number of children put in for destitution. 

Q. What proportion are put here for destitution ? A. I should think 
about one-half; I cannot answer you that as correctly as they could down 
at the house of reception. 

Q. In {hose cases they are not committed by magistrates ? A. They 
are surrendered by their parents, but their ''parents have to go to a 
magistrate and have them committed. 

By Commissioner Stewart : 

Q. Do you know what the average time is that the child remains 
in this institution ? A. About a year and three months or a year and 
four months ; the average is made out every month of those children 
that are discharged. 

Q. What IS the punishment for the girls ? A. I cannot tell you 
very much about them ; I do not think that the girls require quite as 
much punishment as the boys ; we have only one hundred and fifty 
girls and we have a matron who punishes them for petty oiffenses ; 
where we have any thing very severe it is called to the notice of the super- 
intendent ; the lady in charge of the first class in th^ school has 
charge of the disciplining in the class-room ; if you would like to see 
her I will send for her. 

Q. You say that the superintendent disciplines in cases of necessity ? 
A. Yes, sir ; when it is a large girl and it is necessary that she should 
have severe discipline, then Mr. Carpenter is applied to ; this is very 
rare, though. 

Q. Our attention has been called to the dormitory in the female 
department as well as to that in the male department, and we ob- 

37 
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served that, the beds almost touch each other, and have inqnired 
what means have been employed to prevent evil commanicatious 
between the occupants of those beds, and we have ascertained that 
there is no watchman in the boys' department or any woman in the 
girls' department. A. The matron or assistant has charge of the wards 
at night ; if any thing occurs they are at hand, sleeping in a room 
opening into the dormitory ; that is, they watch them until about 
ten o'clock ; they usually go in to see that they are quiet ; if any 
thing of a serious nature takes place there is always some girl that 
is ready to tell of it 

Q. How do you know that ? A. We know it from the fact that these 
things ai*e brought to our notice. 

Q, How do you know that these cases are generally brought to your 
notice ? A. I have seen these girls so much and have learned there is 
always some girl ready to tell these things. 

Q. Suppose the occupants of two beds hold a conversation in a low 
tone ? A That may be ; I simply know that the matron or the as- 
sistant — 

Q. What is the reason that you do not have those dormitories 
watched ; is it because you cannot afford it, or because yon do not 
think it necessary ? A. I do not think it is necessary. 

Q. Don't you think yon ought to have somebody sleeping in the 
room ? A. I do not think it makes any difference whether a lady 
sleeps in the dormitory or in the room adjoining ; the girls here are 
watched pretty closely. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of the larger girls are reformed ? 
A. I could not say that ; perhaps we might say about seventy-five ; I 
could not say that, only that we have so many girls that go tioni here 
and we hear good reports from many of them. 

Q. Do you trace the girls afterward ? A. Yes, sir ; we care for 
them until they are eighteen. 

Q. About what percentage of the girls are sent to you because of 
dissolute habits. A. We have very few. 

Q. What books have you for the boys and girls to read — I have not 
seen any library ? A. There is a teachers' library in the class-room; 
the children also have their n^ular papers during the month. 

Q. Is not there any regular library ? A. No, sir. 

Q. And no place to go to read ? A. Xo, sir. 

Q. We would like to see Miss Carpenter ; will you please aend for 
her? A. Certainlv. 

J^iss Carp^^er, sent for and questioned : 

By Commissioner Craig : 
Q. You have charge of all the dass-iooms f A. Yes^ str. 
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Q. What is yoar firsfc name ? A. Mj name is Miss T. A. Carpenter. 

Q. You are the sister of the superintendent ? A. No, sir. 

Q. You have charge of the three class-rooms ? A. Yes, sir*; the 
discipline in the three class-rooms. 

Q. What is your discipline ? A. We very seldom administer any 
corporal punishment. 

Q. What is the average of the three classes per day ? A. They 
would not average more than one a week. 

Q. What does it consist of ? A. The way that I punish them 
when I have to resort to that, is on the hand with a strap. 

Q. Have you got the strap ? A. It is in my class-room. 

Q. How many stripes do you give them ? A. Never more than two. 

Q. Who administers corporal punishment outside of the class-room ? 
A. Mr. or Mrs. Carpenter. 

Q. How many a day are reported to them daily ? A. I don^t think 
they average one cases ; I don't think it would average more than one 
in two days. 

Q. What is the instrument of punishment for severe cases ? A. A 

strap. 

Q. What is the maximum of punishment ? A. I do not know; I 
have been present and saw Mr. Carpenter punish the girls, and I do 
not think he ever struck them more than twice. 

Q. What are the girls generally sent here for ? A. Eunning away 
from home and disobedience ; I think in the majority of cases they 
have either a stepfather or a stepmother and they cannot agree ; gen- 
erally when I examine the girls in my class and ask them why they 
came here they inform me that it is either on account of a stepfather 
or a stepmother, and that they cannot agree. 

Q. How many come here for being dissolute ? A. I could not say. 

Q. What proportion do you think ? A. I do not know that I could 
give any accurate idea of the fact. 

Q. How many cases can you enumerate now ? A. Well, I cannot 
recall but one girl of that stamp here. 

Q. Now in these dormitories, we have been told by the advocates of 
the system, that in separate rooms the evil communications do not 
exist as much as they do in the open dormitory ; we made inquiries 
here and found that there is no one in charge of the dormitories of 
the boys or girls all through the night and that they are left to them- 
selves in these associate dormitories, and that the beds are placed so 
close that they touch each other in most cases, and they are never sup- 
posed to be more than six inches apart ; we suppose from our informa- 
tion that this would give the children opportunity to hold evil com- 
munications ? A. There has been some trouble of that kind. 

Q. To what extent ? A. Well, I think it was earned on but a very 
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short time ; it was soon found out, and then the matron was very 
particular about watching the wards ; I think, but I cannot say posi- 
tively that this is now all broken up. 

Q. What evidence have you and she ? A. Prom observations and 
being around through the wards at night. 

Q. What is the latest hour that she goes through the wards ? A. I 
think ten o'clock, but I cannot say positively that it is as late as that. 

Q. Does she go through every night ? A. I cannot say. 

Q. So that if two girls should be awake at twelve o'clock at night 
there is no means of ascertaining ? A. I do not know that there is. 

Q. Is a light kept burning in the dormitories ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How light is it ? A. There is one gas jet lighted and turned down. 

Q. So that you could not see very well from one end of the dormi- 
tory to the other ? A. The light is near the center of the room and 
you can see quite across. 

Q. Do you think that separate rooms would be better for the safe 
keeping of the morals of the girls ? A. I do. 

Q. It is merely a money question ? A. Yes, that is my idea from 
what I have seen in different institutions ; I have never lived in other 
institutions but I have visited them; I visited an institution in 
Michigan. 

Q. Do they have private rooms there ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you wish to tell us any thing bearing upon this question we 
should like to hear it, because there are different opinions about it ? 
A. I think, especially with the older girls it would be much better for 
them to be alone at night. 

Q. Even under lock and key in separate rooms ? A. Yes, sii'. 

By Commissioner Stewart : 

Q. We have been speaking about the punishments ; how about 
the rewards ? A. We do not give any reward. 

Q. Don't you advance girls in the class for good recitation ? A. 
Only just as they are promoted from one division to another. 

Q. Then I understand you that in your class you have no head or 
foot ? A. In the boys' school there are ten classes, and only three 
classes for the girls, so that we have to have them in different grades in 
the same class. 

Q. Don't you think it would be an incentive if you would advance 

those who do well by grading them ? A. Whenever I see that they 

are improving so that they can go into a higher grade I put them there^ 

Q. No money rewards or medals are given in the institution ? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. The same with the girls as with the boys ? A, Yes, sir, we 

always try to encourage them but we never give any rewards. 
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Q. What are the hours of the institution. Give me your daily rou- 
tine as far as you know it. Or perhaps Mrs. Hicks can give us that 
information. Mrs. Hicks. — Bise at eix o'clock, breakfast at half past 
six. They go in the work-rooms at half past seven in the morning 
and remain there until half past eleven with a recess of half an hour 
during these hours. That recess is from half past nine to ten. The 
school convenes at a quarter past eight and closes at eleven a. m. 
Dinner at twelve and then school again from quarter past one to half 
past two. The work shops close at f our^and then all the children are ex- 
pected to be in school from four till half past four, which is the writing 
hour. The children who work in the morning go to school in the 
afternoon^ and those who work in the afternoon attend school in the 
morning. Supper at five, chapel six, play time between five and six. 
The whole institution except the little ones go to the chapel. The 
little ones go to bed. We have singing classes two evenings in the 
week for the girls and two in the week for the boys. On Wednesdays 
and Saturdays they all assemble together in the larger chapel for sing- 
ing, one or one-half hours. 

Q. What is the bed time? A. Half past six to seven. Some- 
times they remain in the chapel until seven o'clock. 

Q. All the large girls go to bed at seven and stay in bed until six 
the next morning ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there anything that you would like to have for the institu- 
tion? Miss Carpenter. — "Not in my school department. We have 
books enough. 

Q. Don^t you think a circulating library would be a good thing ? 

A. That would be a splendid thing. 

Q. Mrs. Hicks, is there any thing that you would like to have us 
speak about ? A. Not personally, but if Mrs. Carpenter were here she 
might be able to say. 

SCHEDULE E. 

New York Catholic Protectory, West Farms, Westchester 

County, N. Y. 

{Notes of Reporter.) 

Visited October 31, 1883, by the Committee on Eeformatories 

Escorted through the male department by Brother Kennedys. 
This department is under the charge of the Brothers of the Order 
of the Christian Schools. 
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There are forty-eight brothers in the boys' department. 
The boys are divided into two divisions ; the first division, or the 
senior department^ and the second division or the junior department. 

DoBMrroBiES. 

There are three open dormitories. The first of these, which was 
shown us, was arranged very neatly, was clean and airy. The dimen- 
sions were, length, two hundred and thirty-five feet, width, fifty-three 
feet, height, twelve feet. Thi3 dormitory contained two hundred 
and eighty iron cots with sufficient bed-clothing, but as a rale the 
sheets were hot as clean as might be desired. We were informed that 
they were washed about every two or three weeks. The blankets are 
washed once or twice a year. There are seven alcoves occupied at 
night by as many brothers. A watchman is detailed in each dormi- 
tory during the night. His duty is to see that there is no conversa- 
tion carried on between the boys and to attend to the ventilation. 
Although he does not leave the room, he still bestows a certain amount 
of attention upon the outside of the building through the windows of 
the dormitory. 

Watbb-closet. 

The water-closet is situated in a side room an contains twelve seats. 
There is no running water under these seats but the water is occasion- 
ally turned on and allowed to run for a short time. The closet is kept 
quite clean. 

Watbk Supply. 

We may here mention that the supply of water is obtained from an 
artesian well, and is not of the best quality. The water from the roof 
runs into the sewer. There is one fire extinguisher on this floor and 
two sets of two-inch hose, one at each end of the dormitory connected 
with a large tank. 

The dormitory is lighted by twelve gas burners, which we were in- 
formed, are kept burning all night, at a fiame almost sufficient to 
read by. 

The next dormitory we were shown was similar to the above. There 
was a branch running from this dormitory, dimensions 213 feet long, 
by thirty-five feet wide, and twelve feet high, and contained 260 beds. 
There was one boy sick in bed in this room, and we noticed that he 
had his clothing under his pillow. We were informed that the boys 
generally keep their clothing by the bed side, but sometimes a boy 
places his clothes under his pillow. It is presumed that these boys 
fear that others may take things out of their pockets, but we were 
informed that this very rarely happens. 
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"No conversation is allowed in any of the dormitories. 

Ghapbl. 

The dimensions of the chapel are^ length about 200 feet, width 
about sixty feet. Here are wooden benches^ the seats of which are 
only one foot wide, and therefore not very comfortable. At this time 
there were eighty boys here preparing for first communion. 

Pbintikg Depaetmekt. 

Here the boys learn to become compositors, and if in the institution 
long enough, learn all the other branches of the trade. A Brother 
has charge of sixty boys here employed, and they do all sorts of job 
work for outside parties. 

We were shown fine specimens of work in several languages where 
the roman alphabet can be used. This department is the most pre- 
ferred by the boys. The boys employed in this department are se- 
lected from the first division according to their talent, conduct, etc. 
The order of preference as to the kind of work is as follows : first, 
printing ; second, silk weaving (this industry has only lately been in- 
troduced) ; third, making shoes ; fourth, caning chair bottoms and 
backs ; fifth, knitting stockings. 

The delicate boys are put on the lightest work. We were informed 
that the boys after becoming competent in the composing room, when 
they leave the institution, receive from twelve to fourteen dollars per 
week. 

When asked how much work a competent boy in this department 
could turn out, one of the brothers informed us that some of the boys 
had set up as many as 750 ems an hour, but the boys are not com- 
pelled to do any certain amount of work. 

The ages of the boys here employed range from twelve to fifteen 
years. On examining some of the first proofs, we found that the compo- 
sition was very correct. The boys are stimulated in their work by the 
prospect of receiving reward. Gorporal punishment is very rarely 
necessary and is only inflicted by the brother in charge. In some 
cases the punishment is isolation. There is no record kept of these 
punishments. 

Two men are employed in the composing room to give the boys in- 
struction. 

ELEOTBOTYPLPfG DEPARTMENT. 

This department is said to contain all the machinery necessary in a 
well regulated establishment. Six boys were here employed. If the 
boys are proficient in this branch, they have no difficulty in obtaining 
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employment at salaries ranging from fifteen to twenty dollars a week, 
as there is a greater demand for competent electrotypers than there is 
supply. We were informed that two boys who left the institution 
are now employed in Lovejoy's establishment, and two in Leslie's es- 
tablishment, on salaries ranging from fifteen to twenty dollars a week. 
The ages of the boys here range from twelve to sixteen years. In this 
room there are also two men giving instmctions. 

After completing a certain amount of work, the boys are allowed to 
play. At this time (quarter past eleven 4. h.), there were quite a 
number of boys who had finished their work, playing in the yard. 

Press-booh. 

This room contained two large ** Adams'' presses; one "Hoe" 
cylinder press, and two ** Gordon " presses. Six of the larger boys 
were here employed. 

Tailob Shop. 

In this department seventy boys are employed, whose ages range 
from nine to fourteen years. The clothing here made is only for the 
use of the bovs of the institution. The material used seems to be 
very good. IN'o overcoats are given the boys in the winter. In this 
department the mending of all wearing apparel, etc., is done. There 
is a separate day fixed for the mending of each article, viz. : Jackets, 
one day, pantaloons the next ; stockings the next, etc In this room 
there are two overseers. 

Store-eoom for Clothiitg. 

This room is partitioned off from the tailor shop and is about thirty 
feet square. The goods are packed according to sizes on different 
shelves. The boys of the institution do not wear regular uniforms, 
but we were informed by one of the brothers, that the goods are 
bought in large quantities, and the boys are dressed alike until the 
cloth wears out. 

Shoe Departmekt. 

In this department are employed about two hundred boys, whose 
ages range from nine to sixteen years. They turn out very fine work. 
The work is not done by contract. There is a salesroom in New 
York, where the shoes are disposed of. 

In this department the shoe is made complete ; the different parts 
of the work is given to different sets of boys, Xo boy finishes the 
whole shoe. After one part of the work is done, it is examined and 
then passed on to the next set of boys. 
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The work is of all qualities and grades. The boys who do the best 
work, and whose condact is excellent^ receive rewards^ amounting in 
the aggregate to from eighteen to twenty dollars per month. 

These rewards are passed to the boys* credit, and they are allowed 
goods from the store to the amount of credit given them. They are 
allowed to select any articles they please. In the winter time they 
generally select skates. In the summer time, foot balls, base balls and 
bats, but all through the year there is quite a demand for candy. This 
system of rewards applies to the whole institution; The ages of the 
boys range from nine to sixteen years. 

When a boy first enters this department he is given the most simple 
work, and is advanced according to the progress make by him, so that 
at the end of about two years he is capable of making a complete 
fihoe. 

The first work given him is the making of the heel, then the 
sole, etc. 

About twenty machines are in this room upon which the uppers 
are sewed. 

Caning Department. 

In this department one hundred and five boys were employed 
caning th« bottoms and backs of chairs. These are the only parts of 
the chair made here. The ages of the boys range from ten to thirteen 
years. It takes from one and one-half to two hours to cane one seat. 
This of course depends upon the size. 

The work is here paid for by the piece, by outside contractors. 

There is no specified amount of work to be turned out in this de- 
partment ; the boys turn out just enough work to keep them occupied. 
The dimensions of this room are about one hundred and fifty feet 
long and about twenty-five feet wide. 

Silk Weaving Department. 

In this department are twenty looms furnished by the parties for 
whom the work is done. This is a new venture, and only nine looms 
were in operation at this time. Two boys work at each machine. It 
is considered a privilege by the boys to work in this department. Be- 
sides furnishing the machines the contractors furnish the silk and pay 
so much a yard for the weaving of the goods. 

Stocking Department. 

In this department are used one hundred and twenty machines. 
It is divided into two branches. In one, the leg and foot are knitted, 
and in the other, the heel and toe. 
38 
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Fabhikg. 

There are about twenty aores of ground under cultivation duri]=7 
the summer months. At this work there are from fifteen to thir^ 
boys employed besides a number of regular farm hands. 

Plat Gbound. 

The play ground is about two hundred feet square^ and is paved 
with asphalt pavement. It is inclosed on two sides by walls^ and on 
the other two sided by the buildings of the institution. The water- 
closets are arranged against the walls . There is a large number of 
these closets all of which are in very bad condition. They are divided 
by partitions and are only about eighteen inches wide. They have no 
seats^ there being only a stick of wood fastened to the sides of the 
partition and crossing the opening on which the boys must standi and 
there is nothing by which they can support themselves with their 
hands to prevent them from falling into the recess below. 

There are water-closets in the various industrial departments^ but 
the boys are not allowed to use these unless they are sick. There are 
doors to some of the closets in the yard^ but a great number have none. 
There is also no paper kept in t&ese closets and the boys cannot very 
well obtain any. 

While in the play ground we noticed that the boys were generally 
very dirty ; some of their clothing was quite ragged and their shoes 
in bad repair. 

m 

PiBST Division ob Seniob Depabtment. 

This department consists of the larger boys, numbering about eight 
hundred. The boys are allowed to play in the yard before dinner. A 
whistle is used as a means of command. When the first note is 
sounded the boys stand quiet in any part of the play ground at which 
they may be at the time; at the second, they form into lines and then 
march to the dining-room. 

We noticed that the boys were very respectful when addressing the 
Brothers, always touching their caps when so doing. 

The boys go direct from the play ground into the dining-room with- 
out being washed, thereby retaining all the dirt which they accumu- 
late upon their persons while working in the various shops and which 
they manage to pick up while at play. 

DlNING-EOOM. 

This room is two hundred feet long by fifty feet wide, and is situ- 
ated on the ground floor of the building. 

On this day the boys had for their dinner beef chopped into small 
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^ v^ces and made into a sort of stew, apples^ potatoes^ bread and butter 

^►Xid water. 

We were informed that the meat is changed every second day. They 
>^ceiYe fresh beef three times a week, and fish on Friday. They are 
allowed butter aboutthree times a week^ and also when they have no 
fruit or juicy meat ; but on this day they had both butter and fruit. 
Chicago steers purchased by the car load are killed on the premises^ 
from which source they secure their meat. From three to four 
Chicago steers are slaughtered each week. If they have no supply of 
corned meat on hand, more cattle are killed that week in order to sup- 
ply the demand for meat. The whole carcass is used in the institution, 
and no choice pieces are reserved for any other purposes or sold. In 
the morning for breakfast the boys are allowed coffee, and in the eve- 
nmg tea. Milk is allowed in the tea and coffee, but none is given 
the boys to drink. The milk is obtained on the premises, there being 
quite a number of cows belonging to the institution. All the butter 
used is also made on the premises. 

Kitchen. 

This is a convenient room, about twenty-five feet, square, and con- 
tains all modern improvements. Five hands are here employed. Here 
we' were shown samples of the coffee and tea used. The tea was that 
known as mixed green and black, and the coffee as Bio. 

We now returned to the office, and continued our investigation by 
propounding the following questions to Brother Kennedys : 

While in the office the actuary, Mr. John J. Eodrigue, arrived. 

By Commissioner Cbaig : 

Q. Do you think that cells or single rooms would, be better in any 
respect than open dormitories if you had the money to make them ? A. 
No ; if I had the money to make them I would not make them ; the 
chief reason is, that the supervision would be inadequate ; from the 
time that we have a child in charge here, we want to keep constant 
supervision over his conduct. 

Q. How many do you have in the open dormitories ? A. We have 
about 280 in the largest, and 150 in the smallest. 

Q. And how many are in charge at night ^ A. One man for each 
dormitory ; he is a common employ6. 

Q. But an uneducated man ? A. Kot necessarily so. 

Q. But not a member of your order ? A. No ; not at all. 

Q. How often do you visit the wards in person at night ? A. Not 
regularly. 
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Q. How often has it averaged since you have been here ? A. I pre- 
sume fifteen or twenty times — between the hours of eleven and 
three o'clock. 

Q. That is taking all the wards together ? A. Yes ; about fifteen 
or twenty times. 

Q. Do you suppose it is impossible for those boys to hold communi- 
cation with each other? A. To any extent. 

Q. Could not they whisper in a low tone ? A. Not very well. 

Q. Do the boys have evil communications ? A. No ; if it were so, 
we would make arrangements to obviate it ; we are on the alert, and I 
feel confident that there are no such communications — that is, to any 
extent — a word or two might pass. 

Q. I noticed that the boy who is sick had his trousers under his 
pillow, and he said he puts them there every night, and I have heard 
that where they have these open dormitories, the boys have their 
trinkets taken by others ? A. Oh, they don't generally have any thing 
worth keeping ; there is no rule about putting their clothing any 
place. 

By Commissioner Dbvbbbux : 

Q. Three Brothers sleep in these dormitories ; if there is any noise do 
they get up ? A. Oh, yes, immediately ; but there has not been a case 
of that kind in two or three years where there would be any occasion 
to have such an interference. 

Q. And that is what they are sleeping there for, so that they can 
keep guard and quiet the boys ? A. Yes ; any thing of the kind. 

Q. If there is any excitement they are there to quiet and control the 
boys ? A. Yes, sir. 

By Commissioner Craig : 

Q. Now, with regard to the conl^pact system ; of course you do not 
make quite so much money for the institution as you would if the 
work was let out by the day ? A. I cannot tell that. 

Q. There are no men here representing the contractors ? A, None 
whatever. 

Q. Not in those places where you contract by the piece ? A. Men 
are there to examine the work. 

Q. Who pays them ? A. We do ; in the stocking factory there is a 
man that does the repairing of the machines, and he passes^ through 
during the day to see that the machines are in order and to set the 
gauges, and if he sees any work that is not being properly done he re- 
ports the fact to the Brother in charge. 
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By Commissioner Devbrbux : 

Q. Is he the agent of the contractors ? A. He is the agent ; the 
man in the stocking department examines the work before it goes out, 
and we are not responsible for any goods after they leave here. 

Q. Your senior department contains about eight hundred boys — 
what is the average duration of their attendance in the institution ? A. 
I don't think we could figure that. 

Q. Can you tell me approximately ? A. The number of years ? 

Q. Yes, the time in years, etc ? A. We have some here four years, 
and some three months, but I should say the average is a little over a 
year, 

Q. Your report says that forty-five per cent are moved every year — 
that would make about once in two years ? A. Yes, sir. 

By Commissioner Cbaiq : 

Q. What proportion of those in the senior department remain here 
long enough to master a trade ? A. Not more than one-tenth remain 
long enough to master a trade. 

Q. What trades are most favorable to the learning and mastering of 
the boys ? A. Printing and shoemaking, printing first and shoemaking 
next. 

Q. Do you teach the boys all the processes of each trade ? A. As far 
as possible ; when they work in shops outside, they take only one pro- 
cess ; in the shoe department the boys do not generally learn every 
process, but in the'printing department they do, so long as they remain ; 
in the shoe department it is just the same as if the boy were an ap- 
prentice outside. 

Q. I notice that you have a variety of trades — that seems to be a 
favorable feature of the institution ? A. Yes, we find it very favorable 
inasmuch as we can place the boys at different employments according 
to their capacity and their disposition and behavior. 

Q. The boys I notice did not all wash before they went to their 
meals, and the bed clothing did not seem to be very clean ? A. One 
reason for that I presume is, that the laundrymen left us without any 
notice, on the first of the month, and we have not been able to get other 
men since. 

Q. What portion of the boys are intrusted here without commit- 
ment ? A. About five per cent. 

Q. That is in form, now in fact ; suppose parents wish to intrust 
children here, do they not to a great extent, go and get them com- 
mitted ? A. I do not know. 

Q. What is your impression of it ? A. Well, some will do it ; some 
deserve it and others do not. 
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Q, It is a commitment in form, bat intrustment in fact ? A. Yes^ 
but a very large proportion of this kind are taken away. 

Q. What proportion are brought here voluntarily by the parents ? 
A. I do not know. 

Q. When they are intrusted here, you do not get tlxeper capita from 
the county, but you do if they are committed ? A. When parents pay 
themselves, of course we do not get paid for them ; but where the 
parents intrust the children we are entitled to the per capita, . 

Q. Do you ever return these children to the families afterward ? 
A. Sometimes, if we find it is for the best interests of the child, and 
not only that, but just as soon as we find that it is proper to do so, 
we make them take the child back. 

By Commissioner Stewart : 

Q. Are the shops a source of revenue to the institution or an ex- 
pense to it? 

Mr. BoDBiauE — They are all sources of revenue ; I believe in the 
printing ofl&ce the profits are not very great ; it is more a school for 
instruction, to make printers out of the boys, than a place where money 
is made. 

Q. At the expiration of the year, are the profits from all the shops 
considerable — about what would they be ? A. I think last year it 
was $30,000. 

Q. In the estimate of $20,000, did you allow for repairs, etc. ? A. 
Yes, except for the labor of the boys ; we made all other charges. 

By Commissioner Devereux : 

Q. Take the shoe shop, here is expensive machinery on which 
you have to pay license for use of a patent — is this charged ? 
A. Yes, against the shoe shop, we have charged every year, all the 
wear and tear of the machinery, and the institution charges the de 
partment just for the sake of keeping the accounts ; they charge them 
four dollars a day for steam power ; they charge them for gas ; they 
charge them for any work of carpenters, etc. ; they charge them for 
cartage, and in spite of this it pays a nice profit ? 

Earnings of Different Departments. 

The profits of the different departments for the- fiscal year ending 
October 1, 1882, were as follows : 

Net earnings of printing office $474 22 

'' " chair factory 3,680 74 

" " knitting shop 14,621 95 

" " shoe shop 5,694 24 
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All this is without coanting the labor of the boys or the cost of their 
support. 

We now proceeded to the 

Laukdbt. 

This department is situated on the ground floor and contains four 
washing machines operated by steam, and a number of old wooden wash- 
tubs. Here about a dozen male and female persons are employed. 

Bath-koom. 

This room is situated in the basement and contains two cement 
bath-tubs, about twenty feet long, eight feet wide and six feet deep. 
These tubs have not been used this season. In the summer time the 
boys bathe in the creek. The last bath so taken was two or three 
weeks previous to this visit. The tubs were in a bad condition, dirty, 
contained rubbish and were not fit to be used. We were informed 
that when these tubs are used, fifty boys are bathed at a time ; also, 
that it may be a week or two before the baths can be used. In the 
winter time the boys bathe about once in eight weeks. 

In this room are also wash troughs for the boys. These are made 
of cement or stone. One row of the troughs is placed against the 
front of the bath-tubs. There are also troughs in the middle of the 
room. These were not in a good condition. The boys were supposed 

to wash twice a day, morning and evening. 

« 

Hospital. 

There is a separate building used as a hospital, situated some 
distance from the main structure. 

At the time of the visit there were eight cases of the measles prop- 
erly isolated ; there were besides this in the different wards five boys 
sick in bed and three sitting up ; one of the five was dangerously ill. 
In this building there is room for eighty patients. 

The wards are kept clean and are light and airy. 

The attending physician, Francis M. Purroy, M.D., visits the insti- 
tution every morning. 

Second Division or Junior DEPARxaiENX. 

In this division there are four hundred and thirty of the smaller 
boys, not including one hundred and ten of the youngest, who are 
kept in the girls* department. The building occupied by this division 
is quite new, being built only two years ago. 
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Wash-boom. 

This room is very nicely arranged and is kept nice and clean, has 
an asphalt floor and the troughs are supplied with plenty of water. 

Here each boy has a towel for his indiridnal um. These towels are 
numbered ; the troughs are made of slate. 

• Dining-room. 

This room is about one hundred feet long by fifty feet wide, and is 
kept very clean ; as a rule every thing an this building is kept more 
tidv than in the first division. 

SCHOOL-BOOM. 

There seven class-rooms for this division, all of which are in very 
good order. 

Water-closets. 

There is quite a bad odor noticed in most of the closets in this build- 
ing, although in appearance they are quite neat The bad smell is 
particularly noticeable in the closets opening into the dormitory, which 
must make the latter very unhealthy sleeping apartments. 

Dormitories. 

There are three dormitories in this department, each containing 
about one hundred and fifty beds. The rooms and beds are neat and 
clean. 

Plat Ground. 

The play ground for this department is about two hundred feet 
long by seventy-five feet wide. There are water-closets here on the 
same principle as in the play ground of the first division bat none 
have doors. 

There are not enough closets here to accommodate the boys ; they 
often have to wait their turn. As there is no covered passage-way 
leading from any of the buildings to them, the boys are compelled to 
wait in the open air, which is very bad especially in the winter. 

Two sides of this yard are inclosed by frame buildings which are in 
a dilapidated condition. The boys in the second division are ail 
under the age of thirteen years. 

Stocking Department. 

In this department there are eighty-eight boys employed at the 
machines. 
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Sewing-room. 

In this room there are twelve machines. There were also ten girls 
sewing with the needle. The girls here were making dresses, and each 
is taught to nuikc tlie whole dress. These dresses are made only 
for the inmates of the institution. The Sisters' clothes are also made 
in the building. The room is very comfortable and its dimensions are 
about sixty feet in lengh by twenty feet in width. 

Shirt Department. 

In this room, which is about twenty-five feet square, there are em- 
ployed about fifty girls working buttonrholes, etc. There are two of 
these rooms; here the beginners are first placed. The ages of these 
girls average from twelve to fourteen years. In the next room 
there were sixty-two girls employed making the shirts ; this work 
is done by machinery. The work they turn out is very creditable- 
Upon being tisked whether the girls when competent seamstresses are 
able to obtain employment outside, the Sister replied that good seam- 
stresses are always in demand and can readily find employment. 

These shirts are paid for by the piece. The girls make from four to 
eight shirts ])er day each. 

Glove Department. 

In this room seventy girls are usually employed, some of whom sew 
with the needle and others o]>erate the eighteen glove machines in the 
room. 

When a girl is competent in this work she can receive from six to 
nine dollars per week. We were shown some very fine specimans of 
work miule in this department. 

By Commissioner Devereux : 

Q. How long does it take to |)erfeot the girls in this department? 
A. By Sister in ciiarge - - >ome oI-^t^ m it will take nearly a year to be 
able to do enough work io make a good living. 

Q. Is this work done by contract? A. It is contracted by the piece. 
The contractors send us the material, and we do the work. 

Q. Have the contractors any people here to direct the work ? A. 
No, sir. 

There is no corporal punishment infiicted in the female institution. 

If a girl commits a fault, she is punished by being deprived of some 
of her amusements. 

The girls in the juvenile department do not follow any of these in- 
dustrial pursuits but simply attend school. 
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School-rooms. 

There are three school-rooms ia which these small boys reoeive in- 
struction; they are bright looking little fellows^ and each class is 
under the charge of a Sister. 

Boys' Play-room. 

This room is about sixty feet long by twenty-five feet wide. It is a 
marvel of neatness, and contains benches for the little ones. 

There is always a Sister in charge of the boys^ whether in the build- 
ing or out 

Pharmacy. 

This room contains the medicines used in the hospital. On this day 
there was not a child sick in the whole institution. One death oc- 
curred the week previous to the visit. Four deaths during the last 
year. 

Hospital for Small Boys. 

This is very neatly fitted up and contained ten beds, but no occu- 
pants. There are two hospital rooms, and in case of contagious 
diseases communication is entirely cut ofif from one of these rooms in 
which the children so affected are kept. In the rear of this room there 
is an entrance for the nurse and physician. 

Wash-room for Girls. 

This is very neatly arranged and kept in the best of order. The 
troughs are made of slate^ and each child has a faucet of her own and 
a separate towel and comb. These are all numbered. The girls are 
combed with a fine comb every day, and each receives one clean towel a 
week. 

Bath-room. 

There are two large bathing apartments, each containing ten indi- 
vidual bath-tubs. These tubs are about five feet long, two Icet wide 
and two feet deep, and are lined with zinc. They are supplied with 
hot and cold water. Each girl bathes in private. 

Play-ground. 

The children use the grove as a play-ground in the summer time, 
and in the winter time they use a play-ground inclosed by the walls of 
the building. 

We now returned to the office, having gone through the whole 
department. Here one of the Sisters was questioned for further infor- 
mation. 
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By Commissioner Craig : 
Q. How many of these children are intrasted without commitment ? 

By the Actuary, Mr. Rodrioub : 

A. I do not know that there are any ; at least very few. 

Q. What are such little boys and girls committed for ? A. A^eat 
number of those belong to the county of Westchester ; they are placed 
here by the superintendents of the poor, and I. could not say why they 
have been committed ; we simply receive them under thai law from 
the county authorities. 

Q. Without commitment, the same as an orphan asylum ? A. They 
have been received from the poor authorities. 

Q. Without commitment by a magistrate ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q, What proportion are committed by the poor authorities without 
the action of a magistrate, do the reports show that? A. Oh, yes ; we 
keep Westchester county children separate ; we keep a separate account 
of them entirely. 

Q, What projwrtion of these boys are from Westchester county ? A. 
Year before last they received from New York city, fifty-five, and from 
the superintendents of the poor of Westchester co.unty fourteen little 
boys ; about twenty-five per cent. 

Q. For what are the boys committed by magistrates of New York 
city? A. Most of them are found on the street without a home, 
and a great many are brought to us by the intervention of the 
Society for the Prevention ol Cruelty of Children ; in fact every cause 
that they can be committed for ; of course it is very seldom indeed that 
these little ones are sent to us for any crime, although we have had 
boys that were not much more than seven years of age committed for 
crime like picking pockets, etc. 

Q. Do you keep a record of the causes of commitment ? A. Yes, 
sir ; sometimes we have to ask the police officer what the cause of com- 
mitment is, and then we indorse on the commitment the cause. 

Q. The commitment does not not disclose the cause ? A. Not in 
every case ; it depends on the form of the commitment ; those received 
from the special sessions do not show the cause, while those from the 
other courts do. 

By Commissioner Stewart : 

Q. What are the hours for rising, and the hours for meals among 
your girls ? 

By the Sister : 
A. The industrial girls rise at twenty minutes of six; three-quarters 
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of aa hour are devofced to toilet making, praying, etc ; breakfast at 
half -past six ; school haK-past seven ; work ten ; recess eleven forty ; 
dinner twelve; then recess; work at one; half past four stop work; 
supper five; recreation until seven forty; retire h little after eight 
o'clock ; the girls in the juvenile department do not rise so early. 

Q. How do you keep discipline among all these children, what is the 
punishment ? A. We do not find it necessary to use corporal punish- 
ment. 

Q. You don't use it? ^. No, if a child does not behave well, she 
is deprived of her amusement, like going out walking, etc ; there is no 
corporal punishment. 

Q. Do you mean to say it is never resorted to ? A. It might be 
resorted to, but we never do it. 

Q. Do you have any solitary confinement ? A. No. 



SCHEDULE E, No. 2. 

New York Catholic Proteotort, ) 
New York, December 7, 1883. j 

Hon.' Oscar Craig, koohester, New York: 

Dear Sir — I beg leave to submit the following statistics as regards 
the reception of the children belonging to New York county in the 
institution September 30, 1883. 

Committed for burglary and like causes — boys. . . . 109 
Committed for burglary and like causes — girls .... 3 



Committed for juvenile delinquencies — boys 202 

Committed for juvenile delinquencies — girls 34 

Committed through the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children — boys 450 

Committed through the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children — girls 211 

Committed for destitution and brought in by police- 
men — boys 88 

Committed for destitution and brought in by police- 
men — girls ^ 67 

Committed for destitution and brought in by parents 
— boys 327 



112 



236 



Gtil 



165 



( 
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pays only one dollar per week pei^ capita for their support. This 
would seem inadequate. 

The superintendent said that about two-thirds of the boys are com- 
mitted by magistrates^ and one-third intrusted by parents or guardians. 

The boys were seen at work, they seemed industrious and happy, 
and pleasant smiles greeted the superintendent as he passed along. 

The boys were also seen at dinner. They had Irish stew, potatoes, 
turnips, beans and bread, all of good quality and in sufficient quantity ; 
indeed, considering the poor pay received by the institution, the 
dinner was remarkably good. Each boy had a stationary circular 
revolving seat at the table, with ample elbow room, and the tables 
were covered with clean white oilcloth. The dining-room was very 
attractive in appearance. 

For punishment, a stick cut like a rule is used. Only the superin- 
tendent and the sister in charge have the right to punish the boys. 

In winter no baths are taken. The boys wash to the waist only, 
but the washing arrangements seem very good. 

There is a small circulating library for the use of the boys. 

The dormitories were well ventilated and in good order. The beds 
were very good. 

The superintendent, Eey. Mr. Baker, impressed your committee 
very favorably. His heart seemed to be in his work, but he com- 
plained of lack of sympathy and of inadequate support from the Erie 
county officials. 

Saint Joseph's Orphan Asylum is immediately across the country 
road which divides it from the protectory, and in many respects would 
seem to be a part of it. 

Here there were eighty-five small boys on the day of visitation, be- 
ing instructed in primary knowledge. 

The children of both institutions meet on Sundays and Saint's 
days in the chapel. 

No industries are taught in the orphan asylum. 
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tical and well suited to the instruction of an unseeing child. At- 
tention is given by lectures, to the teaching of behavior "as to 
posture, sclf-carc, in public and private, in church, drawing and din- 
ing-rooms." 

Gompositious are written, and there are at times recitations and dec- 
lamations. Tlie boys have literary societies. It is also customary 
for the teachers to read aloud to the pupils. 

The department of music has five teachers whose terms of service 
range from twenty years down. There are twenty-five pianos, and one 
cabinet and one pipe organ for practice. There is a tutor's class in 
music. Harmony is taught to all, and the choral classes include Ihe 
whole number of pupils. Music is made a study, its practice and its 
history, being included in the class work. 

The superintendent has recently caused a catalogue of music 
selected by him, to bo printed in point type for the use of the school, 
at the Louisville printing house, and he has twenty more pieces in 
readiness for publication. The New York institution has published 
the lives of eight of the eminent German composers, in two large vol- 
umes, point print, for the use of the school ; eighty-two psalm and 
hymn tunes have also been published for the school. 

The tuning class of fifty has the use of eight pianos, two of which are 
used for stringing. Graduates from this class are given tuners^ outfits. 
The tuning of all the pianos in the institution is doife by the pupils on 
Saturdays. 

Under the instruction of a teacher who has had fourteen years' ex- 
perience in teaching industries to the blind, pupils learn to perform 
difficult work. The usual industries are taught. Pupils are first 
perfected in plain sewing, then advanced to machine and other work. 

The class of nine in mattress makings were instructed by a blind 
man who had taught twenty-five years, and had himself received in- 
struction in the institution. There were fifty boys in the cane seating 
class. 

Since my last report, necessary repairs have been made throughout 
the building,^each piazza has been extended seventy feet, and improved 
desks for the school-rooms have been furnished. 

The pupils use the class-rooms as sitting-rooms, a certain number 
being assigned to each. Upon each day of my visits, the institution 
appeared in a good sanitary condition. The dormitories were neat 
and well ventilated. An improved method of ventilation has been 
arranged in nearly all the dormitories, so that a continuous current of 
fresh air is brought into the rooms without causing a draught. A 
successful teacher of the blind must possess more than ordinary abil- 
ity, energy, tact, patience, and perseverance. Much of the efficiency 
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and snccoss of the institution, is due to the long terms during which 
its teachers have been connected with it. 

Home for the Blind, 219 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 

Founded 1868 ; Incorporated 1868. 
Visited June 14, 1883. 

The Home for the Blind, is an unsectarian institution managed 
and controlled by the Society for the Belief of the Destitute Blind, of 
the city of New York and its vicinity, and was founded to provide a 
comfortable home for *Mndigent and friendless blind persons,'* in 
which they might *^ have facilities for earning their livelihood." The 
limited accommodations for forty inmates consist of a pleasant four- 
story brick house, twenty-five feet front, designed for a family resi- 
dence, but converted to its present use with an additional structure, 
which is not adapted to the requirements of a charitable institution 
wherein the two sexes are cared for. February 2, 1883, forty of the 
lady managers of the Home published an appeal to the public asking 
for money to erect a new building, in which appeal are the following 
statements: ^^In the present Home the men sleep on the top floor. 
To get to their meals, they grope for the wall down four pairs of stairs ; 
while to reach the work shop in the cellar, they must go down still 
another flight. The sick-room contains one bed. When this is oc- 
cupied, the wards must bo used or the invalids sent to a hospital.'' 

March 11, 1883, the trustees of the Home published an appeal for 
** pecuniary aid.'' A portion of the appeal is here inserted, ^'A num- 
ber of the inmates are engaged in caning chairs and making mat- 
tresses. They are now obliged to carry on their work in a cellar with 
an earthen floor, more than half filled with wood and coal. The only 
vacant spot for the workmen is immediately in front of the furnace 
by which the building is heated. This work-place makes their labors 
any thing but pleasant. This fact and the liability of blind persons 
to diseases arising from necessarily sedentary habits call for a sick-room, 
which they cannot get in their present cramped quarters. The apart- 
ment used for the purpose now is a hall bed-room large enough for 
one bed." 

June 14, 1883, the institution was in its usual orderly condition. 
Twenty of the thirty-six inmates were women ; eight were over seventy 
years of age, and all were between twenty-five and eighty years. Seven 
had received some instruction in schools for the blind, they wrote in 
point, and contributed to the entertainment of others by reading aloud 
and teaching others to read. Five women were sewing ; six of the in- 
mates paid for board at the rate of ten dollars per month, and five at 

about five dollars. All receive like care and consideration. 
41 
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This institution is maintained by the receipts of an annual fair held 
at the Home ; by an allowance from the board of apportionment, 
amounting in 1882 to seventeen dollars for each inmate, and by dona- 
tions. The receipts have thus far sufficed for its support. The 
property is paid for and no debt is allowed to be incurred for expenses. 

Work when obtainable is provided for all who are able to engage in 
it, in such industries as mattress making, cane seating, sewing and 
knitting, each person being paid for his labor in proportion to the profits 
from sales. 

The purposes for which this charity was founded appear to be ac- 
complished, as far as it lies in the power of its officials. 

Having presented the condition and the requirements of this insti- 
tution by extracts from the appeals of its managers and trustees to 
the public, it may be well and just, to name some of the many privi- 
leges and comforts enjoyed by its inmates. These are in part, good 
and nourishing food ; water and bathing facilities ; the social freedom 
of a home ; liberty to pursue some congenial occupation whenever 
found ; daily reading in the reception-room ; morning prayers and 
Sunday afternoon services in the chapel-room ; freedom of worship ; 
supervision in the work shop by a seeing person ; a trip to the country 
for three weeks each summer (the expenses being paid from the 
Fresh Air Fund), and greatest of all, the satisfaction arising from 
the fact that an inmate when admitted need have no anxiety for the 
future, a home, unless forfeited through his own fault, being assured 
to him for life ; clothing, maintenance and care provided while living, 
and christian burial when dead. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

SABAH M. CAEPENTEE, 

Commissioner. 
Dated Albany, N. Y., December 12, 1883. 



BEPORT 



or THE 



STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



REPORT. 

To the State Board of Charities : 

The Standing Oommittee on Deaf Mutes and Idiots, woald respect- 
fully report : 

The names of institutions and of officers, are as follows : 

New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
superintendent, James 0. Carson, M. D. 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
New York, principal, D. Greenberger. 

Central New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, Borne, principal, E, 
B. Nelson, B. A. 

Le Couteulx St. Mary's Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Buffalo, superin- 
tendent. Sister Mary Ann Burke. 

St Joseph's Institution for the Improved-Instruction of Deaf Mutes, 
Fordham, superintendent, Mary B. Morgan. 
Branch for boys, ThrogV Neck, Westchester county. 
Branch for girls, 510 Henry street, Brooklyn. 

Western New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, Rochester, principal, 
Z. P. Westervelt. 

The number of children in each institution, is as follows : 

New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
males, 232 ; females, 115 ; total, 347. 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
males, 90 ; females, 67; total, 157. 

Central New, York Institution for Deaf Mutes, males, 99 ; females, 
54 ; total, 153. ' 

Le Couteulx St. Mary's Deaf and Dumb Asylum, males, 86; females, 
68 ; total, 154. 

St. Joseph's Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes, males, 103 ; females, 134; total, 237. 

Western New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, males, 76 ; females, 
75 ; total, 151. 

These institutions have all been visited during the past year as re- 
quired by statute. There are accommodations for a larger number of 
children in some of these institutions ; as it is supposed that nearly 
all the deaf and dumb children of the State are now being instructed, 
there is no necessity for any more institutions, nor is there need of 
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any special appropriations for this class. After the erection of the 
New York Institati6n for the Deaf and Damb^ the policy adopted by 
the State, and since adhered to, in regard to this class, has been, not 
to appropriate any money for buildings, but to pay liberally for board 
and tuition. The wisdom of this policy has been manifest. Instead 
of marble halls and ceilings twenty feet high, and imposing architect- 
ural front, we find plain, inexpensive buildings, adapted to the needs 
of practical family work. 

A description of these buildings and details of the work of instruc- 
tion will be found in our report of last year. The new building at 
Throg's Neck, referred to in last year's report, ha9 since been completed 
and occupied. It was not considered necessary last year, nor is it at 
this time, to make a special examination of the financial condition 
and expenditures of these institutions. Some of them are in debt for 
their original construction, and others are incomplete in their furniture 
and fittings, and all state that they require more funds to perfect 
details of their system of instruction, or to establish shops to teach 
trades. 

While it would be well if the State Board of Charities had an officer 
to act as an accountant and to examine expenditures, it could not be 
expected that members of the Board should devote their time to this 
work. Besides, the officers of these institutions are very desirous to 
save money for purposes above mentioned, and with this incentive it 
is reasonably safe to assume that they are prudent and watchful of 
their expenditures. 

On the occasion of the visitation the children appeared, without 
exception, in good, healthy condition, well clad and intelligent. All 
the schools are unusually interesting, and nowhere do you find teach- 
ers and pupils more interested in their work, or more desirous of 
improving every moment of their time. 

It could not be ascertained, with accuracy, that any children who 
had been at these schools for any number of years drifted back to the 
poor-houses; on the contrary, the evidence was overwhelming that they 
obtained good rudimentary knowledge ; became self-supporting ; were 
reported as leading moral lives, and were useful citizens. 

In fact the whole number of deaf-mutes in the county poor-houses, 
during the year 1883, was only thirty-two. It has not been ascertained 
how many of these have previously been in the schools. 

Bespectf ully submitted, 

J. C. DBVERETJX, 
J. S. LOWELL. 



REPORT 

OT THB 

speoiaj:. committee 

ON THB 

EXAMINATION OF THE INSANE 

IN THP 

BiiiEliamtoQ Asyln for Die OiroiiiG Insane. 



REPORT. 

• 

To the State Board of Charities : 

The special committee appointed by the Boards under section 21, 
chapter 280^ of the Laws of 1879, to visit the Binghamton Asylum for 
the Chronic Insane, personally inspect and examine its official records, 
and confer with the superintendent of said asylum respecting the dis- 
charge or removal to the counties whence they came, of any quiet and 
harmless chronic insane in said asylum, having complied with the 
directions of the Board, report as follows : 

The committee, represented by Commissioners Milhau and Letch- 
worth, visited the Binghamton Asylum for the Chronic Insane on 
the 18th day of December last, and duly examined the official records 
of the asylum, and made an inspection of all the patients, number- 
ing 214 men and 223 women. 

The number from Albany county was fifty-seven. Margaret Denn, 
transferred from the TJtica Asylum, November 26, 1881, the com- 
mittee recommended to be discharged, the superintendent regarding 
her as recovered. 

Prom Broome county there were three; Cayuga, three; Chenango, 
three, • 

From Columbia there were fourteen. Betsy Shattuck, a quiet, 
orderly patient, the committee believe might be discharged with safety, 
if reliable friends or relatives will take her under their care ; and the 
committee recommend, that the superintendent correspond with the 
superintendent of the poor of Columbia county in reference to this 
case. 

From Cortland county there was one, and from Dutchess, twenty- 
five. 

From Delaware county there were thirteen. John W. Gregory, the 
committee believe, might be removed, if placed in the care of judicious 
relatives or friends, but not otherwise. The superintendent stated 
that the attention of the superintendent of the poor of Delaware 
county had been called to the case. 

Prom Essex county there were two ; from Fulton, five. 

Prom Greene there were sixteen. The committee recommend 
the discharge of John S. Strong, the superintendent believing him to 
be recovered. 

43 
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From Herkimer county there were three. The committee recom- 
mend the discharge of Albert Luther. They also regard Nancy 
Ayers as a hopeful case and likely soon to be in a condition to be 
safely released. 

Prom Madison county there were nine; from Montgomery, two ; 
Onondaga, ten ; Orange, eleven ; Otsego, ten ; Queens, three ; Rich- 
mond, four. 

Prom Rensselaer county there were forty-five. The committee 
recommend the discharge of Michael Keefe, the superintendent be- 
lieving him to be sufficiently recovered. 

Prom Rockland county, there were five. Mary Mack, although 
quiet at the asylum, is reported as having been a troublesome case at 
the county poor house. She is contented at the asylum and ^'has 
never expressed a wish to go away.*' The committee do not feel 
authorized at present to recommend her removal. 

From Saratoga county there were thirteen ; Schoharie, two ; 
Schuyler, one. 

Prom Steuben county there were thirty-one. Among the number 
is a strong, erratic female, twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, a con- 
genital idiot. Her thieving propensity is uncontrollable, and she is re- 
ported to have been much of the time in the street before being sent 
to the asylum, the sport of reckless young men. As a protection to 
herself and society, her removal to the institution for weak-minded 
women, at Newark, is recommended.' 

From Suffolk county there wene sixteen ; Sullivan, five ; Tioga, nine- 
teen ; TJlster, nineteen ; Warren, one ; Washington, two. 

From Westchester county there were seventy-one. Nine of the 
insane received from this county during the past year have been dis- 
charged, all but one having recovered. None of those discharged have 
since returned to the asylum. Annie Oarr, a shirt maker, the com- 
mittee believe might be discharged, if placed under the care of reliable 
and discreet persons. The committee recommended that the superin- 
tendent correspond with friends respecting her. 

Of insane State paupers there '^ere thirteen. 

While making the examination, the comn^ittee were in constant con- 
sultation with the asylum superintendent, as also with the State 
Commissioner in Lunacy. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN J. MILHAU, 
WM. P. LETCHWORTH. 
Dated ALBAirr, N. Y., January 8, 1884. 



BEPORT 

OF THE 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE 

REOARDINO 

Tlie Nev ToA State diillren's Home Associatioii at Bocliester. 



REPORT. 

To the State Board of Charities : 

Your committee, appointed to investigate " The New York State 
Children'^ Home Association,^ respectfully report ? 

That the superintendent, the president, the secretary and the 
treasurer of said society, have been examined under oath, and their 
testimony reduced to writing is herewith submitted : 

That in the examination of the superintendent, it was the endeavor 
of your committee to follow all cases of children committed to the 
society by superintendents of the poor, in counties from which came 
the complaints that moved the Board to appoint this committee. 
The testimony included also cases from other counties, and the gen- 
eral methods and work of the society. If it shall be the pleasure 
of the Board, that independent proofs shall be taken, and disinter- 
ested witnesses subpoenaed, and a complete record of each child 
committed to the society made, your committee desire to be so in- 
structed, with direction as to the expense that may properly be in- 
curred for stenographer's fees- and other necessary disbursements in 
such extended investigation. 

Among the conclusions of fact that may be drawn from the evi- 
dence, your committee find the following : 

I. This society was incorporated on certificate filed DeceAber 6, 
1881, under the general law. 

II. The business of the society is to find permanent homes for 
pauper and friendless children. If other objects were embraced in 
the design of the corporators,' none other appear to have come 
within the scope of the actual work. The work, so far as it has 
been accomplished, has been done principally by indenturing the 
children as apprentices. 

III. Prom the annual report of the corresponding secretary, it ap- 
pears that since the organization of the society, seventy-six (76) chil- 
dren have been "directly or indirectly " placed under its care. These 
have been received by authority as follows : 

Legally committed by counties and towns 52 

Released by mother 1 

Intrusted by counties and towns in Pennsylvania 13 
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Intrusted by counties and towns not committed in New York. . 8 

Intrusted by State of New York - . . I 

Intrusted by mother, not surrendered • 1 

Total 76 



The testimony taken by the committee establishes the fact that most 
of these children, were at the time of their transfer to the society, pro- 
vided for in long-established and well-conducted orphan asylums. 

IV. Prior to the organization of the society, its present correspond- 
ing secretary. Rev. Charles Strong, received blank indentures in dupli- 
cate from the superintendents of the poor of the counties of Onondaga. 
Allegany and Genesee, signed by them respectively, and with their 
permission to fill in the names of the children and of the persons to 
whom the same should be bound respectively, and to deliver in each 
case one of the indentures and return the duplicate to the superin- 
tendent signing the same. 

The number of indentures received and used in this way, was not 
specifically stated, but at the time of the examination by the commit- 
tee there remained in Mr. Strong's possession, thirty of these blank in- 
dentures, viz. : 

From superintendent of the poor of Onondaga county, twelve ; 
from the superintendent of the poor of Allegany county, fourteen ; 
from the superintendent of the poor of Genesee county, four. 

V. Blank indentures have not been issued to Mr. Strong or to the 
society since its organization. The present course of procedure seems 
to be, by committal of the children to the society by which the chil- 
dren are indentured. 

VI. None of the trustees appear to have had any supervision or even 
knowledge of the work of the society, which has been carried on by . 
Mr. Strong on his own responsibility in the name of the society. 

VII. The society has not provided any house or place under its own 
control, for the temporary care of the children committed to it, or any 
office or place for the transaction of business. 

There is no provision by endowment or otherwise for the temporary 
support and education of these children. There is no reasonable ex- 
pectation of any income from any source for such purposes, beyond 
the fees received from the superintendents of the poor. These fees 
have been on the average about ten dollars for each child, and have 
been conditioned on the placing of the children in permanent homes. 

VIII. Notwithstanding these failures or neglects on the part of the 
trustees, and negligence in cases on the part of Mr. Strong, in properly 
looking after children whose disposition or capacity did not commend 
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them immediately to permanent homes, the results, as far as disclosed 
by the evidence, appear to have been generally good. Some of the 
children have been placed in distant counties, and some iu the State of 
Pennsylvania, and thl-ee have been placed in the Western House of 
Kefuge. 

Your comnlittee beg leave further to report their opinion, based on 
the facts and evidence, as follows : 

I. The issue of the blank indentures, and their use by Mr. Strong, 
were irregular and wrong ; but so far as appears, the mistake was one 
of judgment only. We think the blanks with the official signatures, in 
all cases where the same have not been used, should be canceled and 
returned by Mr. Strong to the superintendent from whom he received 
the same. 

II. We think that the officers and trustees, having failed to discharge 
the duties assumed by them, should elect to discontinue the work and 
dissolve the society, or to give their personal attention and care, and 
provide temporary domiciliary residence for the children intrusted to 
them, until they shall be placed in proper homes, and subsequent 
supervision of each child until it shall attain majority. 

III. We are of opinion that the power of the society to indenture chil- 
dren, especially without the county, is doubtful ; and that in a moral as 
well as legal point of view, it would be better, if the work is to be 
continued, that it should be limited to placing children in carefully 
selected homes, reserving the right to remove them for cause, and giv- 
ing the right to the persons who take the children to have them re- 
moved for just cause. 

OSCAR CEAIG, 

Commissmier Seventh District, 

JOHN C. DEVEREUX, 
Commissioner Fifth District. 
Dated, July 13, 1883. 



REPORT REGARDING THE PURCHASE OF ADDITIONAL 
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REPORT. 



7b t?ie State Board of Charities : 

The committee on the insane, beg leave to make their special report 
in the matter of the application, of the Willard Asylum, relating to 
the proposed purchase of the Simpson farm, adjoining the asylum 
farm on the south. 

At the request of the board of trustees of the Willard Asylum, 
Commissioners Letch worth and Milhau visited the asylum grounds, 
and examined the same and the said farm, on September 4, 1883. 
The Secretary of the State Board of Health accompanied the said 
Commissioners. 

Commissioner Craig examined the ground on a former visit. 

Your committee have inquired fully and carefully into the reasons 
for such proposed purchase, the purposes for which it is proposed to 
use the same, the amount of money required therefor, and other mat- 
ters connected therewith ; and find among other facts the following : 

Mrst. The Simpson farm is separated from the asylum grounds by 
a tortuous ravine, which, in a part of its course, is entirely within the 
Simpson property. Through this ravine flows a stream used by the 
asylum for sewerage and other purposes. 

Second. The water of this stream, is diverted from this course by an 
artificial channel above the farm, and stored in a reservoir, from which 
the necessary supply of water for part of the buildings and grounds 
of the asylum is derived. The right to divert these waters from their 
natural channel, is questioned by the owners of the Simpson farm, and 
there are no other lands except those of the asylum, between the reser- 
voir and Seneca lake, into which the stream flows. 

The Simpson farm consists of about one hundred and thirty acres of 
good arable land, and is worth from seventy-five to one hundred dollars 
per acre. It would materially appreciate in value by the use of the fer- 
tilizers of the asylum, and add to the annual resources for the support 
of its inmates. 

Your committee would respectfully report their opinion and con- 
clusion, that a legislative appropriation for the purchase of the Simp- 
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son farm by the Willard Asylnm, at a just and reasonable price and 
within the estimated value as found above^ would be a wise and pro- 
yident expenditure of public money. 

A map of the premises^ showing their relation to the asylum property, 
furnished by the asylum authorities, is herewith presented. 

Bespectfnlly submitted, 

WM. P. LETCHWORTH, 
JOHN J. MILHAU, 
' OSCAR ORAIG, 

Committee. 

Dated Albaity, N. Y., October 10, 1883. 
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APPLICATION OF THE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM FOR 

STATE AID, OTHER THAN FOR ITS USUAL 

EXPENSES, AND THE REPORT OF 

THE COMMITTEE THEREON. 



REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

The standing committee on the insane, to which was referred the 
application of the State Lunatic Asylum, at XJtica, for approval, by the 
Board, of certain improvements, alterations and extensions to the asy- 
lum ; said application having been made pursuant to section 7, chap- 
ter 951 of the Laws of 1867 ; having considered said application, and 
having inquired carefully and fully into the ground of such want, the 
purpose or purposes for which it proposes to use the same, the 
amount which will be required to accomplish the desired objects, and 
into other matters connected therewith, submit the following report : 

The items in the said application, and the estimates therefor, hereto 
annexed, are as follows : 

First. For the completion, renewal and repairs of old part of wards 
10 and 11, $4,182.64. 

/Second. For completing the new part of wards 10 and 11 of the 
women^s department, $8,195.51. 

Third. For a hospital building for men with connecting corridor, 
$22,755.68. 

The buildings proposed to be renewed were erected about forty 
years ago, and were designed for work-shops. They have low ceilings, 
and are quite imperfectly ventilated.. Moreover, they are greatly dilapi- 
dated, if not actually in an unsafe condition. For these reasons, and 
the imperative need of more suitable- accommodations for violent and 
excited female patients, and the necessity of better hospital facilities for 
the treatment of male patients, the committee recommend that the ap- 
plication of the asylum for the appropriations referred to be approved 
by the Board. This recommendation is based upon the express con- 
dition that the improvements be completed within the estimates sub- 
mitted, and that the work be undertaken upon competitive bids, so 
as to secure the greatest reduction possible from the figures here given ; 
and further, that the estimates shall not be exceeded for the entire 
completion of the buildings and improvements, including heating, 
lighting, sewerage, etc. 
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In the prosecution of the work, a large amount of old material will 
need to be removed, cleaned and fitted for the new structures. Much 
of this may be performed by unskilled laborers, and we recommend 
that such of the patients as are in condition to engage in this work 
be thus employed, and thereby effect a considerable saving. It is also 
recommended that in the selection of a site for the hospital building, 
great care be exercised to secure the highest sanitary conditions, es- 
pecially in respect to air, light, etc., and as to its relations to other 
parts of the asylum. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

WM. P. LETOHWORTH, 
JOHN J. MILHAU, 
OSOAE CRAIG, 

Gommittee, 

Dated Albany, January 9, 1884. 



Appended PAPEBa 

State Lunatic Asylum, ) 
XJtica, N. Y., Dec&m^er 17, 1883. j 

To the State Board of Charities, Albany, N. T.: 

In accordance with the provisions of chapter 951, section 7, Laws of 
1867, your attention is called to the inclosed estimates for completing 
the renewal and reconstruction of wards 10 and 11, women's depart- 
ment, of this institution. 

These wards are for the more disturbed class of women patients, 
and are most essential to their proper care. Part of the estimates re- 
late to the work of renewal and internal reconstruction of a portion of 
the rear cross-wing of the asylum, which is in a decayed and unsuited 
condition for use, as heretofore reported to the Legislature, and the 
remainder for the completion of the extension of. new work in place 
of the old structure taken down because it was unsafe. 

The managers believe that true economy and the interests and wel- 
fare of the insane committed to their care require the immediate com- 
pletion of these structures. While this work is progressing, the capac- 
ity of the institution is diminished, to the discomfort of patients and 
detriment of classification, and the institution weakened in its useful- 
ness. 

These structures are essential to each other, being necessarily used 
together as wards, part having dining and other facilities and other 
parts having sleeping-rooms, halls, etc. 

These estimates have been carefully made by the managers, and 
they are satisfied the work cannot be properly done for less than the 
amount set forth, viz.: 112,378.15. 
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These parts of the building are so imperatively demanded for the 
health, comfort and safety of the patients, that the managers deem it 
their duty to ask for an appropriation for this work at the opening of 
the Legislature, that the work may be completed during the winter, 
so that the buildings may be put in use in the spring. 

The managers respectfully ask that you will incorporate in your 
annual report a recommendation that an appropriation be made by 
the Legislature for the purposes mentioned in the manner proposed. 

The corresponding part of the asylum occupied by men (originally 
erected for shops, and some years ago temporarily fitted up for wards) 
is unsuited for the proper care of patients. 

The managers hope that some members of your board will at once 
make personal examination in regard to these and other matters ; 
notably the question of providing accommodations for suitable amuse- 
ments of patients ; the present place used for this purpose being un- 
safe, and also in regard to a hospital for the care and treatment of 
men patients while sick. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JAMES McQUADE, 

Chairman of the Auditing Gommitt^e, 



State Lunatic Asylum, ) 
Utica, N. Y., December 11, 1883. ) 

Detailed Estimates for OompletiinTG, Renewal and Repairs 

OF Old Part of Wards 10 and 11. 

Mason Work, 

Taking down defective walls, decayed flooring and ceiling, 

and cleaning brick.. $250 00 

Thirty-eight perch of stone, mason work, labor and ma- 
terials for foundation and basement of end walls, at $3.. . 114 00 

Fifty feet of water-table for end wall, at 75 cts 37 50 

Brick, mason work, labor and materials for end walls, 50,- 

840, at $12 , ^ 610 08 

Brick, mason work, labor and materials, for flues and for 
columns for supporting the floor joists (partly cement) 

28,800, at $14. 403 20 

Brick, mason work, labor and materials (partly cement) for 
floor arches for bath-room and water-closets walls, 

6,720, at $14 94 08 

Iron girders for arches, setting and centers 35 00 

Tiling brick-arched floors of bath-rooms and water-closets, 78 00 

Three hundred and thirty-six yards of ceiling, plastering, 
lath, materials, etc., at 28 cts 93 08 

44 
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Four hnndred and forty-three yards plastering, materials 

and labor on brick walls, at 22 cts $97 46 

Mason work on 18 windows, setting sills in cement and 
fitting around new frames, at $2 36 00 

Carpenter Work. 

Joists for building, 61x22 feet and bridging. 194 28 

Carpenter work, labor, nails, etc., for same. 143 70 

Matched 3-4 inch under flooring for first and second 
stories, 61x22 feet, 3,523 feet, board measure, and laying 

the same 158 78 

Four thousand eight hundred feet of maple flooring dressed, 
carpenter work, labor and all materials, asbestos paper, 

etc. : 319 15 

Two thousand and fift^-eight feet of matched flooring, 
board measure, for attic, labor and materials and laying 

the same 65 84 

Materials and labor, one inside and one outside stair-way 

at $100 r 200 00 

Wood, iron work and carpenter work, and labor in build- 
ing and putting in dumb waiter complete 175 00 

Nine windows 7x2 1-2 with frame, sasn, casings, material, 

labor, etc., complete, at $14 126 00 

Nine windows 5x2 feet 4 1-2 inches, at $12 108 00 

Hardware, hinges, locks, etc., for doors 45 00 

Best pine lumber and labor, making wooden cistern in attic 

14x12x6 feet 75 87 

Base-boards, lumber, materials and labor 50 10 

Carpenter work in bath-rooms and water-closet 15 00 

Carpenter work and wood materials for cornice 20 00 

Plumhingy Oas-fitting^ Iron and Tin Work. 

Iron girders for supporting attic cistern, 1,288 pounds, 

at 4 cts 51 52 

Sixty feet of iron cornice for gables and putting up same, 

at $1 per foot 60 00 

Eepairing tin gutters at junction of gable and roof 10 00 

Twenty yards of copper lining for cistern 14x12x5 feet, 

labor, rivets, etc., and putting in same 300 00 

Nine iron window sash, 7x2 feet 4 inches, at $9 each 81 00 

Taking down gas pipes and replacing in new work 20 00 

Bemoying and reconnecting sinks 20 00 

Placing closet hoppers and sinks in bath-rooms and water- 
closets 45 00 

Connecting water-pipes, traps, and replacing part of heat- 
ing apparatus 50 00 

$4,182 64 
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Estimates for Completikg the New Part of Wards 10 and 

11, Women's Department. 

Mason Work. 

Mason work, labor, brick, cement, materials, etc., for con- 
structing two cisterns, 19x10 feet 6, by 5 feet 2 inches 

deep, at $150 $300 00 

Four thousand three hundred and seventy-five yards 

plastering op brick walls, at ^2 cts. 962 50 

One thousand five hundred and twenty-four yards three-coat • 

lath and plastering, at 28 cts 426 72 

Four hundred and sixty-eight feet of cornice in halls, 

at 35 cts ■ 163 80 

Running 2,359 feet of moulding, of English Portland 
cement on top of brick wainscoting and base through 

entire building, at 15 cts 353 85 

Two center pieces in main halls, at $10 20 00 

Tiling brick-arched bath-rooms and water-closet floors .... 204 00 

Paving basement of building 244 01 

Plastering basement ceiling 144 72 

Washing with hot lime inside roof and roof timbers and 
joists underneath all floors, to preserve the wood and 

guard against fire 100 00 

Three landings and stone steps to outside doors from 

building to grounds. , 175 00 

Carpenter Work. 

Maple flooring, as per sample, for entire building, laying 
same and all materials, asbestos paper between floors, nails, 
etc., and smoothing the floors, all complete for oiling.. . 1, 358 54 
Labor and mat>erials, cords, weights, etc., to fit and hang 

26 large hall windows : 137 80 

Labor and materials to line and case 53 bed-room windows 340 26 
Labor and materials for 60 doors and frames, hanging and 

casing same, leaving them in perfect working order 1, 021 92 

Material and labor to build two stair- ways with stringers 
and risers of iron and heavy oak treads, with inclosed 

railings 467 00 

Materials and labor to fit up the four clothes-rooms with 

shelvings, at $25 100 00 

Seats and covers for water-closets 9 30 

Two scuttles to attic with covers 6 30 

Fitting 53 transom sash over doors. 35 40 

Iron column to sustain floor 16 00 

Base boards, materials and labor for entire building 50 00 

Painting, 

Materials and labor, on roof and cornice, two coats 188 89 

Materials and labor, painting windows, outside and iron 

sash 86 00 
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Materials and labor, painting brick wainscoting ,. $125 50 

Materials and labor, painting register faces 13 00 

Materials and labor, oiling and finishing in preservative 

the entire wood-work, floors, windows, inside doors, etc. 250 00 

Plumbing, Steam-fitting and Gas Fixtures. 

Patting np radiators and connecting same, labor and ma- 
terials. 800 00 

Connecting water-closet pipes with water 20 00 

Gas fixtures and labor, 75 00 

*8,195 61 
4,182 64 



Total estimate $12, 378 15 

JAMES McQUADE, 
Chairmxin Auditing Committee. 



State Lunatic Asylum, ) 
IItica, N. Y., January 7, 1884. J 

To the State Board of Charities : 

Gentlemen — In their annual report to the Legislature, the mana- 
gers of this institution have called attention to the necessity which has 
existed for a long ti^me, for a hospital building for men, and have asked 
an appropriation therefor. 

In accordance with the law, they respectfully submit the accom- 
panying estimate in detail of the cost of such building, and ask that 
you will give it your consideration, and, if it meets with your approval, 
that you recommend to the Legislature, m your annual report, that 
the appropriation asked for be made. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 

JAMES McQUAUE, 

Chairman Auditing Committee, 

Hospital Building for Men. 

Excavation and Mason Work. 

Excavating 619 yards of earth for basement, at 30 cts. . . . $185 70 
468 57-100 perch of stone for foundations and basement 
walls, mason work, materials and labor, at $3 per perch, 1,405 71 
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806 feet of water-table, at 75 cts. $229 50 

Two -cut stone door-sills, at $5.40 10 80 

586,212 brick for walls and all mason work, labor and ma- 
terials, at $14 8,206 96 

(Includes pressed and molded comer brick and j)la8tering 
of the flues.) 

^53 window sills, at $1.50 74 20 

*63 window caps, at $4 212 00 

816 yards of plastering on walls, mason work and mate- 
rials, at 22 cts 179 52 

1,051 yards plastering on ceilings, mason work, lath and 

all materials, at 28 cts 294 28 

]3rick, mason work, labor and materials, partly cement, 
for floor arches, for bath-rooms and water-closets, 13,- 

340, at $14 188 16 

Tiles and tiling for floors ." 284 00 

Brick drain and traps to main drain 250 00 

Carpenter Work. 

18 basement windows with frames, sash, casing, at $5 ... . 90 00 

35 windows with frames, sash, carpenter work, etc., at 

$15 525 00 

20 doors and frames, casing, materials, carpenter work, 

etc., at $12 240 00 

Lumber and all materials, carpenter work, labor, etc., for 

roof 672 24 

Joists, flooring, carpenter work and all materials 1,914 34 

• 

Iron and Tin Work. 

5,652 lbs, iron for iron window sash, at 4 cts 226 08 

400 lbs. iron frames for ventilating flues, at 4 cts 16 00 

440 lbs. iron frames and register faces for warm air flues, 

at5cts 22 00 

Two flights of iron stair-ways 333 00 

405 feet of iron cornice put on building, at $1.40 567 00 

48.32 squares" of tin roofing, at $6 289 92 

Materials and labor putting in gas pipes and ^as fixtures, 155 00 
Water-closet pipes, hoppers and all materials for two 

water-closets. 200 00 

Bath tubs, fixtures, sinks, etc., for two bath-rooms 250 00 

Materials and labor in putting up apparatus for steam 

heating and ventilation 400 00 

Iron girders for arches in water-closets and bath-rooms. . 206 08 
Main steam and condensed pipes and valves and main 

pipes and valves for hot and cold water to building. . . . 300 00 

Painting. 
Wood-filling and painting of entire wood-work and roof. . 400 00 

Total $18,327 49 
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Connecting Corridor, Basement Underneath, for Fresh Aib 
Flue, Steam Water Pipes, connecting with General Heat- 
ing AND Ventilating Apparatus ; 70 feet. Sun and Exer- 
cising Boom above for Sick. 

Mason Work. 

Excarating 250 yards of earth, at 30 cts « (75 00. 

347 perch of stone for foundations and basement, mason 

work, labor and materials, at $3 1,041 00 

Water table, 140 feet, at 75 cts 105 00 

34 window sills, at $2.10 each 71 40 

10 basement window lintels, $2.10 each 21 00 

840 feet of flagging, at 25 cts., materials and laying 210 00 

36,000 brick, mason work, labor and materials, at $14, which 
includes pressed and moulded corner brick and the 

plastering of the flues 604 00 

434 yards plastering on walls, mason work, labor and ma- 
terials, at 22 cts 954 80 



Carpenter Work, 

900 square feet of double flooring, including joists, under 
floor and maple hard flooring, carpenter work, labor 
and all materials, at 24 cts. per square foot 

Ceiling joists under roof, 910 feefc, at 5 cts 

1,269 feet of roofing materials, carpenter work and labor, at 
15 cts. per square foot 

10 basement windows with frames, wood-work and iron 
sash, at $9 : 

24 windows, wood-work, sash and iron frames, all complete, 
at $21.50 

Four doors, casings, hanging, all complete, at $15 



216 00 
45 50 

190 35 

90 00 

516 00 
.60 00 



Iron and Tin Work. 



12.69 squares tin roofing, at $6... 

177 feet of cornice, at $1 , 

Stair-ways and landing complete, 



76 14 

177 00 

75 00 



$4,428 19 



APPLICATION OP THE BINGHAMTON ASYLUM FOR THE 

CHRONIC INSANE FOR STATE AID, OTHER THAN 

FOR ITS USUAL EXPENSES, AND THE 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE THEREON. 



REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities: 

The undersigned, a committee of the Board, to which was referred 
the application of the Binghamton Asylum for the Chronic Insane, 
— made pursuant to section 7 of chapter 961 of the Laws of 1867 — for 
an appropriation by the Legislature for other than usual expenses, 
having inquired carefully and thoroughly into the grdund of such want 
and the purposes for which it is proposed to use the same, respectfully 
report: 

The total amount of such application is $66,866.95, as appears in 
Schedules A, B and 0, hereto annexed. 

The amount required per Schedule A is $16,649.46. As this item is 
not presented as an application for future expenditures, the committee 
do not feel authorized to pass upon it. 

Schedule B is composed of various items, amounting to $36,817.60, 

each of which has been examined, and the following conclusions reached 

thereon : 

Schedule B. 

a. Farm-barn and Sheds, $4,260. 

There being an evident lack of barn accommodations, the committee 
approve of the erection of a farm-bam, which shall be at least 100x45 
feet, with stone basement, and having 20-foot posts above foundation 
with stable room for not less than 50 cattle ; the expenditure therefor 
including shed accommodations, not to exceed the sum of $4,250. 

d. Repairs of the Engineer's House, $1,076. 

In the judgment of the committee, these repairs and improvements 
are necessary, and the appropriation for this object is recommended, 
the whole cost not to exceed the sum named, $1,075. 

c. Moving ice-house and Building an Addition for Meat-room, $350. 

This building is used as a refrigerator and for cutting up the meat. 
It is not adequate for both purposes, and we, therefore, recommend an 
appropriation, the improvement not to cost over $360. 
45 
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d. For Fegeiable Cettar, with Livi'ng Rooms above, etc., $4,500. 

The construction of so large a cellar under apartments used for 
living purposes is objected to on sanitary grounds, and the committee 
believe that provision should be made in connection with the barn 
improvements, or separately, for the storage of vegetables, and the 
sum of $1,000 being deemed a proper appropriation for this object, is 
recommended. 

e. Fencing Farm, $1,200. 

In view of the almost entire lack of fences, and the necessity 
of dividing the farm into convenient lots for tillage and pasturage, an 
appropriation of $1,200, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
recommended. 

f. Building Boiler-house and Moving Boilers from Eastern Eocten- 

• sion, $3,500. 

This application is based upon the supposition of the conversion of 
an adjoining building into wards for patients, referred to in Schedule 
G, which the committee do not regard as necessary at the present time, 
and this item is, therefore, disapproved. 

g, OaS'house, $1,500. 

The present gas-house is small and in close proximity to the asylum 
buildings. I^s apparati^^ is defective, inadequate to light the institu- 
tion and dangerous, one life having already been lost in operating it. 
An appropriation for the object applied for is therefore recommended, 
the improvement to be accomplished within the sum named. 

A. Smoke-house, $250. 

This item is regarded as necessary for the economic administration 
of the institution, and is, therefore, recommended. 

i. Extending Water Pipes to Barn and other Buildings^ $300. 
This is regarded as necessary, and, therefore, recommended. 

/. Drinking Tank for Oattle with Supply and Water Pipe, $65. 

We think this item is covered by the preceding one, and, therefore, 
disapprove it. 

k. Double Windows, $1,600. 

Before expending so large a sum for this purpose, we recommend 
that a thorough attempt be made to secure the windows by weathei^ 
strips and usual appliances, at a cost not to exceed $250, which we 
recommend as an appropriation. 
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I, Fertilizers, $480. 

Inasmuch as the asylnm farm is greatly impoverished by long neg- 
lect, the committee believe that the outlay in this direction will, 
through increased production, reduce the cost of maintenance, and 
therefore approve of this item. 

m. Two Lumber Wagons, $200. 

We think wagons suitable for use at the asylum can be purchased 
for $80 each ; we, therefore, recommend an appropriation of $160 
for the two wagons required. 

n. Two Sets of Double Harness, $125. 
We recommend an appropriation, but not to exceed $100. 

0. Farm and Garden Utensils, $400. 

As the institution is nearly destitute of these articles, we recommend 
the appropriation of $400. 

p» Apple and Pear Trees, $200. 

As there are but few fruit trees upon the farm, and as fruits enter 
largely in the food consumed by the patients, we believe it to be more 
economical to produce them on the farm than to procure them by pur- 
chase, and, therefore, recommend an appropriation for $200 for apple, 
pear and other fruit trees. * 

q. Cows, $460. 

The present number of cows on the place does not afford an aaequate 
supply of milk for asylum purposes ; the appropriation of $450 is, there- 
fore, recommended. 

r. One Pair of Horses or Mules, $475. 

We deem another team necessary for the proper cultivation of 
the farm, and recommend an appropriation of $400. 

s. One Washing Machine, $475. 

The supply of washing machines for the institution is inadequate 
for securing the proper cleanliness of the clothing, beds and bedding 
of this class of patients, and we, therefore, recommend the appropria- 
tion of $475. 

t. Ofie Safe or Vault, $500. 

Disapproved, for the reason that the only matters to be secured in a 
safe are the records of the institution, which, for the present, can be 
properly provided for otherwise. 
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u. Furnishing Detached Building, tl^OOO. 

As this building is soon to be occupied by about fifty patients^ and 
is not furnished, we recommend the appropriation of $1,000 for beds, 
bedding and other articles of necessity. 

V. General Ihimishing, $5,000. 

In the wards of the asylum there is a great lack of furniture, owing 
to the fact that since their opening for the reception of the insane, 
they have not been generally furnished, and there has been a large in- 
crease of patients during the past year ; there is, therefore, now a great 
need of bedsteads, beds, bedding, chairs, eta The administrative de- 
partments are also meagerly furnished. We, therefore, recommend the 
appropriation of 15,000, to be expended judiciously in plain, inex- 
pensive, but substantial furniture, keeping in view, primarily, the 
needs and wants of the patients. 

w. Repairs, $3,600. 

For sanitary reasons, we regard the paving of the air duct in the rear 
extension, which is included in the estimates in this item, as an imme- 
diate necessity. Many of the other repairs are less important ; we, 
therefore, recommend an appropriation of $1,000, to be expended in 
the paving of the air duct and repairs of floors, doors, painting and 
other immediately necessary repairs. 

X, Medical Boohs and Surgical Instruments, $460. 

There is a deficiency of necessary instruments for emergencies, and 
of ordinary standard text-books on subjects relating to the care and 
treatment of the insane ; we believe, however, that these wants can be 
appropriately met for $200, and accordingly recommend an appropria. 
tion of that amount. 

y, Carpenter*s Tools, $100. 
We regard this as necessary and, therefore, recommend it. 

z. Plumbing and Steam Fitting Tools, $226. 

Regarded as necessary to the economical administration of the insti- 
tution, and is, therefore, recommended. 

aa. Tools for Engineer at Water- Works, $160. 
For the same reason we recommend this appropriation. 

bh. Blacksmith's Tools, $116. 
Eecommended for the same reason. 
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cc. Eebuilding' Trestle Work, $2,217.60. 

As this work has already been performed and paid for, with the ap- 
proval of the Oovernor and Comptroller, it does not seem to come 
within the province of the committee to express an opinion on the 
subject. 

dd. New Boiler at Asylum, $1,000. 

As this is not an item for future expenditure, the boilers having al- 
ready been purchased and paid for, the committee are not required to 
express an opinion. 

ee. For Horse Killed and Damage to Wagon, $206. 

We understand that this claim has already been adjusted and paid 
for. It, therefore, does not come within the province of the com- 
mittee. 

Schedule 0. 

For Beconstruction of an Adjoining rear Building now Occupied by 
Employees, and Conversion of same into Wards for Patients, 
$14,600. 

Durmg the past year, a large number of disturbed and violent insane 
have been removed from the county asylums and county poor-houses 
to the care of th^ State, thus greatly relieving the necessities for this 
class. The Willard Asylum has some spare room which, with the 
additional room given at the Binghamton Asylum upon the completion 
of the building now in process of erection, we believe will meet the 
demands of the State of the chronic insane for the present year. We, 
therefore, do not deem further accommodations of this class immediately 
necessary, and do not recommend the same. 

Bespectf ully submitted, 

WM. P. LETCHWORTH, 
JOHN J. MILHAU, 
OSCAR CRAIG, 

Committee. 
Dated New Yobk, January 16, 1884. 



Appekded Papers. 

Schedule A. 

To the Honorable the State Board of Charities: 

It will readily be seen, by glancing over the following items, that no 
portion of them were for the maintenance or running expenses in 
caring for the patients. They were for buildings, repairs, steam-boiler, 
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bedsteads^ bedding, fencing, etc.^ approved bj the Oomptroller ; tbe 
balance for cows, horses, oxen, mules, farming and garden utensils, 
and other articles absolutely necessary to conduct the institution 
humanely and economically. All items except those approved by the 
Oomptroller were paid for out of the moneys received from the counties 
for the support of their patients, consequently it became necessary to 
draw largely on the fund appropriated for deficiency in maintenance. 

Had we been thoroughly equipped and furnished there would have 
been very little, if any, deficieucy in maintenance the last year. 

There should be a contingent fund for all institutions of this kind 
in case of emergency, and inasmuch as the following items have been 
purchased out of the fund for '' deficiency in maintenance," we have to 
request that the institution be reimbursed. 

TEACY E. MOEGAN, Chairman. 
HABRIS G. EODGERS, Secretary. 
ALEX GUMMING, * 
EDMUND O'CONNOB, 
ERASTUS BOSS, 
GEOBGE TBUMAN, 
R A. FOED, 

Trustees of the Binghamton Asylum 
for the Chronic Insane. 



STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE, irrespective of Maintenance, 

out of Appropriation of $20,000. 

Barn and Wagon-house. 

1882, August $139 25 

September 188 00 

October 604 70 

November 517 69 

December 12 12 

1883, January 107 06. 

Total $1,568 82 



« Green-horn BamJ' 

1883, July $144 54 

August 24 95 

Total • $169 49 
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CatOe. 

1883, Augnat. 1 horse • WOO 00 

Scows 855 00 

September. 1 horse 175 00 

October. Oxen 625 00 

November. 2 cowb 95 00 

1883, Jannary. 1 cow 50 00 

February. 4 cows 801 60 

March. 5 cows 246 00 

May. 1 boll calf 25 00 

Ibnll 83 00 

Total *1,855 50 



Im^plementa. 

1882, NoTemt-T. 1 hay tedder t40 50 

1 45 00 

1883, April. 1 seeder 49 60 

1 80 00 

1 18-tooth harrow 24 00 

1 wagon 136 00 

Total «324 00 



Blacksmith Shop. 
1883, May , . «133 80 



Filter Cesspool and Pipe for same. 

1882, March 1216 78 

April 83 82 

May 208 94 

June 50 29 

Total «558 83 



Man/nga for Blower. 

1882, December «160 70 

1883, January 29 70 

February 143 70 

Total »324 10 
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Stea/m, Pipe. 

1882, November $391 68 

December 430 24 

1883, January , 428 80 

Total $1,250 72 



Fence. 

1883, March $220 00 

April 165 70 

May 110 00 

June 231 15 

Total $726 85 



Automatic Sappers for Water-Closets. 

1883, February $67 70 

March 38 90 



Total \ $106 60 

Piggery. 

1883, October $123 58 

Furniture. 

1882, November $33 33 

1883, January 41 36 

February 13 50 

March 43 75 

August 29 16 

Total $161 10 



Bedsteads and Bedding. 

1882, August. Bedsteads $800 00 

September. Blankets 430 60 

December. Blankets 389 36 

1883, February. Blankets 210 70 

April. Bedsteads 778 95 

Total $2,609 16 
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Milk cmd Bread Boom. 

1883, May. Lumber 135 50 

June. Lumber 12 64 

Total $48 14 

Washing Machines, 

1883, April $445 72 

May 32 46 

Total $478 18 

Miscellaneous. 

1882, August. Eaves trough $19 25 

December. Percentage paid to architect 273 71 

1883, March. Shaker grates for boilers 176 96 

Elevators 250 00 

April. Laundry stove 67 50 

Eire hose 290 00 

June. Creamery 142 00 

Bal. of contract to Evans & Ackerman . . 122 71 

Total $1,342 13 

BoHer-Jumse ami New Boiler. 

For extension to boiler-house at river, as approved by the 

Comptroller $3,068 00 

One new boiler to be placed in same approved by Comptroller, 1,700 00 

Total $4,768 00 

Recapitulation. 

Barn and wagon-house $1,568 82 

" Green-horn '' barn 169 49 

Cattle 1,855 50 

Implements 324 00 

Blacksmith's shop 133 80 

Filter cess-pool, etc 558 83 

Fixings for blower. 324 10 

Steam pipe 1,250 72 

Fence 726 86 

Automatic hoppers for water-closets 106 60 

Piggery 123 58 

Furniture. 161 10 

Bedsteads and bedding 2,609 61 

Milk and bread room 48 14 

Washing machines 478 18 

Miscellaneous 1,342 13 

Boiler-house and new boiler 4,768 00 

Total $16,549 45 

46 ===: 
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Schedule B. 

To the Honorable the State Board of Charities : 

The trustees of the Binghamton Asylam for the Ohronio Insane re- 
spectfully submit, for your consideration and thorough investigation, 
and, if in your judgment deemed necessary and proper, ask your ap- 
proval and recommendation to the Governor, and the incoming Legis- 
lature, for the following items of expenditure necessary to put this 
asylum on an equal footing with similar institutions of this State. 

TRACY R MORGAN, Ohairman. 
HARRIS G. RODGERS, Secretary. 
EDMUND O'CONNOR, 
ERASTUS ROSS, 
GEORGE TRUMAN, 
R. A. FORD, 
Trustees of the Binghamton Asylum for the Chronic Insane. 



BuUdmgs and Improvements. 

a. Farm, bam and sheds $4,250 00 

d. Repair the engineer's house at the foot of the hill, will 
require a new roof, and rebuild a portion of the cellar 
wall, new sills and steps, the necessary repairs to clap- 
board and water-table, paint the outside and make the 
necessary repairs to the inside of the house, and make 
the required changes so as to accommodate two fami- 
lies, would cost 1,075 00 

c. Moving ice-house and building addition for meat-room, 350 00 

d. For vegetable cellar, 30x80, ten feet high, with wood 

structure, one story high over the same, finished in a 
substantial manner, for the accommodation of male 
help 4,500 00 

e. Fencing farm 1,200 00 

/. Building boiler-house and moving boilers from eastern 

extension 3, 600 00 

g. A suitable building for a gas-house, built of brick, will 

cost about 1, 600 00 

h. Smoke-house 250 00 

i. Extending water pipes to barn, slaughter-house, pig- 
gery and hennery 300 00 

j. Drinking tank for cattle, with supply and waste pipe . . 65 00 

k. Double wmdows,,,, 1,600 00 

118,590 00 
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Faa*m amd Gwrden Use. 

I Fertilizers^ 15 tons, at (32 per ton $480 00 

m. Two lumber wagons 200 00 

n. Two sets of double harness 125 00 

0, Farm and garden utensils 400 00 

p, Apple and pear trees.. 200 00 

$1,405 00 



Fa/rm Stock. 

q. Ten cows 1450 00 

r. One pair horses and mules 475 00 

$925 00 



La/und/ry. 
8. 1 Washing machine $475 00 

L 1 Safe or vault $500 00 



Miscellcmeotcs. 

u. Furnishing detached building $1,000 00 

V. General furnishing 5,000 00 

w. General repairs 3,500 00 

X. Medical books and surgical instruments 450 00 

y. Carpenter's tools 100 00 

z. Plumbing and steam-fitting tools 225 00 

aa. Tools for engineer at water-works 150 00 

bb. Blacksmith's tools 75 00 

Total $10,500 00 



cc, Eebuilding trestle work, amount approved and ordered 
expended by the Governor and Comptroller $2,217 50 

dd. New boiler at asylum, rendered necessary by the acci- 
dent to the trestle 1,000 00 

ee. Add for horse killed and damage to wagon and harness 
by fall of trestle 205 00 

Total $3,422 50 



• 
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BECAPrrULATION. 

Buildings and improYoments. $18^590 00 

Farm and garden use 1,405 00 

Farm stock 925 00 

Laundry 475 00 

One safe or vault. 500 00 

Miscellaneous 10,500 00 

Rebuilding trestle, etc 3,422 50 

Total $35,817 50 



Schedule 0, 

For raising roof, carrying up walls to make a two-story building over 
the whole ; letting down the present attic floor and building up 
partition and finishing the building suitable for patients, together 
with necessary plumbing and steam fitting, will cost, when completed, 
the sum of $14,500. 



REPORT UPON THE APPLICATION OF THE WILLARD 

ASYLUM FOR STATE AID. 



REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

The committee of the board to which was referred the application 
of the Willard Asylum for au appropriation by the Legislature for ad- 
ditional lands thereto, and for heating, lighting and furnishing the 
brick building authorized to be completed per chapter 491 of the Laws 
of 1883, and for an extension of the culvert under the large embank- 
ment crossing the ravine near the asylum buildings, have carefully in- 
quired into the ground of such wants and respectfully report : 

For the Purchase of additional Lands. 

This item was reported upon by the committee and the acquisition 
of this property by the State, conditionally recommended, at a meet- 
ing of the board in October last. 

For Heating, Lighting and Furnishing New Building, 12,400. 

The committee deem this expenditure proper and necessary and 
recommend the appropriation. 

For Extension of Culvert^ $600. 

This work is essential to protect the embankment of the road, from 
the central building to the cottages across the ravine, and the appro- 
priation is, therefore, recommended. 

Eespectf uUy submitted, 

WM. P. LETCHWOETH, 

JOHN J. MILHAU, 

OSCAR CRAIG, 

Committee. 
Dated Albany, Janu^ary 11, 1884. 
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Appended Papers. 

Wateeloo, N. Y., December 12, 1883. 
To Dr. Charles S. Hott, 

Secretary State Board of Charities : 

Sir — I inclose herewith a resolution adopted by the board of trus- 
tees of Willard Asylum for the Insane, at the annual meeting of the 
board, held December 11, 1883, showing the amount of money which, 
in the opinion of the board, should be appropriated by the Legislature 
to meet the wants of the asylum for the coming year. 

BespectfuUy yours, 

S. E. WELLES, 
Secretary of Board of Trustees. 

Resolution adopted by the boai*d of trustees of Willard Asylum, 
December 11, 1883 : 

" Resolved, That the secretary be requested to state to the Board of 
State Charities that this board contemplates making an application to 
the State Legislature, at its next session, for power to acquire an addi- 
tion to the asylum farm by the purchase of a farm of about one hun- 
dred and thirty acres, known as the Simpson farm, adjoining the asy- 
lum farm on the south, and for permission to pay for the same from 
the surplus moneys now on hand for maintenance, or, if that be not 
approved, for an appropriation of moneys suflBicient for such purpose. 
And to apply also to said Legislature for an appropriation of three 
thousand dollars for heating, lighting and furnishing the brick build- 
ing, authorized to be completed by chapter 491, Laws of 1883, and for 
an extension of culvert under the large embankment crossing the 
ravine near the asylum buildings." 

A true copy from the minutes. 

S. B. WELLES, Secretary. 



APPLICATION OF THE STATE HOMCEOPATHIC ASYLUM 

FOR INSANE FOR STATE' AID, OTHER THAN FOR 

ITS USUAL EXPENSES, AND THE REPORT 

OP THE COMMITTEE THEREON. 
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REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

The commibtee of the Boards to which was assigned the dnty of 
examining into the application of the State Homoeopathic Asylum for 
the Insane at Middletown for appropriations by the Legislature for 
certain expenditures other than usual expenses, having inquired care- 
fully and fully into the ground of such want, and the purposes to 
which it is proposed to devote the same, respectfully report ; 

The whole sum of such application is $77,000, as appears in the 
schedule hereto appended. 

The conclusions of the committee upon the various items are as 

follows : 

a. New Day-rooms, $60,000. 

The present capacity of this asylum is for 400 patients. It now has 
278 patients, about equally divided between the sexes, which is a greater 
number than the average since its opening ; thus leaving room for 122 
additional patients. The institution has two large, well-lighted and 
pleasant corridors, and several large dormitory rooms in the center 
building, and in the two pavilions, which by a redistribution of the 
patients, might be appropriated for day-rooms, so as to utilize for dor- 
mitories the upper stories, one of which is entirely and the other nearly 
vacant. 

In view of these facts, we are clearly of the opinion that the proposed 
appropriation of $50,000 is unnecessary, and we, therefore, disapprove 
the same. 

b. Walls and Covered Terraces for Exercise Grounds, $6,000. 

This appropriation is not recommended, for the reason that if in- 
closures for exercise grounds be necessary, adequate provision can 
be made by hedges or picket fences, at much less cost. The shelter 
contemplated in this item, it is believed, may be obtained in a desir- 
able and inexpensive form by means of open pavilions, or summer 
houses, erected upon the grounds. Believing an expenditure for this 
purpose proper, the committee recommend an appropriation of 11.000 
therefor. 
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c. Completion of Grounds in Front of Pavilion No. 2, $3,000. 

While the grading and completion of the grounds in front of this 
pavilion is a desirable improvement, we think an appropriation of 
$1,000, with such aid of the patients as may be rendered, is sufficient, 
and we, therefore, recommend the appropriation of this sum. 

d. Furnishing WardSy $4,000. 

Inasmuch as there are accommodations in the furnisned wards for 
forty-two patients more than are, at present, in the institution, we deem 
the appropriation unnecessary this year, and, therefore, disapprove the 
same. 

e, OesS'pools and Sewage Apparatus, $8,000. 

This appropriation is proposed, not on sanitary but on economic 
grounds, to utilize the sewage of Pavilion No. 2 and the liquids of the 
sewage of the main building and of Pavilion No. 1, which are already 
provided with apparatus for utilizing the solids of the sewage. We 
think the presumption is that there can be no economy in such 
expensive work as is proposed. We, therefore, conclude that the work 
should be deferred for modified plans and reduced estimates, and the 
appropriation for the present is disapproved. 

/. Increased Salaries, $2,000. 

As the statute provides that the salaries of the officers of State 
asylums for the insane shall be fixed and determined by their respective 
boards of trustees or managers, with the approval of the Governor, 
Secretary of State and Comptroller, the committee considers that this 
item does not come within the scope of its inquiries. 

g. Draining Low Lands Fast of Asylum, $3,000. 

These lands do not belong to the State, and no proofs have been 
submitted showing what benefit, if any, will result to the property of 
the State from the proposed drainage. We find, on inquiry, that there 
is no evidence that the patients have suffered from diseases caused by 
these low lands. No estimates of cost or benefit have been made. We, 
therefore, think that this appropriation would be improper, and we 
disapprove the same. 

h. Boohs and Instruments, $1,000. 

This asylum already has a considerable library, as well as instru- 
ments and surgical apparatus. Recognizing the desirability of increas- 
ing the same from time to time, we recommend an appropriation not to 
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exceed $200, for recent works on the treatment of the insane, and in- 
struments to meet emergencies in surgery. 

EespeotfuUy submitted, 

WM. P. LETOHWOBTH, 
JOHN J. MILHAU, 
OSOAE CBAIG, 

Committee. 

Dated New York, January 17, 1884. 



Appended Papers. 



Office of the State Homceopathio Asylum for Insane, ) 
MiDDLETOWN, N. Y., January 3, 1884. f 

Dr. Chas. S. Hoyt, Secretary of the State Board of Charities, 
Albany, JV. Y.: 

Dear Sir — In compliance with the law of 1867, we send you a list 
of the appropriations needed at this asylum during the coming session 
of the Legislature. 

a. New day rooms $50,000 

b. Walls and covered terraces, for exercise grounds 6,000 

c. Completion of grounds in front of Pavilion No. 2 3,000 

d. Furnishing wards 4,000 

e. Oess-pools and sewage apparatus 8,000 

f. Increased salaries 2 ,000 

g. Draining low lands east of asylum 3,000 

h. Books and instruments 1,000 

Trusting that your honorable Board will, upon investigation, find 
that our requests are necessary and for the promotion of the best in- 
terests of this institution, we remain. 

Very respectfully yours, 

M. D. STIVERS, 

Secretary. 



